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IN the year 1785, a singular phaeoomenon 
made its appearance, in the world of litcs^ 
rature, under the tkle of Bhagvat-Geeta 
or Dialogues of Creeshna and ArJQon. This 
promotion was asserted to be a translation I^y 
Mr Wilkiqs from a Sanscreet poen), deno- 
minated the Maharbarat^ or Great Wai; 
of which poem it forms an episode, and the^ 
public were informed that it is believed in In» 
dia to be of the venerable antiquity of four 
thousand yeans^ and that it contained all the 
grand mysteries of the Hindoo Religion. 

Tlie Gbeta was ushered into the world 
with all the importance which so invaluable a 
fnonument of Indian science seemed to merit : 
it was prefaced by a recommendatory letter 
from the Governor-General of Bengal to the 
pirectors, and published at the expense of 
the Company. The profound theological 
A 4 and 
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and ipetaphysical doctrines which were inculr 
cated in' it, wTlh . the^^'ate to which ►W'' taid 
claim, roused the attention and excited the 
curiosity of tije publjc, whose eyes about 
that period began, in a more pafticular man- 
jier, to be directed towards the histoi:y and 
literature of India. It. fell in.tp my hands at a 
period^ wh?Pi ^^Qm bfeing engaged in vvrituig 
upon a subject connected with an interesting 
period of Persiian history, I had recently 
perused with attention the yery learned 
<vork of Dr Hyde, " De Historia Religi* 
bnis Veterum Persarum/^ and, as I thought I 
traced a surprising similitude in the theo- 
logical systems of Zoroaster and Brah^ 
MA, particularly in the mutual veperation 
of the Sun and Fire, I was gradually 
led on to that more accurate investigatioi^ 
"iahd comparison of their principles, of which 

. the Dissertation on the Religfioii of Hindostaii 
is the result. 

TFrom considering the Religion, I passed, by 

- an easy and natural transitioh, to an attentive 
"consideration of the Histdry, the Philosophy, 
and Literature, of this wo(iderful and remote 
race of men. The light, which so stroiigly 
radiates froni 4he page of classical antiquitjr 
upon nibst other abstruse points .of ik^^^y*^^* 
*•' : / search, 
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search, cast biit a glimmering ray on this ob- 
scure subject ; and indeed its assertions were, 
in iriany instances, diametrically ' opposite to 
what, from the inform^^lion of modern tra- 
veller^'of high repute^ is khowil *tp i)e the 
fact Whatever genuine. Information could 
possibjy b? obtained relativq tp India, Its 
ear|y history apd literature seemed only to be 
acquired through the medium of faithful ver- 
sions from the San^creet^ the antient original 
language pf the country, and the grand repo^ 
situry of all its history and sciences; but, iin- 
fortunatdy, at tb^t period, there were only 
three gentlei:pien who were supppsed to be 
thoroughly acquauited with it, viz. Sir AV^lliain 
Jones, Mr ^alhed, and Mr Wilkins. 

Mr Halhed had already presented to the 
public, that astonish rng proof of the early 
^isdom of the Indians, and their extensive 
skill in jurisprudence, -*' thp Code of Gentoo 
Laws,*' compiled at Benares, by a number of 
JBrahmins assembled for the purpose by Mr 
J^astings, from the most antient Sanscreet trea- 
tises on the subject. The Code bears, indeed, 
strong internal evidence of ,the most profound 
^ntiquity, and in general by the investigator 
pf the policy and manners of Oriental nations, 
j|S. well as in particular by the historian of 

Indian 
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Indian events, liiust ever be considered as ah 
Invaluable acquisition. The veil that covered 
their theolpgy, their metaphysics, and their 
|urisprudeoqe, was thus happily removed,— 
Their ethics, or system of morals, remained 
gtill to. be disclosed ; and we wanted an utt*^ 
doubted original picture, faithfully drawn front ^ 
life, of Indian habits and manners in the most 
gntient periods of their empire* 
. Happily, to gratify the excited curiosity of 
the public, the grand desiderata w»e soon 
obtained, Mr Wilkins, who first sprang the 
pine, and has ever since been indefatigable 
in bis efforts to bring to light the inestimable, 
but buried, treasures of Sanscreet literature, 
in 1787, published a translation of the Heb* 
TOPADES, or Amicable Instructions. This 
T^'ork, which Sir Willianj Jones denominates 
** the most beautiful-, if not the most antient, 
collection of apologues in* the world,*' was. 
wigipally written in Sanscreet, about eleven 
hundred years ago, by a venerable Brahmin 
af the name of Veeshnu-Sarnia. So highly 
has the JIeetopades been esteemed fpr^'th^ 
soundness of its moral precepts, the judicious 
maxims it inculcates for the regulation of 
human conduct, both in private and publid 
gajion> and thp beautiful simplicity of x^znf 

of 
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tf tht Allegories in which tftey arti delivcrtd; 
\\nu lifider othef rtaiHcs, is theJ'aWes of Fit 
pay, &c. 3f c. it has already beeit translated into 
more than ffv^enty languages ot £ur6pe and 
Asia. %n those translations, hoV^^cvey, it hii 
suSered much mutilation, a:s well as cofisidet- 
able disto^ftion in its primitive featuite of siir^- 
plicity; and it is only in Mr Wilkins'is almo^ 
litejat version that we see the faifhM poft 
frait of the beautiful original. 

In 1788, Sir William Jones published hii 
tt^nsjatlon of Sacontala, or the F^taj 
Itihg, an Indi^p Df^aiha, written by Calidas^ 
an l^thor pf distinguished paerit in that clas$ 
of li^dian literature, Who Nourished about a. 
(Century before the commencement of the- 
Christian ^r%, Tn this publication We j^ti^ 
exhibited a genuine ahd lively portrait of Jn* 
flian manners and sehfintents^ as they iCtuiittjt 
existed nearly two f housland years ago, atid 
possibly at a peripd far mo^^e antieiit; ^ittce, 
accordiing to the Brahmifis, Di^shmanta, the 
regal hero of the piece and h^^and of Sa^ 
confala^ sate upon the throne of India above i 
fhousahd years before Christ; atid it is proba<- 
ble that the poet would so far ob^rVe consist- 
ehcy as to endeavour to Represent the lAafa- 
hers* of |he^ge inwhicli Dyshwianta Irei^ed: 
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ft ie, indeed, a m03t valuaHp acquisition to th«? 
writer who .woyld w]sh ^ccurateJy to delineate 
those manners, ^nd throws considerable light 
upon niany points, relative Jo their customs 
^nd opinions, with >vhich the ai^tients wer^p 
very superficially acquainted^ and which they 
have, frequently, very grossly misrepresented.* 
'ifhesefourpubUcqtlqns I have used asa sort of 
conanaentary to rectify ^hat was false or elu- 
cidate what was obscure in Diodorus SiculusJ 
Herodotup, Strabo, Philostratus^ and VPliny ; 
and I trust the fotlpwing pages, in which thei|: 
relations are contrasted^ will evince both the 
juinute attention and the unwearied diligence 
of the ^uthpr^ who first, in Europe, undertook 
the arduous task of comparing Sanscreet and 
Creek literature. 

These various eflForts, so worthy of a great 
^nd enlightened nation, to investigate the 
science?, and develope the complicated annajs 
of a people, concerning whom more has been 
WEITTEN, and less really known, than any. 
other nation that antiently tenanted the vast 
regipns of Asia, were accompanied by the most 
active and vigorous personal exertions, of a 
sinjilar kind, upon the spot.-— The palmyra-- 
leaf, the papyrus, and even the inscfibed yel- 
Jqin, wjU, perish in .a few revolving centuries, j 
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\}ixt the engraved tablet of copper or bhisrfj 
atid (h^ solid coluinh of marble, must, for i 
Car more extended period^ defy the corroding 
violence df time.— —These: Were diligehrty 
sought for; not only in our own ^ttlements in 
the East, but through alt the extent* of Hin«^ 
dostan, by that literary society of gentlemenL 
est^blisbed under thfe auspices of Sir Williani 
Jdhesy in Calcutta, denominated the Asiatic 
Society. The scientific labours of these gen^ 
^terafen-afe displayed in that grand repository 
of Sahscreet information, the two volumes of 
Asiatic Researches, which have succes* 
sively arrived in this country, the ministry of 
which never did a more wifee or prudent thing 
than when they sent out the great Orientdist> 
their president, to superintend the jurisprudence 
of those Asiatic provinces, the prevailing lan»> 
guages and manners of which were so famili-' 
arly known to hirii. ^ The early eiFdrts of that 
Society were crowned with signal success. The 
buried tablet has been dug from the bowels of 
the earth; the fallen and mouldering pillar has 
been reared; coins and medals, struck, in com-, 
xnemoration of grand and important events, 
have been recovered from the sepulchral dark- 
ness of two thousand years; and the obsolete 
characfters, engraved on their superficies, have,. 

with 
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Ul%ed, Jf: .i§; Uy the jiiqif^f^Qg -3i^ gqpcgp^ 

. .Abul ^Ra^Ui .tH^ teafftpfd-.Penaj^a^ of ,^ 
Wf^ *li« most iuslnjiifipivj pi\^ )pftw^»Ciii (^g-^ 
. mink tSsat tmt ffmy§^ tfee M^n iscepj^ 
liad preYibUdy> in the $|»t«fiftt)bi <5!entv#yj;Jij^. 
t^remoqt JiELudfli?le^nd strg^^i^ exjsartiqp^ ift 

tmted ihjit db^cure ttt^e. Al) :^. ajjthpr^x 
bowev^ of spyerpj^p fppwfer, ?^:eiH|i^erf in |^p 
«»tWsst.rosni>€r^ anjd empIoyf?d to jiropiqte t^ 
Vfist pmpftses, by the jnipst jibferal t^f ,p^M>9j?^^ 
Hidded to the Weight of influehce> whipji :hift 
own distinguished talents attd virlU^ ga^^rhitjl 
(Dvei^ the grateful race of Brahma^ intro^iiQ^ii 
ftatt diligent investigator of Sanscreet antjq>^l* 
ti^s little farther than to the t^ireshpld pf :ib^ 
gi5and;teitiple of Ifidian thep|dgy ^nd 9C(6||9?f 
Of the vigpur and extent o:f the Sei?rfit9ry?g 
tq^earchesi the -^yeen Ai^PSHJ^i or Miwfr of 
^kher, remains a wonderful proof; qjjd A|f 
GMdwin, in pbliging tjie Asiatic wprJ^ jyi|b:A 
tcrsipn of that work, in 1783, has iqucJi con* 
tl'ibutjed tp.viti^ate th^ toil of th^ Injdian Geb^ 
... grapher 
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grader !ia4 AnQftlisjt. ; Th^ ^rst v^uf^e at ^ 
Oriental peffarmswiqe timts r;^th«r of Mohf^m!^ 
ijsvedan thaa Indko manners j qF the 9XtM§9ff 
nent of die cowtt of Akb^r ; jaqd ^ 4be eaOft 
iiomy Qf hia household. In the Wory ^ dMi 
emperor's ri^gn it wUl be of infiqit^ mtf bul 
Wias foreign to the subjects more itnmfldi^tolsi^ 
lender discussion. Of the second mlunie^ whi^d^ 
oontaias die geography of the Sotobahf^ and « 
concise his£oiy of their sevieml sovereigns^ ,(b6 
reader will find in l^e foUowing sheets sp cQf^ 
i«ct an abridgement as cannot fbil high^ (9^ 
gratify his curiosity. Of the third ¥ohi«^ 
which treats of the astronomical conceited the 
dieological, jawtaphysical, and other sotentilJSc^ 
speculations, as well as of the several d^gve^ 
and numerous penances of the .Hindoos^ )iA 
will also find the substance interspersed.througb* 
out die body of tliese extended XHssertatiotis* 

7he great wotkoi the M ah abbas at, noiK 
ti^andatiiig by Mr Wilhins, and of which^ 
Abul Fazil himdelf antiently gave a Ifersiai^ 
version, not beings <as yet, in the jjossession 06 
the public, .1 can only, for theipresent, jsubinit 
to that public the epitome of its contents, which 
is ^prefixed to Ferisiitah's History of Hiadostajp, 
compared throughout, with great diligence, 
with the Persian Annais of JMirlihond, with 
' ^ the . 
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khe iFfcrtj^t' ' fefetory bf Abiilgaai « 6;»Haduf,^ and; 
sufeh ' <rtteir'^ Otiehtal Hfettfttes-fis lare in my 
pfa^essbnrcJf'Wkich thfe humber-- i« not small; 
liOr have they b6en procured by -theVauthot 
#itlidttt infinitV labdbr aiicl research, of hpavy^ 
jlfid a&cuniiiitetetl expeibst. Thi^chasmy bow^ 
ever, shatt'hereafter be filled upi| and thereat 
4fer wilU I'trAigti find thedark-perioil and events,' 
tb ^vhich that volUihinous detail bears refc4 
Jencev as satfefactorily elucidated, as I flatter 
myself he will the obscure history of the Ava- 
tars themielves> or the ten descmts of Veeshnu. 
During these inquiri^sf intQ the remotest histof 
#icll antiquities of Asia, as I have constantly 
kept the Sacred. Volume aqd the. in valuable- 
fragments of Chaidsean Hiitory by Berosus be*;^ 
fore ime, with all that Bishop Cumberland; 
Stanley, fjyde, Athanasius Kircher, and others; 
have written upon the Photnicians, Chaldaeansj* 
Persians, and Egyptians ; and, as I have dili<- 
gently contrasted them with the latter and.more; 
profound disquisitions of Sir William JdiieSi in 
the Asiatic Researches, relative to the origin 
and early history of thc«8e nations, I trust,.! 
shall not be thought presumptuous for offering 
^ decisive opinion with respect to that remote 
period, and those apparently fabulous events. 
I consider the whole as only a corruption of 

antient 
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iantieiit CKaldacdn history and traditions; ahd 
thefefore have referrfed the incidents of the 
Great Wa* recorded in the Mahabbarat; and 
4ll the rbiTiantifc accbutits^ given in the sante 
voliiniei, of thfe battles of the Indian Soors 
and A^sooRs, that is, the good and evil Genii, 
to the cdn tests of the sons of Shehi and H^m 
for thfe empire of the. infaht- world. In short, 
1 have thfe moSt confident hope of being able 
tb ixEivtoNSTRAtE, as I procccdj that the wars 
af the Giants and Titans of other nations are 
known iB^ndia iitjder that denomination ; and 
the evidehce Whicih I shall adduce of the won- 
derful xSinlilitude Ijetwfeen the primitive theo- 
logy and mannets of the Chalda&ans and In- 
dians will, I trtistj mateiially serve to confute 
the romantifc ideas that have gone forth into the 
world of the unfathomable antiquity of the 
Hindoos, and of the ark of Noah resting upon ^ 
the Indian Caucasus, instead of Mount Baris in 
Armenia, 

After having read with laborious attention 
whatever has been written, concerning Ir;dia by 
the Persian and Arabian historians, of whom 
we have been favoured with elegant Latin 
versions by Pocock, Erpenius, Golius, Hud- 
son, Reiske, and other great Oriental scholars, 
I sate down to the serious re-perusal and ex- 

VOL. I. B aminatioa 
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imination of what the antient authors, esteem*' 
ed classical^ had delivered in relation to tha^ 
country ; but, from the little I already knew 
of its native history, I soon found their ac- 
counts, for the most part, to be replete with 
misconcejition, if not with gross,error» PoRtrs^ 
or rather Pourava, (for that. Sir W, Jopes 
has informed me, was the real name of the 
undaunted opposer of the great Alexander,} 
the reigning rajah of a country, called tl>e 
Panjab, from the five rivers that water it, 
seems to have been universally mia^en for 
the Supreme Monarch of India, to whom, 
probably, that prince was only one, though 
not the least formidable, among many tribu* 
tary princes; and the subjugation Oi* a pro- 
vince of that mighty empire was, with the usual 
vanity of the Greeks, magnified into the con- 
quest of India. By comparing, however, the 
relations of the Greek and Roman writers with 
those of Ferishtah, and the other Oriental 
historians, of whom a list of those in my 
possession is added to this preface, I gradually 
obtained that knowledge of the antient history 
and manners of the Indians, which I have at- 
tempted to exhibit in the volumes which will 
successively solicit the attention of the indul- 
c^^nt public. Had there been any-work at that 
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lirtie published; or hdd I known of any work 
intended to be published, thslt promised to in* 
itlude the antieht and modern histoi-y 6f Indian 
kccbrdtrig bdth to Sahsbreet arid cliskical wH- 
tcrs, land present to the reader a cdnipreheii- 
isive niw cif the Wonderful transactiohii per- 
Ibrtried, during the period of near foiir thou- 
sand yearsjt oh that grand theatre, I should 
nem have ventured upon ah undertaking* at 
bnce so arduous and so hazardous. 

As soon as I had formed the resolution, in 
fee best tniinnfer I might be? able^ to supply 
that defect, I communicated my intention to 
Sir Williatii Jones; in India; with tfrhose friend- 
ship t was hohouted at an early period of life, 
an^ tirho Vetdrned tne Such an answer as en- 
couraged mfe both to protefed with vigour 
atid to ilspife with ardour. He was at the 
same time so obliging as id impart a few hints 
for the cion<iuct of the work, which I have 
anxiously endeavoured to follow; 1 likewise 
submitted the ProptfSals for iriy intended His- 
tory td the Court df Directors of the East- 
India Company, accdmpanied with a Letter^ 
in which 1 tbok an extensive survey of the 
gre^t ouriines of that history. Nothing could 
be more flattering to an infant-undertaking 
than theapptause which that Letter' procured 

B 2 me 
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me from the most respectable quarters : ancJ^ 
indeed^ as a proqf .^at the distinguished body 
of men, to whom it was addressed, thought 
that the author had exerted laborious assi- 
duity in the investigation of the obscure sub* 
ject which he professed to elucidate, an imme- 
4iate answer was returned, znA forty sets of the 
History subscribed for. 

I frankly own to the candid reader that I 
Jcnew not, at the time, the full extent and mag- 
nitude of the undertaking in which I had em- 
barked. At my very entrance into the grand 
historic field, through the whole ample circuit 
of which it became necessary for me to range^ 
a field over-run with exotic and luxuriant ve- 
getation, such a prospect unfolded itself, as, I 
confess, at once disheartened and terrified me* 
Such a variety of complicated and profound 
subjects pressed for discussion, before the way 
could be sufficiently cleared for an entrance 
upon the immediate path of History ; so deeply 
were the Vild fables of Indian Mythology 
blended with the authentic annals of regular 
History ; that the proper execution of the ar- 
duous work seemed to dehiand the exertion 
of abilities, as well as the Command of for- 
tune, to which I could by no means lay claim. 
It soon occurred to me, that^ instead of the 

solitary 
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solitary exertions of an individual of moderate 
talents, of /confined and precarious income, 
with no powerful patron in the high and 
splendid circles of life to protect, and no opu- 
lent private connections vigorously to promote, 
the work, the completion of so extensive a 
plan as that laid down by myself required the 
united efforts of some considerable literary 
society, combining a splendid assemblage of 
genius and erudition, and embodied for the 
purpose, with every public library in the king- 
dom at their service, and, I might add, the 
public treasury also at their command. The 
stupendous systern of the Brahmin Chro- 
nology, extending back through millions of 
years; the obstinate denial of a general 
DELUGE by those Brahmins; the' perplexing 
doctrine of a Trinity in the Divine Na- 
ture, for ever occuring in the operations qf 
the grand Indian Triad of Deity, Brahma, 
Veeshnu, and Seeva, a doctrine not to be traced 
to any immediate connection with the Jewish 
nation, yet more conspicuous in India than 
even in the Triple Mithra of Persia, and the 
Globe, the Wingj and the Serpent, vvhich, ac- 
cording to Kircher, formed the Trinity of 
Egypt; these were among the numerous, the 
delicate, and abstruse, topics, which neither the 
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plerieal nv hfstprical function in whiph I had 
^^^^g^ ^p^ld allpw of t^iQg passed oypr ii^ 
gilenc€!^ 

I hacj fipt, ^t fifst^ formed the remotest confi 
peption, that, to enter into tUe spirit of the 
Alitiei^t Sanscrpe^ History of If^dia* or. to ren* 
^r ttiait bi$tory intelligible to the reader, it 
Woul4 be necessary to engage in the deep^t 
99troncHnical speculations of the Oriental lyOrld; 
yet, a$ I advanced in my inquiries, I found 
that kind of knowledge to be indisp^nsal^^e ; 
fofy 4Q fact, thip prinieyal histories of all the 
antient enipires of the earth amount tp littlei 
inore |han the romantic dreams of astronomic; 
cal mythology. This is particularly evident 
in Hind^tan, from the two great apd mp4 
;;intient rajah-fam^lies being denominated Sur^ 
yA-9Al!i^« and Cbianpha-bans, or Children 
of the Sun and Moon. 

I have entered farti^er ^nto these astronp«! 
inical disquisitions than npiy .friends may think 
^as either necessary, pr, in regard to the sale, 
pf my hpokj pru4mt ; \^\xi this particular sub-^ 
ject was intimately connoted with others of 
a higher, nature and niore momentous re^^ 
(^earph- — : The daring assertions of certain scep- 
tical Frpnch philosophers with respect to the. 
Age of the Worldi whose arguments \ havQ 

attempted 
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\.^a to refute, arguments pniA^*^... ^ 
founded on the high assumptions of die Brah* 
xnins and other Eastern nations, in point of 
chronology and astronomy, could their extras 
vagant claims be substantiated, have a direct 
tendency to OYtj^iftn the Mosaic system, and; 
with it, Christianity. I hjive, therefore, with 
what Access the reader must hereafter .deter<> 
mine, laboured to invalidate those clainas^ with 
all the persevering assiduity which a hearty 
belief in the truth of the former, and an un«* 
shaken attachment, not merely professional, to 
the latter, system* could not fail of exciting and 
animating. While epgaged in those inquiries^ 
the fortunate arrival of the second volume of 
tk^ Asiatic Researches, with the various disser- 
tations^ on the subject, of Sir William JoneSf 
and of Mr Pavis, who 'has unveiled the astro*- 
nomical mysteries of the famous Suhya Sw>- 
S^HANT4, the most antient Sanscreet treatise on 
that science, enabled me to pursue with satis* 
faction, with security, and, I trust, to de- 
monstratipn^ the plan which I had previously 
formed, and upop which alone the difficulty 
can be solved. 

Guided by such indisputable autl^orities, I 
trust I have proved, in the first volume of my 
History, that the personagi^, who are said to 

8 4* . have 
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have flourished so piany thousand years in "the 
.earliest ages, were of celestial, not terrestrial 
origin; that their empire was the empire of 
unagination in the skies, not of real power on 
this globe of earth ; that the day and year of 
Brahma, apd the day and year of mortals, are 
of a nature widely different ; that the whole 
jargon of the Yvgs, or grand periods, and 
consequently all those presumptuous assertions 
of the Brahmins, relative to the earth's anti^ 
quity, have no foundation hut in the great sot, 
lar and lunar cyples, or planetary revolutions ; 
and that CHALD-flEA, and not Ind^a, was the 
parent-country of mankind. In proof of this 
last assertion, I have produced a few remarks 
able instances which evince the primitive lan*- 
guages of Chaldaea apd India not to be greatly 
dissimilar ; that the pame ApiM may be traced 
to the Sanscre^t root, Adam, or the jfirst; that 
in the prophetic and regal title of Menu of 
India maybe i;ecognized the patriarch Noah; 
that their great hero Bali, an appellative sy- 
eponymous with the Bel, or Baal, of their neigh- 
bours, is no other than Belus; ^nd that all the 
prodigies of valour and wisdorn fabled of the 
renowned Dionysiits of India, if true, ar,e only 
true of Rama, the son of Cush. Whatsoever 
partial objections may be^ urgpd against the 
' sjstem 
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system, th as adopted by me, I am convihce4 
ihat it is the only fcasjis upon which any solid 
history of Antient India can be foundedi 
and every fresh inquiry confirms me in that 
ppinion. 

Among the various kinds of evidence herer 
after adduced in corroboration of my idea, I 
have appealed to one particular species, of 
a nature equally curious apd remote from 
pommon inve^tigatipn. If it happen that Cri^ 
(icisni should point any severe strictures on 
that pprtion pf my wqrk, I §haU think myself 
^xcecflingly i\\ repaid for literary toil, which 
cost ine qiany nights of painful vigi|, and 
\ynich, from the intense application I wa? 
compelled to bestovy uppn the subject, mate« 
|:ially injured my health. 1\ was an attentive 
and. accurate inspection of the Splar and Lu? 
|iar Zodiacs of India, inserted in the same va- 
luable cpUeetion, the former cpnsisting, lik§ 
^t of Egypt a[nd Greece, ^pf twelve constella- 
tions, similar in order and designation, except 
in the sigjis of Virgo aqd Gemini, and the lat- 
ter of tt/pentyrseven, resembling^ the Manazil- 
Ajl-Kama?,. >qf the Arabians, that first sugr 
gested tp me (he. hypothesis upon which I have 
))estowed indefatigable pains^ and whic^i I sh^U 
Xko:w cursorily unfold. 

That 
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That the ** anticnt history pF the illustrious 
j^sunilies of Greece^ during the ppetical ages, 
l&ight bje read in the heaveps*' was tlip ppi*- 
liion of the late Mr Costard, one of the most 
profound Oriental astrpnopiers ever born out 
fsf Asia, But it is a fact notorious, and allow- 
ed by all proficients in that noble and won<- 
^erful science, that the Greeks, although they 
carried astronomy to a surprising height of 
improvement, were not the inventors of it. 
They bprrpwed from the Egyptians their 
knowledge of its principles; and, in their 
wild itmbitipn to have themselves considered by 
posterity as the most antient nation on earth, 
and their country as the sole fountain pf the 
arts and sciences, they adapted to the conr 
atellations, alnady formed, the various parts of 
their own fabulous history. Sir Isaac New-r 
ton, indeed, in his- least perfect work, *^ the 
Chronology of antient ijlingdpms amended/' 
has affirmed, that Chiron first formed the 
sphere fpr the use pf the Argonauts ; but evert 
a name so highly and deservedly eminent as 
Newton-s cannot sanction a palpable error. 
Pr Rutherforth, in one of the most ingenious 
productions on the subject of natural philc^ 
sophy that ever was published, ha^ in the 
clearest manner evinced, that the constella^ 

tions. 
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tipns, xleiineated on the sp^re^, tiiQv^ <^PP>ft 
rently allusive to th« Ar^oaautic ^pe^iUQO^ 
could nqt pqs$it>ly |>e the fabric^tipi^ of Chir 
1*0119 or any Q|her Grecian, fbi; t^at purpose; 
since the greatest part of th^ ft^rs in the cpQr 
^teliation Argo^ anfl, in partict|]arf Capppui^ 
the brightest pf theip, weye ?)ot yisible in any 
part of Greece; and np a^trpnopier W011I4 
be so absurd as to delip^atc: constdliations t/ti 
direct the course ^f a vessel, the principal 9tari 
in M^hich *'* could not be seen by the mariners^ 
• cither when they $et out, prwl|ien theyca^e 
^o the end of their voyage."* Although^, ^n* 
fjoubt^dly, ni^^ny of the figures of the constelf 
lotions have the appearappe of being antient E^'^ 
gyptiati hieroglyphics, yet, that at least th^pe 
pf the Zodia^c pould not be of genuine Egyp«^ 
tian origin, among other evident prpofe which 
will be hereafter adduced by me, one or tW0 
only sh^iU be stated at present. In the iint 
place, they are not adapted to the order* in 
Vvhich the seaions siicceeded each other in E^ 
^pt. i^pr instancy, the sign Virgpi which it 
represented by a ypung female, with ears of 
ripeped corn In her band, evidently points ta 

the 

• I shall, herqafter, have occasion Ip cite this curious passage 
of Dr Rutherforth more at length. It is in the second volume of 
IN ^9^rto Edition^ page S^O/ Cambridge, 1748. 
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fha season of' tfee harvest. Such, in fact, it is 
ia most countries when the sun enters into 
that sign, that is, in September ; but, in Er 
gypt, where the fertility of the country de- 
pends upon the annual overflowings of the 
Kile, and where consequently the concerns of 
l^gricuiture ar>e both managed on different 
principles and directed by peculiar local regu- 
lations, the period of the harvest is in March'; 
or rather, as Pliny has recorded it, paulo ante 
Calendas Aprilts.* The same argument forci- 
bly applies to the sign Aquarius, by which 
are meant the chilling rains of the bleak winr 
ter-season ; whereas hardly any rain at all falls 
in Egypt, and their winter is the finest season. 
Hence it is evident, that the Egyptians could 
not have beep the inventors of a forni and 
order of the constellations inapplicable to their 
own cliinate, but must have brought a sphere, 
already fabricated for the use of agriculture 
and navigation, from some primeval country 
inhabited by them, before their migration to 
the banks of the Nile; and that primeval 
country, we are informed from the most sa^ 
pred authority, was Chaldjea. 

• Plinii Nat. Hist, lib, xviii. cap. xlvii. Aldi edit. 
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tfhpressed, therefore^ with ideas on thesuliH 
ject» similar to those that. swayed Mr Costard's 
mind; but^ at the same time^ coni^inced that 
the " hi^ory td be reid in the heaTenb**. nei-* 
ther alluded to the Grecian, nor wholly to the 
Egyptian, niythdogy, I have adventurously 
launched into a new region of historical in« 
vestigation^ and have attempted to giv^, fi^m 
the ample. and recording tablet o£ the skies; 
the real history of the first grand ; family 'of 
the : post-diluvian world. I have commenced 
the history, of the antient sovereigns . of Hin-< 
dostan,' that is, of the children of the sun and 
moon, from the stherial region whence they 
probably emanated ; and a comparfsoir, which 
I have been enabled to make, t)f all the Oriental 
zodiacs, solar and lunar, that could be procu* 
red by my researches into books of antiquity, 
fully corroborates the system .upon which I 
have proceeded. Indeed, so wide has been the 
range I have found myself compelled to take, 
of such an extensive nature were the subjects 
that continually rose and demanded elucida* 
tion, that, in the former part of the work, I 
seemed to be under the necessity of writing, 
not so much the History of Hindostan, as 
THE History of Asia itself, and 6f the 

HUMAN RACE IN THEIR INFANT STATE. 

Without 
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^idkout taking diib ehlairged reifrospeet o^ ah- 
lAeot periods^' tl^ earljr faifltefy df ah emplrei 
trndoubteNiiy ttne of the first estiblkh^d tipon 
tsx&ii bitsimied ab kbat history is with^ thedcK^ 
gical as)d astrinromical i^pecukliionS) atid \ti^ 
Volv^ as it is in that cHT J^ria and P^tsiai 
would be totally iininteiUgibie; 

White t)r ililiiierforth c6nibafe the asser- 
tion of Sir Isaac Newton^ tb^ Chiirdn formed 
Ae first spbete fear tlie iise of die Argonautf 
iEi. their voya^ to Cdicli£9^ be yet alloWH^ tbal> 
many of the fcoostellations of the Grecian 
iuJb is (as JVtr Ciistird in another Ureati^ ha^ 
proved) the Cfaaldaean, sphere, apparendy al^ 
lode to that event; but then he thinks they 
Were iabriciated at a period subsequent to it§ 
eomjdetion, and wer^ intended only a& m<em&^^ 
rials of it. With respect to the event itself^ 
Mr Bryant^ in the second volvime of his Ana- 
lysts of antient Mytholbgy^ has offered very 
substantial arguments to evince that it nevet 
took place at all, and that the whole story 
originally arose from some misapprehended 
traditions relative /o the ark df Noah^ and the 
sacr&l personages that attended him on this 
most important voyage eVer recorded. Had 
Mr Bryant more frequently directed his at- 
tention to that Persijui and Arabian literature 

which 
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ti^htcjbi Mr Bidi^rdson, m his Diaserfotioti 6li 
the ^Languagesi Literature^ and Ma&oers^ f^ 
Extern Nations^ aeeim to think he tfeate4^ 
with toa much coixtempt, he sEiight have 4e« 
i;ived a surprisiBg support to bis assertions froaa 
many of their a6troiK>mical productions. Foe 
instance, in Dr Hyde's translation of Ui«va 
B£g's taUofrof the fixed ^rs, the sign Ar<hii 
is siinply cajled Stelx^a Navis^ that is, tis 
CMstwllatmiqf the ship ; and th^e is reasofi 
to suppose, that, -in naming the stars, the royal 
astronoQ^er of Persia fo^Upwed some very aa« 
tient ^i^trenQmical tables, known in his owft 
country; sinoet, had be cfi^ied ihom of Pto«> 
lemy, he would have denominated it, s^ter 
that writ^^ A^y^^ agi^irfio^ tjbe asterism o0 
Argo. 

Mr Bryant has slightly mentioned, from; 
this author, that, by Oion, the Pes^iaas u* 
suaUy understood Nimrod^ and that an altar 
formed part of the antient sphere; but hsk 
might have gone farther than this, and, m 
the signs of the zodiac, and the constellations 
of the Southern hemisphere in particular, have 
discovered many other striking circumstaneea 
ijelative to the early post-diluvian ages, Th^ 
ample nptes, which Dr Hyde has added to 
thi^ work of Ul.ug. Beg, upon every one :of 

the 
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tlffc forty-dght constellations, into wfiicfi 'tli*} 
totients divided the visible fieavens^ with th^ 
enumeration of their sevei^l Orietital appella^ 
tions in Chaldiee, Hebrew^ Pfersiati, arid Ara-^ 
feic, with large extracts from the writings bf 
various Asiatic astronomers^ exhibit ait inesti- 
mable treasure df iilteliigence ih this line of 
fcience^ which seciifiiis never before tb ha^e beeii 
Sufficiently attended td by the Eiistef ti anti^ 
^naryor the historian of Asiatic events. Sui^ef-^ 
JyS if the antient - Greeks had the />o//cy to 
adapt their mythdlogic details to fconstella- 
tfons tptally irrelative to their history, the 
moderns should have the koneiiy to restore 
to the- Chaldaeans what it is evidetit origi- 
nally belonged to them, and what I am of 
opinion can be proved to allude to the primi-^ 
tive history of mankind. The whole of the 
fifteen Southern cbnstellations, probably the! 
first delineated on the celestial sphere^ appear- 
to me to afford an illustrative commentary ' 
upon, and to yield decisive testimony to, the 

truth of THE TEN FIRST CHAPTERS OF GeNE- 

SIS. For, in memorial of what other events,* 
except of those important ones that engrossed 
the grateful admiration of the post-diluvian 
fathers of mankind, were placed ip the hea- 
vens, first, the constellation of navis, or the 
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shipi secondly, ara^' or the altar j" Vi\x\vi\ak 
vast body of fire and smoke ascending near thft 
Triangle, the remarkable Egyptian' synibol o| 
Deity ; thirdly, the sacrificer, whom the? 
Greeks (for a reason which 1 shall hereafteit 
explain) denominated Chiron, the <ientawr>^. 
fourthly, the beast about tp be sacVificed, itti- 
properly called liipus^ since Ptolertiy uses 'th6 
term 0i?fio^, and t|ie Arabian appellative of Hhe 
constellation is translated fera by- D'r Hyde; 
fifthly, coRVt/s^ ov the raven; sixthly, CRATfe;RV 
or the cup of libation^ called by the Egyptians- 
crater beneficus OsirzdiSjZud I trust that no 
trutlj^ can be' more indisputably proved than 
that which I have laboured to establish in the* 
following pages, that Osiris and Noah are the 
same. Seventhly, eightly, and ninthly, with 
respect to theCANis Major, the Canis Mi-^ 
NOR, and Lepus, that is, the greater and les- 
ser rfo^, and the hare, situated so near to Orion,' 
the great and iniquitous hunter both of men 
and beasts, I shall take* the liberty of mserting 
the illustrative word^ of my author himself: 
Dr Hyde tells us, the Jews called this constel-t 
lation Gibbor, that is, gigas^ the giant. Hct 
then adds. Propter diias Canes et Leporem rpi^ 
sunt in vicinid^ poetiefabulati Oriona fiiisse ve--- 
nationis studiosum : isgtie, in cwlo cxisUns^ ffi^,, 
. Vol. I. C erit 
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mt fieut Nimrod, Gibboi^ $ajid, i. e., Gigas^ 
^ Potem venathne coram Domim. In thi^ 
l^ce I cannot but dissent from Dr Hyde, and 
Aink there is % more truth than fable in the 
auppositioh that Orion and Ninirc(d mean tho 
^am^ person. The whole of the reiiafalning 
Ctonstells^tions of the Sputhern hemisphere are 
eorjipofied of afuatic objects or animajs, and 
May be con$ider€d as poiqtedly allusive to a 
Q£jfj?B.AL DELyop^ at least as ppint^dly as 
any of |he otjiers can be to the expedition of the 
Argonauts. 

So fi^r Dr Hyde, in his profound agtrono-. 
micatl commentary upon Ulug Beg, was of use 
to guide my adventurous step through thia 
daogerous grounfj, as far as I know, untrod- 
den before ; and from {his author, and the 
plegant Torsion o/ the astronomy of Alfraga- 
mis, by the learned Golius,/ Lacquired such a 
' knowledge of the Persian and Arabian astro* 
nomy as enabled me tp proceed with increa- 
sing confidence in this complicated inquiry. 
The Egyptians^ hov/ever, whoj during the 
revolution of so many centuries, devoted 
tflemselves to the study of this science, and 
Tffeo were so uniyersally pelebrated as, ^he 
tnost expert astronomers in the antient world, 
appeared to merit stiU more atten^ve exami- 
nation « 
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nation. Fortunately^ in the second vdumt 
of Kircb^r's CEdipus iEgyptiacus, there k 
preserved that invaluable relic of antiquity, 
the antient sphere of th6 philosophic proge- 
ny o[f MizraiiHi in many of the fabulous 
characters and hieroglyphic delineations en-^ 
gravfed upon it, totally different from that 
of the Chalda^ans, but still bearihg each t4 
the other such a general feature of similitud^i 
as to demo0stratc their originating in the fer-* 
tile invention of the same race^ and their cor- 
respondence to the early events of one com- 
mon eoqnfry. In my observations upon this 
sphere^ I have remarked, that, though Kir- 
cher might be, ift some instances, what War- 
bnrton represents him, a learned visionary, 
yet, Bs he was indefatigable in procuring, from 
every quarter, the hieroglyphic symbols of 
Egyptian knowledge, their genuineness may 
be depended on when bis conjectures possibly 
may not; I shall not, however, prolong these 
pages by dwelling at present on any parti- 
cular instances that might be brought to illus- 
trate the foregoing assertion, but shall pass on 
to the cursory consideration of one or tw6 re- 
markable circumstances that struck niy eye in 
reviewing the solar and lunar zodiacs of India : 
in the former of which there is^ in my opinion, 

C2 a 
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* Strong corroborative testimony of the deluge. 
It is in the sign of YiFgo, who, as Sir William 
Jones observes -on that zodiac, ' ^' is drawn, 
statiding on a boat in water, holding in one 
hand a lamp and in the othtt an ear of rice- 
corn ;''* circumstances which cqlially recall 
to our remembrance the Egyptian Isis and the, 
fcleijsinian' Ceres, with, the nocturnal gloom in 
which thfeir rites were celebrated^ as they do 
the awful event, which I have united my 
hutoble efforts with Mr Bryant to prove those 
rites: depicted.'f With respect to the Nac 
SnATRA, or Mansions of the Moon, which 
iorm the Limar Zodiac, it is possible that the 
argument I have brought to prove that this 
very curious mode of measuring out the hea-' 
vcns, so" totally foreign to, and unknowji.in, 
all <he systems of European astronomy, origi- 
nated among the astronomers of India, may 
be thought decisive r viz. that it could not be 
borrowed from Chaldaea or Arabia, because the 
Lunar Zodiac of India consists, and ever did 
consist, of twenty-seven mansions only; whil^, 
according to Costard, that of Chaldaea, and, 
according to Hyde, that of Arabia, have ever 
contained twenty-eight mansions :' besides th^ 

• See the Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 292. 
t See vol. ii. of the 3e Dissertation i.' 
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curious' catalogue of atiimalp'and c^bj^ts^: aK 
most all of them peculiar, to Ih^lia, ,by which * 
those mansions are distinguished^ such as the,' 
head ^ud teeth of thie elephant^ sacred conques, 
an instrument used in their temples, and /»- 
dian tabors^ afibrds additional proof of thisfls-s 
sertion. One, howe;ver, of the asterisms oi 
tliat zodiac is not so peculiarly Indian,, sinci?^ 
we find among the number an oblation to Jhf. 
godsj noticed before ; which I as firmly believe 
to be allusive to the offering of Noah when he : 
descended from the ark, as, I am convinced the 
two-faced image^ delineated on another, does 
to Noah himself, the only true Janus Bijrons of 
the antient world. However, in my history 0/ 
the three first Indian Avatars, I have been able 
to adduce far more decisive evidence, relative 
to the general deluge, than can be collected 
from any symbols or displayed in any hiero- 
glyphics whatsoever. 

One principal inducement, next to the 
high-er motives, explained above, for entering . 
into this wide astronomical range, was the an- • 
xious wish by this means to throw light upon, 
the obscure annals and involved chronology 
of antient India, an object w^ich has been ef^ 
fectually obtained by it. To that important 
point I have directed all the scattered rays 
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if inlbii^ttion which I could coftect in the 
oouise of these researches ; and, although t 
hikve by this means been enabled, I trust suc- 
cessfully^ to combat the claims of the Brah- 
mins to such stupendous adtiquily ^ that 
iBd;sted on by them, yet have I not neglected,, 
at' the same time^ to substantiate every just 
aEod well-founded claim the Hindoos can urge 
to superiority, either in regard to their early 
civilization, or their rapid progress to perfec- 
tion in arts and sciences, wh^n those assump- 
tions do not militate against all the received 
opinions and traditions of mankind. Not- 
w^ithstanding their absurd geographical notions^ 
which the reader will find exhibited, fron^ 
Sanscreet authority, in a future page of this^ 
volume, yet there is every reason, from the 
doctrine of the seven superior Bo buns, or 
purifying spheres, through which they sup- 
posed the transmigrating soul to pass; and 
fi^om the CIRCULAR dakce, in which, ac- 
cording to Lucian^ in his Treatise de Sal- 
tatione, they worshipped the orb of the Sun ; 
to believe they had^ in the most early pe* 
ribds, discovered that die earth in form was 
spherical^ and that the planets revolved round 
the sun. Besides the knowledge of the true 
solar system, which Pythagoras ipost probably 

. learned 
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ieithed \n iridia, thferc is every reason ti 
think that they were^ acquainted witli sphe^^i^ 
rical trigonometry, and that something very 
mueh like the Newtonian system df aitractiea 
and gravitation was known among them. In- 
deed, Sir William Jones seems to confirm this, 
when he informs us, that '* the works of Ya* 
Van Acharya are said to include a system of 
the- universe, founded on the principle of at* 
TRACTION and the central position of the 
sun/* which I think it is far more likely Py^ 
tfaagoras learned of this philosopher in India 
than this Brahmin of Pythagoras lA Greece ; 
for, to have gone thither, he must have re- 
nounced the self-sufficient character of that* 
haughty tribe' and Have violated a leadings 
jM-ecept of the religion and policy of Brahmt. 
This very early knowledge of the great fun* 
damental principles of astronomy se<;ms to 
be incontestably proved by a passage, which 
immediately follows in the third discourse of 
Sir William Jones, '* that the names of the 
planets and zodiacal starsi which the Arab* ^ 
borrowed from the Greeks, are found in the 
oldest Indian records."* In short, while Ih^ve 
anxiously endeavoured to do justice to the su^ 

• Asiatic Reseas-ches, vol. L p. 4Sa* 
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peripr clwms <o credit of the Mosaic system/ 
I^'Jjaw been; careful not to do the Bfahmins 
iojuttice. I have that kind of partiality which 
Qvery historian possesses for the nation whose 
hijatory. he is probably induced by that very 
partialUy to record ; but, I trust, it has sel- 
dom misguided my judgement and in no in- 
stances falsified my narration. 
, Our path, thus cleared through the mazear 
of antient astronomical mythology, and the 
history of the Ten Avatars, or descents of 
\feeshnu; in a human form, which seem to 
be of a similar nature with the Ten Sari : 
of Chaldaea, and the TenSephiroth of the 
IJebrews, extensively explained, the serious 
body of classical history will commence to-^ 
wards the middle of the first volume, with 
an account of the successive irruptions of 
tlje .Assyrians, the Persians, . and Grecians, . 
into that beautiful country, the delightful 
stirvey of which lias, in every age of the 
world, awakened the envy, inflamed the jea- 
lousy, and stimulated the avarice, of neigh-* 
bouriog • 4^spots. The alternate operation, 
of tljese base and degrading passions has 
too frequently contributed to cover the most, 
fertile plains which Asia can boast with 
sterility, and deluge them with the blood 

of 
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of the innocent natives. Of the plan upoa) 
which this^ portion of the. ensuing history, 
taken from the classical writers of Greece 
and Rome, and the Persian and Ar;4>^an 
historians, will be conducted^ an ample pro- 
spectus is given in my Letter to the Directors 
of 1790: to that Letter I must refer the 
reader, ^nd he will there find an abridged 
account of most . of the authors, Oriental- 
and European, cited in the course of the 
History. I have neglected no means in my 
power of making this work a complete ana- 
lysis of Indian history. I harVg penetrated to 
the fountain-head of all authentic intelligence; 
which concerns that region, and, commencing 
my narrative at the remotest known a;ra of 
great national events, have brought it down^ 
fo the latest that can at all deserve the notice^ 
of regular history ; even from that Semiramis, 
whom;Piodorus describes as pouring her mil- 
lions upon its ravaged frontiers, to that dis- 
astrous moment, when, according to the recent . 
relations of Mr Frazer and Sir W Jones, the 
sanguinary usurper of the throne of the Sefi's 
planted the standard of Persia upQn.the battle- 
ments of Delhi. 

To an undertaking thus comprehensive in 
its- design and important in regard to its 

objects^ 
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dbjeets, an undertaking generally alloti^ed W 
be, at this moment, a desideratum in Ultra-' 
htrey it might naturally have been expected, 
that not only the Court of Directors them- 
rfelres, who, in fact, manifested l^y their re- 
solution so early and so flatterifog an atten* 
tion to the address of the author, but that 
all those gentlemen in their service* or other- 
wise, lyho from situation or connection could 
niot be indijfferent to Indian concerns^ would 
ha^e extended their powerful support and 
patronage. 

It W2LS not unreasonable to suppose that 
the man of business would be interested by 
tlie faithful detail professed to be given of 
conamercial transactions during so many re- 
volving centuries,- and that the man of let* 
ters W'ould be induced decidedly to support' 
a production recommended by a eircum- 
Stance equally novel. and gratifying; that m 
one work, of small expense^ was to be combined 
the substance of all the most esteemed Persian 
and Arabian histoi'ians upon the subject, of 
whose productions correct and elegant Versions 
have been yet presented to the public ; pro* 
ductions mouldering upon the shelves of pub* 
lie libraries, or deposited in the inaccessible 
museums of learned individuals ; productions 

equally 
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i^c^itatly high in value and difSxajtlt to be 
procured. 

For myself, conscious^ that I ^lad, by con- 
tinued inquiry, by extensive readings and in- 
tense application, endeavoured to prepare my- 
self for the important task in which I had 
engaged, I too eagerly indulged those san- 
guine expectations of success which were en*^ 
tertained by ihe prirvate circle of ray friends. 
Enjoying from nature a very ample portion 
of those high and volatile spirits, whiqh ^ 
they are often in early youth the occasion 
of many errors, afterwards regretted^j so ia 
riper years they too frequently buoy up witfci 
false hopes the deluded imagination, I suffer- 
ed those spirits to betray me into the most 
fatal delusions. I exulted In the fair prospect 
that a life early marked by the vicissitudes of 
fortune, or rather continually passed in the 
extremes of gay hope and gloomy disappoint- 
ment, as it approached its meridian, was^ 
likely to be cheered with the dawn of success 
and a share of probable independance ; that 
some moiety of the public applause would be 
the conscq.uence of incessant efforts to merit 
it, and that an adequate portion qf emolu- 
ment would be the reward of severe literary 
toiL I therefore embarked in the pwrcija^e 
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0f the various- books, charts, and engravings, 
necessary for the composition or elucidation, 
of my work, a considerable part of a small 
fortune, which fell to me by the untimely 
death of a near and beloved relative, and, as 1 
was settled in the country, reqiote .from the 
convenience of a public library, and was con- 
stantly in wajit of many expensive publica- 
tions in regard to India, which, indeed, froni, 
their recent date no public library could 
furnish, I continued to accumulate expenses 
of this kind, till a sense of prudence com-, 
pelled me to resort to the bookseller to know 
the result of the distribution of my proposals 
and the publication of my advertisements. 
Let it for ever repress the ardour of romantic 
ambition and the enthusiastic dreams of 
authors unknown to fame, and unprotected. 
by patrons invested with the ensigns of power 
«nd stationed at the helm of political emi- , 
nence, that, in the course of tvVelve months, 
THE History OF Hindostan, a work sane-* 
tioned by the approbation of the East-India 
Company in England and Sir William 
Jones in Iijdia, was able to obtain only a 
dozen subscribers ! — It was not, however, a , 
little flattering to the author, that amongst _ 
that number of unsolicited subscribers was 

the 
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the Marquis of Landsdown, who sent an ageni 
to inquire concerning the author, and to.ex^ 
press his Lordsiiip's hope that M so meritoriom 
a work might not sink for want of proper 
support/* His Lordsliip could only form 9, 
jiidgement of its possibl? merit from my Let* 
ter to the Directors; of wJiiich I printed a 
thousand, at the expense of Forty Pounds; 
a.nd have since been obUged to distribute tbeni 
gratis. ; ' * "' 

However deeply wounded were my feelings 
at this, ' I trust, unmerited neglect, espe*t 
cially from those high and eminent persons^ 
to v/horn T was from good authority informed 
that a History of Hindostan, upon an en* 
larged and comprehensive scale, would be of 
all things the most acceptable ; they -were 
still more deeply goaded, when, unwilling to 
venture farther in an undertaking that seemed 
to threaten total ruin to any individual, twos^ 
or three of* the most respectable booksellers,^ 
to whom I immediately offered my work,* 
declined having any thing to do with a pro^ 
dueVion which, it was predicted, the superior 
pert * and the transcendent abilities of Dr 
RoBjER'TSON would not fail. to crush in th^ 
embryo, ■ - ' 
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; To immes exalted into celebrity by tbe ve*r 

Iteration of vulgar ignorance and the cla^ 

^our of popular admiration, always violent 

imt seldom jusfy the nnind, ^atcustortied to 

^ink independently and liberally, disdains to 

pay unmerited faomage« But to a nwBX^ so 

deservedly eminent a$ that of Dr Robertson, 

I bow with isubmissioQ proportioijed to the 

feal respect which I entertain for hJs writingg 

and his virtues. Had his Historical Disqui* 

«lioii 9Lt all appeared tq inte to ren4er un^ 

necessary ;ift undertaking, proposed to be con 

dycted on a far mbre extensive stale, I should 

eertainly h&ye pa^d that deference to hhn^ 

'^ wRich I deem it not necessary to pay ti> dthers, 

tod have relinquished the ^eld to so abk a 

writer of History, 3ut, since oyr tilid^r* 

takings can by no meins be said to c}asb, a(y4 

4re executed on principles \^i4ely different, | 

tru^ diy perseverance will not be imputed to 

Improper vanity nor mistaken for* idle com- 

petitbn. The field is open to all, and the 

range is ^mple. If it should not be in my 

|>oWer to obtain the first laurel, a second, and 

no ignoble palm, may yet be mine. 

Disappointed in. my hopes and injured in 
my property, ray work treated with contempt 
by some and wit^i neglect by others, I, still 
iJ relaxed 
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relaxed not from the vigorous prowf^uljkfiif of ^ 

\l I felt that ^he active spark of honest am« 
bition, enkindled in my mind, was far from 
l)eing extinguished; nor was I entirely die^ 
serted, at this trying crisis, by those cottt 
sfitution^I spirits ^vhich I have sometiinet 
found to rise ip proportion tq the urgencjf 
qf adversity ; and which, amidst thje varidiii 
scenes of a chequered iife, have oftea en% 
abled me to trample on greater fiifficultien Uiai^ 
pven these, o ' 

In spite therefqre of menaced ruin both t^ 
reputation anci fortune, J determined to pciw. 
severe ; and, commencing those strenuous ^^ 
ertions, which I had hitherto neglected l» 
make, in the hope that a work, so general^ 
deemed a Desideratum, would make ils out^ 
w^y, t\\e scene hecanie suddenly aod agreeaWjT 
changed. The friends who yet remained to 
me fit Oxfojd were not deficient in their en* 
deavpurs to serv^e m^ ; and I was repeatedly * 
told to look to the Scat of Science for that 
support with which it wais humbly hoped an 
effort in literature would be honoured. The 
instant |ha| my yiews virer^ candidly stated, 
and the real object of tlais histpri^al invcsti- 
gation came to be more generally known, I 
had no rca^n ^P complain iai a want of duu;^ 

^Qcouragemem 
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encoufagement from men of learning and 
distinction. 

Dr Wetherell, the Master of University- 
College, ever anxious to promote the iriterest 
of those who have been educated at the Col- 
lege over which he has so long and bonoui r.bly 
presided, on my application to him, readily 
And warmly espoused the cause of my book. 
I had soon the happiness of proving that cha* 
racters 60 eminent in the path of genius and 
erudition, as are Pr Parr and Sir William 
SteoTT, were by no me^ns indifferent to tht 
raccess of their former pupil; since tiiey at 
once animated my desponding mind by com- 
Jhendation,. and, by their personal exertions, 
promoted the success of my work* The re- 
sult of these united efforts of my friends, to 
prevent a publication, which they thought me- 
fitorious, from being entirely laid aside, is evi- 
dent in the respectable, though not numerous, 
Kst of subscribers with which I was honoured; 
which, however defective in names, celebrated 
in the records of Indian fame, who disdain to 
be instruced concerning India from Britain, 
contain^ many illustrious by rank, eminent in 
talente, and distinguished by private worth. 
They ^re. indeed such names as must Reflect 
lustre on any piiWication, and it shajl be the 
:r . .^ ; unceasing 
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unceasing study of my life to merit such exm' 
alted patronictge. 

In respect to the general neglect with which 
the undertaking, in which I .have embarked, * 
has had the misfortune to be treated by those 
gentlemen/ to whom, from their connection-' 
with that country^ it might be supposed, a "^ 
History of India, upon a more extended basis/ 
than what I originally proposed, would be; 
highly acceptable; it is far from my wish tO) 
think with sentiments of acrimony or retort: 
the language of contempt. Were 1 indeed, 
inclined to retaliate^ opportunity might not be* 
wanting, in the future page& of this History,, 
to launch forth into the usual strain of in- 
flamed invective against the enormities assert- 
ed to have been committed in India, by cer- 
tain characters, equally hostile to literature 
and freedom, who are supposed to have grown 
rich by the plunder, and splendid by the beg- 
gary and massacre, of their fellow-creatures.. 
By an author inclined to indulge a satirical 
vein, an infinite deal of eloquence might again 
be displayed in painting.^ vast; continent de- 
luged with bipod, and in bemoaning the un*- 
timely fate of millions expiring in the pangs 
of artificial famine* Eloquence and truth, 
however^ do not always unite in the same 

Voju. I. D page. 
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I»g^ Whatever' real foundatiofa there may, 
be for believing that some dark transactions 
of this kind have tdken place in India, in 
tbose rfenaote regions where the restraining 
ama of tlife supreme executive pow'er could 
less effectually check extortion> and where. the 
disinterested generosity of a late chief go- 
vernor could be less conspicuously visible ; it 
is a fact notorioudy; evident that these ac- 
counts have, in many nespccts, been enor- 
rftoUsly magnified. This work will be tori- 
ducted upon principles very dissimilar front, 
those which disseminate^ calumny, and point 
ipvcctive, . I have declared, in my neglected 
Letter to the Directors, that I will etideavour 
to fulfil the character of "an upRroHt an0 

I4VfPARtl At HlSTOAlAN, TOTALLY FREE FROM 
THE VIOLENCb OF PARTY, WITHOUT THE 
TEMPOBISIJTG SERVILITY THAT DISGUSTS^ 
AND. THE INTEMPERATE ARDOVR THAl^ OF- 
FENDS." It is my intenti(Wi steadily and in- 
variably to adhere to that line of conduct; 
arid, though usurj>ation and lyrantiyj Arrayed 
ki imperial j^iirple and gorgeous in the spoil 
ef nations, ought never fo enjoy theil: fiit- 
gotten grandeo; uDcens^red by the warniftg 
voice of history, that ctensu^e should be ttiaihly, 
open, decisive, and pointed rathor against the 
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offence than the individual. In fact, however/ 
during the extensive review which I have been 
obliged to take of the successive transactions 
of Persians, Tartars, Venetians, Portugueze, 
Dutch, Frencli, and English, with the In- 
dians; the proceedings of tlie latter, except 
in the instance of a few during and uriprin^ 
cipled individuais, whose extortions no incjon- 
poratcd assembly of merchants, however inr 
flexibly virttX)us themselves, can «svcr iwhtoily 
pr42vent, Have appea«d to me to be by far the 
most candid, the most upright, and the most 
ifreproachabte. Such »r« my real «entiment3^ 
and I unfdd tii^Ai with(Rit the remotest ideii 
of fia'tteritig or ofie(id«bg any ^neatupe htei^ 
thing, cithe'r itt Asia or Europe. 

1 aim wiMing to beliefe that this negiect had 
arisen froni the -appArefit piawibitky of an aN 
gttment, whiiih either, jeattfi* competition ^i 
if>i*nfive i»t^Iev61ence has ftioiight proper to 
advance in tegatd to this , imdfertaking, with 
far more pertinacity than truth. What, these 
rash calumniators have urged, either novel or 
io-tereatijog, :c*n ipossiWy be expected from an 
aud^ioT who hws nevser visited the remote re- 
gion which he professes to describe ; vi'lio hn^ 
never on the spot examined the annals he 
undertakes to detail; i>ar conversed with tbd 

D 2 people 
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people whose history and manners he re- 
cords ? To this objection I trust the following, 
with every candid mind, will be a. sufficient 
answer. 

It was the good fortune of M. Soknerat 
and M. Niebuhr to have visited, in person, 
the scenes which their accurate and entertain 
ing volumes describe ; but they travelled with 
peculiar advantages, and at the expense of 
royal munificence^ • What they saw they faith- 
fully described ; and mankind are highly in- 
debted to them for their labours, nor have I 
in particular failed to profit by them; but let 
it be remembered that a knowledge of Indiaix 
Antiquities was not to be gained by a transient 
visit to the traders on the coast of Coromandel 
or Malabar ; nor, had it been possible to pene- 
trate even to Benares, are the Brahmins pf 
that celebrated university able fully to explain 
the principles of their own. theology and 
sciences. This is particularly true in regard 

* The numerous and explanatory engravings, in the expensive 
volumes of these travellers, have infinitely contributed towards the 
elucidation of the Indian Antiquities. Without those of Niebuhf, 
it would have been impossible to have given any correct idea of 
the figures at Salsette and Elephanta ; and, wkhout those of M. 
Sonnerai, the History of the Ten Avatars would have be3n 
scarcely intelligible. I have presented my subscribers with one 
beautifol plate from each of those writers. 

to 
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to theirVastironomy, since they are ignorant of 
the right application of those stupendous in«* 
strunlftnts, described so accurately by Sir Ro- 
bert Barker, in the Philosophical Transactions. 
Beside^y when we daily meet with so many who 
have penetrated even into the regions of Up- 
per Hindostan, who.bolth know so little and 
have written so absurdly about India, this 
objection, methinks, should have been urged 
with somewhat more caution and temper. 
Upon the whole, therefore, nothing could be 
more unjust or cruel, than for these unge- 
nerous critics, on so slender a foundation, 
prematurely to condemn and decry a work, 
of the composition of which they must be 
utterly unable, from a superficial survey, to 
comprehend either the arduous toil or the 
complicated difficulty. However, I trust, in 
vindication of my own injured reputation, and 
the persevering zeal of my friends, that in 
every page of the following work the reader 
will find a better answer to this objection than 
any in my power in this place to produce. 

There is likewise another objection which 
has been urged against this work, and from 
the consideration of which I will not shrink. 
*' The author,'- it has been said, " is not ac* 
quainted with the Asiatic languages.'* On 
D 3 this 
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th\i subject, let the words of Sir W, Jones be 
remembered, that " languages are not science^t 
but only the medium through whioh sdence is 
conveyed/* This renaark comes with peculiar 
force from an author, who is, perhaps, the 
greatest master of languages in the world ; and 
if correct versions, Such as those with which 
himself and Mr Wilkins have dbligcd the 
public, from the Sanscreet, and such as Pa* 
cock, Golius, and Greaves, have given us of 
Persian and Arabian historians, can be, pro^ 
cured, who is there that would waste the vigour? 
of life in the learning of languages, from which, 
after all, the information to be reaped will 
sdareely compensate the toil? Could transla* 
tionft to be depended upon be obtaii^d in so 
extensive a degree as I may require for the con* 
duct of this History, I can assure the reader 
that the hieroglyphic . characters in which 
Eastern literature is veiled, for me, should 
remain undisturbed. That not being entirely 
the c^se, I am slowly endeavouring to accom-* 
plish what Sir William, at my entrance upon 
this undertaking,^ recommended to mej *^ to 
acquire a sufficient knowledge of Persiatii to 
enable me td give a new translation of Ferish- 
tah j'' a work, be adds, greatly in esteem among 

all 
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all liidlan scholars, but of which Mr Dow^s 
translation n a T^y loose and imperfect one. 

Hitherto, however, I have had subjects far 
more important to attend to than the mere 
acquisition of languages; and, ivhen the read^ 
iliall consider the numerous diiiiculties with 
which I have had to contend, in writing thf 
Indian Antiquities; when he shall reflect, that 
i had to readf to digest ^ and to compose, What is 
thus offered to the public, froflpi ah infinite va#» 
riety.pf books, only to he procured with the 
utatmt diSiculty and at a ruinoMs expense ; a3 
well as that the topics discussed are both very 
abstruse jaad very remote from the common Ijne 
of literary investigation; he will, I trust, per- 
mit candour to predoijiinate over severity, aind 
instead of wondering that so little^ he will per- 
haps be surprised that so muck, has been ac- 
complished. . 

^ I can indeed safely affirm, in tlie words of 
tfie honoured patron of my juvenile produc^- 
tions, tlie Jate Dr Johnson,* that this work 

was 

* My mentioning m these terais tbe v^necated n^me of the Ute 
Dr Johnson will not, I tfu>t, be called presumption. — There are 
<iiose' living who can attest the handsome inanner in which he al- 
ways spoke of two very -early, but very different, prodiictians <>f 
mine : Twe ^ch-ooi-iBot, written, when at sclwol, in .imita- 
tion of The Sflew^did Shilling of Hiilipff^ ^wi tie Fsm^ 

D4 Translation 
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was *' wwtten with little assistance from the 
learned^ and without any patronage of the 
great ; not in the soft obscurity of ' retire- 
ment, or under the shelter of academic bowers, 
but aniidst inconvenience and distraction, in 
«icknfess and in sorrow/' I had scarcely com- 
menced my historical career, before 1 was 
called, upon an occasion the most distressing 
to human feelings, to exchange the blooming 
plains of Asia and the banjcs of the Ganges, 
where I began, in imagination, to range with 
delight, for the rugged rocks and Lethean stream 
of Bristol-Wells. It was; indeed, an occasion 
no less painful and distressing than th^e sight 
of distinguished worth, heightened by unaflFect- 
ed beauty, in the bloom of youth, slowly de-t 

Taakslatiok of the OEdiptts Tvranhus op Sophocles,' 
The former may be seen in Mr Knox's Elegant Extracts; the 
latter never wandered beyond the circle of the snbscribers. 

Indeed I cannot forbear stating a circumstance peculiarly ho^ 
nourable to myself^ and illustrative, at once, of the natural good- 
ness of his heart. At my entrance into orders, he wrote, imsoli* 
cited by me, a warm and friendly letter, to the Master of Uni* 
versity-CoUege, in my favour, with the proffer of a lucrative cure 
*' if Mr Maurice were in orders,^* of which circumstance he was 
Ignorant. I tw», at that time, in orders, and fixed at Woodford, 
which particular reasons prevented my relinquishing for Bosworth, 
the living of his friend, Dr Taylor. The Mcister'was so obliging 
as to send to ^e, to Woodford, Dr Johnson's letter, which I keep 
as a flattering memento of his friendship, and 9l striking proofs 
among others, of his enlarged philanthropy, . 

scending 
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scetiding to the unfruitful grave. No sponet 
was that melancholy event over, for which the 
too much honoured lines, in the church-yard 
of Woodford,* feebly attenipt to display the 

genuine 

^ As a part of these Verses, very inaccurately transtribed^ has 
appeared in tbe public pape^rs, I shall make no apology for in- 
serting them below more, correctly and tmmutilated, , I can assure 
the reader that, in doing this, I have no 'cwfdty to gratify. To 
compose them was the most painful task (a task enjoined, near 
the close of life, by the amiable deceased) that ever agonizing 
poet undertook. In presenting them to the reader, however^ I 
own I have some ambition to gratify. . I am ambitious of paying a 
public tribute of respect to worth, untimely snatched away, and 
sense early matured; and, if these volumes, by good fortune, 
should reach posterity, may her name and memory, that must ever 
be dear to virtue and to truth, descend with them, and consecrate 
the page. 

EPITAPH ON A LADY. 

SERENELY bright, in bridal smiles array'd ! 
The purple spring its blossom'd sweets displayed ; 
While raptur'd fancy saw full many a year, 
Jn bliss revolving, urge its gay career. ■ ■ 
..But, ah ! how deep a gloom the skies overspread; 
How swifl the dear delusive vision fled ! 
Plsease and pain the ling'ring hours consume. 
And secret feed on youth's corroded bloom. 
Ceas'd are the songs that filled the nuptial grove. 

The dance of pleasure in the bow'r of love 

For Hymen's lamp funereal torches glare. 
And deathful dirges rend the midnight air ! 
Oh ! thou, whose cheek, the rival of the rose#- 
With all the flush of vernal beauty gloves, . 

Whose 
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^ermine grief of the vrvit^r, than the circum- 
stances of vexatioij and disappointment, above 
jecapitulaled, successively rose to throw an 
additional 4shade over the remainder of a life, 
which seems doomed to be passed in extremes^ 

Whose pulses high with youthful vigour bound. 
The brightest bit In fsshfon's aiazy rounds 
Approach with awe the mansions of the dead. 
And, as the grave's drear bourn thy (botstepi; tread, 
Mark«^*midst these ravages of fate and time— 
Where worth lies buried m its loveliest prime; 
^~ Where youth's extinguished fires no longer burn, 
, And BR AUTY .slumbers in the mouldering urn \ 

Oh U pause r-* and, bending o'er fair Stella's tomb. 
Mourn fer hard lot, and read thy future doom ! 
SoR tie (ho sod that shields frofii wint'ry rains 
And blasting winds njy Stella's lov'd remains : 
May angels guard the consecrated ground, 
And flowers, as lovely, bloom for ever round ! 
Meek .sufferer ! -*-who, by namdess wo^ oppress-d. 
The patience of th* expiring Lamb possessed ; 
When, many a tedious moon, Uiy fever'd veins 
Throbb'd with the raging hectic's fiery pains. 
Nor heav'd a sigh — save thai alone which bore 
Triumphant virtue to a happier shore — 
Stella, whose streaming eye ne'er ceas'd to iflow 
^ When sorrow pour'd the plaint of genuine woe. 
Whose mind was pure as that unsullied ray^ 
That beams from heav'n, and lights the orb of day j 
Sweet be thy slumbers on this mossy bed. 
Till the last trump shall rouse the sleeping dead ; 
Then, having nought from that dread bla,st to fear. 
Whose eeho shall convulse the crumbling sphere, 
•In fairer beauty wake — a heav'niy bride, 
, ,And rise an angel, who a martyr diedt 
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I have no intention, in recapitulating these 
disagreeable particulars, to excite the com- 
passion or disarm the severity of the public 
censor!?^ who are now to pass judgement upon 
this work, but only mention them as the best 
apology I can offer for the long d£Lat in 
presenting the public with the two, first vo- 
lumes of Indian Antiquities, which ought 
to have made their appearance in the- course 
of lairt year* The public tribunal is an awfiil 
court, and I approach it with all the diffidence 
which a first effort, by an unaided individual, 
towards executing an extensive literary workf 
cannot fail of inspiring; but I know the 
judges, presiding at that tribunal, are neither 
to be soothed by entreaty nor intimidated by; 
menaces. It is in vain, if unmerited, to 
hope for the favour of the public ; or to di*- 
vert its censures, if deserved. ** I have now 
get my all upon a cast ; and I must stand the 
hazard of the die/' 

Having thus far considered the objections 
that have been made to this work, I must beg 
leive, before I conclude these introductory 
remarks, to mitigate the force of one or two 
thil way be urged against it. The first, and 
pot the least formidable, will probably be 
pointed ]^gainst the orthography of the proper 

names 
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names of Indian persons and pl^aces. This I 
own is one of the greatest difficulties which an 
historian of Asiatic events Has to encounter; 
for, to attempt always to giveitheni with un- 
deviating correctness, is to attempt little less 
than an impo^ibility. When I first com- 
menced this history, I.had resolved to follow 
the example of those who have endeavoured 
to write every Indian word exactly as it is 
pronounced in India; and the Dictionary of 
Mr Kichardson, in which the author, as he 
himself informed me, fallowed the orthogra- 
phical instructions of the late Major Davy, 
Persian Translator to Mr Hastings, seemed to 
be the most certain guide. But to Major 
Davy^s system I afterwards foijnd material 
objections were made in the Dissertation of 
Sir William Jones, on the orthography of 
Asiatic words, which so properly ranks fore- 
most among the valuable papers in the first 
volume of the Asiatic Researches ; and I have 
since, in general, adopted his own method, 
and those of Mr Halhed and Mr Wilkins. 
But the profound observations in that treatise, 
concerning the Sanscreet language, and the 
proper modes of writing it in Roman letters, 
as well as many other remarks on this abstruse 
subject, by the latter gentlemen, will be ex- 
hibited 
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hibited'to the reader in the Dissertation on the. 
Literature, of the Hindoos. In the Geo- 
graphical Dissertation for the most part, and 
throughout the whole of my Histpry, whea 
names of places occur, I have constantly used* 
the mode of orthography adopted by Major 
Rennell, who is undoubtedly the best judge 
of what, in that respect, is most proper^ 
I say, in the Geographical Dissertation, for 
the most part^ because, in abridging the geo« 
graphy jpf the Subahs, I was compelled ofteii 
to adopt the language of Mr Gladwin, the 
translator, who seems scrupulously to adhere 
to the maxims of Major Davy. The readeft 
will therefore find, in that Dissertation, ' a 
variety of orthography which I cannot ap- 
prove, but knew not well how to avoid. It 
was the Dissertation first written, and . under 
the general impressions of the private advice 
of Mr Richardson, "to write the words as 
nearly as I could learn, both from his Dicr 
tionary and general information, that they 
were pronounced •/' but as that pronunciatioti 
itself is various in dif{erent parts of India^ 
and even among Indian scholars themselves^ 
iny only certain guide, in this dangerous path, 
was to keep as close as possible to the general 
rule of orthography^ and to make Mr Orme, 

and 
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and other authors of the highest repute^ my 
Examples. In observing this rule, it was hardly 
^ssible for me to err materially, or beyond 
the e:jctension of candour, in afK)int sp dubi- 
jtfm and perplexing.- Acbar^ howevfer, wili 
fiometinies, with all my vigilance, occur for 
Akber ; Shaw for Shah ; and Cawn for Khan % 
to which mode of writing those appellatives, I 
have now thought it expedient Wholly to com^ 
form: because, though Major Renneli wriien 
Acbar and Acjbaree, yet, as I consdandy quote 
Ae Ayeen Akiery of Mr Gladwin, in the 
«W^' to Jtiy history, it seemed absurd to liave 
ACB AR in th€ text ; or Shaw and Cmvn above^* 
while I cite the Nadir ShajhT of Sir William 
Ja^nes, and Abulgazi Khaic, the Tartar Ijisto* 
rian,^ at the bottom of the page. 

But, possibly, not against mere words alone 
will tile artillery of criticism be discharged* 
The getters^ style wMch I have adopted, in 
writing the history jof Hindostan, may also 
provoke cens^ure, and these pages may ht 
diougbt to abound too much with those de<* 
sultory ffaetoricar doiitfishes, so common, and 
oltenso^isgustiog, in Asiafic pnodactions« 

A$ tbii^ objection tends pecdiarly to wound 
certaia |K)etic2^ feelings which it i% my mis- 
fortune 
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fortune to possess, I request to be he&rd upoii 
it with patience and lenity. 

Deroted to poetry in my earliest youths 
or, rather, lisping numbers from the cradle^ 
I pursued, till within these few years, that de- 
lightful but barren path of literary amuse* 
mitnU It has happened, too, that what my 
poetical exertions have produced has not been 
so fortunate as to attract the public iMtice«^ 
Amidst continued and universal neglect, haw^, 
ever, it is still matter of honest triumph ta 
me that the few detached pieces, in that way^ 
which 1 have written, have received the 
warmest tribute of applause froij^ "men who, 
would equally disdain to flatter or d^aufci 
from men upon whose sterling judgement and/ 
upoti whose unadulterated taste I dare to rely ^ 
from men who know and feel thedifferencJfe 
that subsists between the nerveless sing-^ng 
efiusions of the day, and that sublime, 
energiCy manly. Poesy, that strikes with die 
force of electric fire mitl seises upcm. the. cap-* 
live heart.*^— *-*It is possible, therefore, tha* 
the Muse, the bewitching endiantr^s of my 
juvenile days^ that Mitsb whose anille I so 
)mi^ and s(» ardently courted^ ^^y have in 
46me degree cormpted my style and vitiated 
my tast^ in this respect. Indeed,, it is an 
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adage of great antiquity, that " No poet 
ever yet excelled in prosaic composition,'' and 
1 have not the vanity to hope that adage will 
be overturned by the pages of this book. Let 
it, however, be candidly considered that this 
is only a first essay towards any considerable 
publication in that line of writing, composed 
amidst the pressure of domestic calamity and 
professional avocation, iamidst the suggestions 
of misrepresentation and the jealousy of com- 
petition, amidst multifold discouragement and 
aggravated disappointment. 

Application, perseverance, and a miqd more 
at leisure to restrain a luxuriant pen and 
lop off the redundancies of my style, may 
, contribute to render my next volume more 
worthy of the public eye. Happy shall I be 
if the FEW, who read and approved my early 
efforts in a branch of composition which I 
shall soon renounce for ever, may extend a 
similar degree of candour to my first effort in 
the line of history. I will, however, be in*- 
genuous with my subscribers; for I frankly 
confess that, of Ijtdia, a country where 
Nature has ever wantoned as in her loveliest 
prime, and shines forth arrayed in her richest 
attire ; of India, a country renowned through 
all ages for the eloquence and wisdom of her _ 
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ISdniof the littB of BitAHMA;'fojetbe martiiijl 
bravery of her rajahs of the« house of KEii* 
^REEpfer the prodigies of exquisite ajt^ 
and ;manufactures of beautiful fabricatioiY^ 
produced by those of the tribe of Bi.ce; 
as well as for the patient and unrepining 
gentleness; aiiiidst accumulated insult -and op;;- 
priession, of the indMstfiofus ajHd..Bijmprous 
familjif of -SAoDiR ; I never intended to write 
'a history unanimated in sentiment or undig* 
nified indictiom • Hoh% indeed, w^s it possible 
to; Write, with frigid indifference^ x>f the land 
of elegant fiction and beautiful allegory?-— 
Has not :M4 Sonnerat, — has^^ not Sfr William 
Jones, — has ngt M. Rayiiali -^ in short, have 
not all the preceding writers- on this subject, 
ivho have possessed any spark of animation to 
feelv any nerve of language^ to express those 
feelings, or any glow ofv genius to impresa 
tbeni on the bieafets of. others^ alternately 
launched forth into thte warmest straiii% of 
admiration on thersurvey of the virtues, learn- 
ing, fortitude, and industry, of this, injloccnl 
and secluded race of men ? 

Let it be farther remembered, in mitigation 
of the error b( a style somewhat, 1 own, too 
lofty and luxuriant, that some of the most im- 
portant and animating subjects that can possi- 

VoL. I, ' E ^ bly 
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Wy be dtteii8K$(i, hvfe, m tbe coarse of wr i^j^ 
these pages, siKJcessimely arisen for consideiji^ 
Iton-^ the purest, the sublimest, system of theo« 
^K^, next to the Jewish and Christian, ever 
established upon earth; aiid, when degene- 
*ftting int6 idolatry, 4>ranching out either into 
the most splendid rites of the most elevated su- 
perstition •— the MiTHKATic devotion — that 
h, the v«>rsh!p of the Sun and shining Host of 
Heiven: or else assuming the most gloomy 
habit in #hich that Superstition can possibly 
array herself in whi^h she terrifies mankind 
into the worship of malignant D-aEMONS 
ind ^11 the accumulated horrors of^-HVMAK 
SACRIFICES. Let it be remembered that the 
antient glwy of empires so renowned as Hin- 
<ioslan and Egypt, the stately temf^es of their 
gods, and the superb palaces of their kings, 
engage no inconsiderable part of these eX'-> 
trended speculations : . and that I have been^ 
thcfAghout, occupied in die alternate contem- 
plation of objects the most iriagnificent in the 
circuit of nattare,"*^ or the most venerable and 

beautiful 

• I wi$h particularly, h tliis p^ssage^ to apologise for the man- 
ner in which, towards the ctese of the Geographical Dissertations, 
I bave*described the coarse of the mighty Ganges and the migh« 
lier Br AHMAi>ooT£R. But what author could remain unaiiimated 
when introducing to the reader's notice objects so little known to 

the 
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beabtifui in &e ^compass of »t. It< seemed to 
tne rtptUitef that the loftiest subjects should 
be treated of in language more than usually: 
d^vated« To have written in colder terms 
Would have, argued either want of capacity^ 
or^ What I should think far more degrading^- 
haVe selidered me suspected of insensibility. 

It is usual to conclude the prefatory poget 
of any considerable work with a grateful enu« 
xneratlon 'Of benefits derived^ ia the couno of* 
com'pOBitii(»^ from men ecoinent as scholars 
toT' flla^ouft.hy station. But since few ad* 
vanta^i^ of that kind^ more than those pre« 
viotiiiy -specified^ have fallen to ts^y lot« my 
catalogue of obligation^ will> necessarily,, be 
Ifot very exteni^m It would> however, be 
the height of ingtatitude, were I, on this oc- 
casion> to omit the tender of my warmest 
thanks to William Monsy, Jokk Hvntbk, 
and NAttf AKifiL Smith> Es^s^ but especially 
tp the kiter igentleman> who has long proved 
himself friendly to the diffusion of Indian 
knowledge,^ for their obliging recommenda* 

E 2 tion 

khe iesmied of Europe ? Objects equally astosushing and impiU 
£ceot; 

• Itt>ught to be remembered that both theBirAOVAT*GscTA 
and the Heetopaobs wece ushered into the v^odd under the au* ^ 
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tion of my umlertakmg to the Court of Di" 
rectors, in 1790, by which, it received . the 
sanction of a patronage which has been' of: 
xhateriar service to this lAfarit work, .and I 
hHpe that the patronage thus liberally > ex*' 
tended will not be found to be de|jraded in 
the execwlion of it ; especially when the ab-» 
sinise" nature of many of the ^ subjects: ffis- 
cfussed, arid the slender sdwces from which any 
^uirie*History of ANTtENT Ikd^a *can be 
drawn, ^h'ttll haive been candidly considered; " 
'It would be equally ungrateful were -I to 
fbrget iifmking the acknowlegements which are^ 
diife from' nie to WiLliam GonrirEY,- .Esq*,'' 
'-^ -^ ^ -.•••-■ 

slides of flie flame genllemau; Mt Smith, wbo.h;is^somiid)y fi^— 
\Ktr4ed Jtbe intere$ti of this humlbler a^jnpt to ejuci^e ihe^I^is* 
t9ry and Antiquities of India.. 

*When British merchants thuis endeavour to blend the intcrfesfr^f ' 
LfTeRAT^RB wilh those oT-CoM^Ekt^/they: tbro^ fj^i^jr^i 
npoo.jtjie iHRlgad^ed;«talion which; they enjoy.;, a |ustre which 
wealth elone, however ample or honourably obtained, can never' 
bestqw. Tljrey "bring to our* remenibrahce tlw days of thosci "Cele- 
brated Caliphy^ofthe East, equally 'distifagulshed fon their. Icrve.of. 
literature and. 4nxu» when Trade. and Sdiences traveUed» lide.by. 
side, through the sultry deserts of Arabia, in mutual qiiest of riches 
and knowledge ; and heard, with rapture, the pdems repeated^ 
■vAich were afterwards suspended in the august temple of the 
graiU TTiaft of Mecca. It is to the eternal ho^iour pf ^is <;ountry, 
that we have not, in eWjry period of its progress to its present 
p/aspefity, wanted, majny a Spkeo to cultivate, and many » 
, (JnESH-AmmdiSj^iTH to j)atroDize, Science.^ 
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as well fo? tlie free iiee of such books as de^ 

scendedito him from, his predecessors at Woodr 

ibcd^^s fop va*y wrlyencourag^mgnt-to pror 

fceed in th^se historical researches; .the first 

« 

idea of which originated/ during nvy. residence 
there, in repeated co^iversations with, that gen- 
tleman on Indian topics; conversations fraught 
with instruction and remembered^ with plea* 
sure. . • . . ; , ., 

To JloWLAND STEPHENSON, Esq,ray warm^ 
est thanks are abo.due, for indulging me, in . 
addition <o many instances of 4ong^experie{iced 
friendship, with the examination of the pa- 
pers of his upright relation, GovERjioR Ste-^ 
PHENSON, who had the honour, in^ company 
with Mr SuRMAN, of obtainh>g from the Exb;» 
peror Mohammed Furrukhseer, at Delhi, 
that firmaun by which the Eist- India CoAi- 
pany became entitled, under tlje sanctipn of 
the Mogul Monffrehs, before the subvewion -of 
tlieir empire, to very extensive coAimercial 
privileges, A^ Mr Stephenson filled a high 
station in India, during one of the darkest 
and most sanguinary periods of its modem do- 
mestic history,, when the tyranny ot the Seyds^ 
those mighty Omrahs, dethroned Qr murdered 
live successive sovereigns of fhfe iriiperial bouse 
of TiMUH, I expected^ '^.ud have found, material 
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informatiqn from the pei^i^l o& thtm. h^ 
due of the letters of this Gentlemalo to, the 
Chief of Patna, bis successor, he de^arfeiit td 
te the determined resolution of Himself ap4 
the' Council of Calcutta " not to interfere 
Ulith the politics of the country; but td carrj' 
on their trade quietly^ znd only to defend th« 
Company's Estate:'' a wise and prudent 
maxim, which some may think iU excharige^ 
for others of an ambitious and turbulent kind.* 
Such is the slender list of literary obliga^ 
tions which I am under in carrying on this 
woxk. If, however, it has riot been my good 
fortune to be favoured with the assistance of 
ciniiient living scholars^ I have pot wanted that 
of their writihgs^j npr those Of the ij^-litstri- 

* After all« h^iweyer^ it muHbe copfessed^ that Europe and Asjsi 
can never be governed by the same political code. The genius 
and manners of the inhabitants of the two contin^ts ate diame* 
Iricalfy ^Q^ppsite ; and nations^ among whom the restkss ambition 
^d vjolepce of i^dtyiduals, even in private life, are frequently 
marked with ^ most sanguinary character, while vice, in the great 
and pp^erful, as frecjuently breaks; it^rtli in dpedi of public an4 
*ggrav^te4 enormity, <to np m6iB^ be kept und^r controul by the 
aild,.the humane, but tardy, pplicylktabUsbed in ^nrppean coun- 
tries, th^ Ei^rppe will ever submit to be governed by the de« 
$potic maxims that prevail in tnost Asiatic governments. It may 
with truth be affirmed, that the native of ^e Briti^ . ^t^^tndi^ 
$etdc9nents «ie the happjest subjects in the whole extent of Asia^ 
at least since fhe overthrow of the mild a^d patriarchal govern-* 
fja^nt of the i^ntient Hindoo* pmperors. 
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0I7S DSAp.Jxi proof of this, I xu>w pi£^^t the 
reader with a list^ of. ^ch books^9s I h;g^ye,. fit.. 
ap enormous exp^nsi?, provided £w tl^e com*- . 
pletioii of the Indian History ;and^ as I hav9. 
BQt always been so accurate in my references. 
as I ought^ L shall add their respoctiyq dates^ . 
|>aiticular editions^ and the place^ where they^ 
WQjre printed. Such authentic translations as, 
I. have consulted I shall in^nuously give ; for,, 
in my opinion, useful knowledge is not/to be 
despisedj fVom whatsoever quarter it can be 
obtained. The list thus subjoined may be of 
service to others in the pursuit of similar stu« 
dies; and^ by those who are acquainted with 
the value of sonxe of the volumes enumerated, 
and the great scarcity of others, may, possibly, 
be considered as altogether composing no con* 
temptible collection of Asiatic History an4 

jAlNTIQUITIES, 

From a survey of We extensive preparations 
made by me for competing the HiSToafr of 
Hiijdostan, the,j«der mirst perceive that 
what I now offerlb thaipatr€#age ofi^the pub- 
lic will not be the pro^ctiiKi of a few leisure 
hours, but of many years of contemplation 
and study; or^ to speak more truly, the in« 
cessant labour of a life, of which sQfUe ppr-^ 
ti-pn of the fleeting moments hath already teen 

E 4 s\)ffeffd 
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suffered to elapse unimproved ; of %lifc whic^ 
may possibly be shortened by the toil of com* 
posing, if not embittered by the consequences 
of the expense incurred in publishing^ so 4iia- 
Zard%us a work. I cannot therefore conclude 
this Address by saying, With my deceased friend 
Dr Johnson, that I dismiss this introductory . 
volume with ** frigid tranouillity ;'* since I have 
much to apprehend from censure, and sdrpe-n 
^hat to hope from approbation. 
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BOOKS, COLLECTED^ ' 

By % AUTHOH, 

rdR THE 

PLUCIDATION or this WORK. "^ 

i 



Jn the Geographical DissERTAtiONs, the 
books \ referred to, and occasionally coni^ 

pared, are the following: 

Ptolomai Geogpapbia, Bertii, foUo — Amst 161j8I 
Strabonis Geographia,/o/io — — Banl. 1540^ 
Plinii Maturalis Historia,/o/«) — — Mdu 1549. 
Cellarir Geographla, Q. \jom.-quartQ — Cantdb. 1703 
IMonysii Orbis'Dcscriptio, ectavo — Londiniy l688 
Varenii Geographia Gen- o«^aro — r — .Cantab. 171S. 
Bocharti Sacra Geograpbra ; seu, Pha]eg. R'uftkfort, 16741 
Bocbarti Sacra Geographia ; s^, Cantftn> Frankf&rty l6gl 
Abu] f'azirs Description of the Indian Subahs in 

the third yolume of the Ayeen Akbebt, 

8 vol. quarto -^ . -r- Caktftta, 47« ; 

AbnHedae Cborasmifl^ et Mawaralnabra^Descxiptioi 

Edkare John Or^ms --r- ■ - , Lond. IQHO.^ 

Antiquity G^ographique de Tlade, parM* D'An^ 

ville, quarto — ' — Paris, 1179^ 

- Eclair 
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Edaircissemens GMSographiques stir la Cart^ de 

llnde, pa%jil. D'Anville, quario Paris, 175S 

Oeographi® Veteris Scriptores Gra^ci Minores^ peir 

John Hudson, 4 vol, octavo ~ Oxon. 1718 
Arriani Periplug Maris Eryth®i — — Oxon> I698 
Hemoir of a Map of .Hmdo&tan, By Mi»j<.RenneIl, 

qwirm — — . — Lond. 1788 

Memoir of ditto, corrected and enlarged, 4^o, Lond. 1791 
Short History of Asia, by Sir William Jones, pre* 

fixed to the*Life of Nadir Shah, octavo^ Lond. 1 77S 
To comphU this collection of Indiltn Geography was 
waating the Nubian Geography]^ by the Shariff' EdrUi, which^ 
wiffortunatelyf no research of mine could procure^ 

Books of Oriental and Historical Antiquities 
relative to the Egyptians and Ethic-* 

f PIANS. 

Atbanasii Kiroheri GEdipus ^gyptiacvs, 2 torn* 

foUo — — — Roma, 1688 

l4(doIfi Hiatoria^iBthiopka, foUo ^ Frankfort, I68I 
Iittddlfi.ad Hist, ^thiop^ Comment, folio f Frai^fort, 1^ \. 
Mnrlardt's History of the Pyramida of £gypt» trabs* 
lated fvom ^ Aorabic, \xy M, Vatier^ du;ode^ 
ctwo- ~ -^ .^ Li09d^ 176a. 

Mi^^im Seseriptto^dSgypti, Asab. et Lat, GoHmh. lZ7d / 
Professor Greaves on the Pyramids^ octavo, Loud, 1737* 
Becherehes Philoso^phiqiies sor les Bgyjptnena et 
les Chincisesy par M. de P***, 8 fom. 
octaiva - - — ^ -. JfHst, 1773 

Pifnorii ^ClsKSA Isii^cA, quatto^f JmfJttlodamf \66Qi 
Horap^nis^Hie7(^lyphica> ^^ — lSQ(K 

Iforden's Travels in Egypt and Ntthia,mth th^ he^^r 

tifttl SlustratiTe engravings, /o/}o» Paris, I74tk 

JUbiSOaiiS'B Egypt, by Professor White, i>etavo^ * >789 

*' . Periaonii 
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perizonii Babylon, et Egypt. Origines^ 9vo, Lug,' Bui. J7 11 . 
Xetiem of M- Volaey, on Egypt and &ym, 8 voL 

octavo — r -rr^ '■ r-f Lofidt 17S\ • 

Letters of M.S^vairyoq Egypti 2 vol. iH:fMo, Lofid^ 1787 

pooks elucidatory of Hebrew, PjjcENiciAKt 
CflALDAic, and Arabian, Antiquiti^t 

tValtoni Biblia Poi,ygi,otta, cpntaining the 

Jewish TarguiQ8| See. 8 vol^/b/tQi Lofid. lQ6(j 

^iscuNAy ^ditor^ Siirenhusio, 6 voh folio, ,j(m^. I698 
Abarbanel in Pentateuchmn;^o//o, Hanover^ . 1710 

Grabe's Septnagii^t, 4 vol, /offo -^ Oxon, 170? 

Josephi Aiitiquitates JudaicsB; 2 vol. yb/iOj Qxo/t. Itid 
Pliilonis Judsei Opera^yb/io — • AUobrogum, I613 
Stanley's Clujldaic Philosophy,/o/io — jAmd. I615 
Patricii Orapula ZprQastri;/b/io — •-• 1593 

Pasnage'^ Continuation of Josephus's History of the 

Jj^vm, folio — ? — — JLondf 1708 

Concordantise, Auctore Mt de Calasio^ 3 yoh foliOf^ 

Lond, }74J 
jSchindler^s Le3i:jcon, Hebrew, Syrjac,&€./o/«o, flaw, I6I8 
Kennicott on the Hebrew Text, 2 vol. octiivo, Oxen. 1753 
Calmet^s Antiquities, Sacred & Profane, 4to, Lond. 1727 
^lix's Judgement of the ancient Jewish Cfafurc^ 

against tl^e Unitarians, octavo -r- Lond. l€99 
pr Wotton on the |labbinical Traditions, 2 vol, 

pctavo — r — — — Loji^. 1718 

Cabnet^s Great Hebraic Diet, 3 vol. feUo, Lond. 1738 
Gale's. Court of the Gentiles, 3 vol. q^rto^ Oxon. 1678 
Patrick on Genesis, &c, 9 vol. quarto, Lond. \GQ5 

Buxtorfi SynagogaJudaica^</tt(M2eciin9 --^ Basil. l6l$ 
Jiowth on the Prophets, 4 vol. quarto, — Lond^ 1714 
JPoli Synopsis, 5 yol. folio — — Lond* 1699 

Cttefs Xiber Jphi, Heb. et Lati octavo — L(^nd. 1?44 

Spencer 
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SjRJicer ie Legibus Hebraeortim,ybft'o — Cantab, 1685 
Jennings's Je^rish Antiquities, Q vol. octavo — nG6 
Mofiumcnta Antiquissimae Historise Arabiun, per 
* .ScbuUensr •— — — Gottenburg^ 1774 
Le Roque's Translation of Abulfeda's Arabia, duodc' • 

cimo . --' '— — — , Lond.- 1719 
Le Epct^e's Aecoun^t of Araibian Customs and Mwn^ 

ner^ duodecimo — '— Lond. 1732 

Sale's Alcorap?, Qvoi. octavo ■-« ' Lond. 173* 
Sir William Jones's. Dissertation on the Antient 

Arabiansj in the second volume of the Asiatic . * 

Researches. 
gehchbnii^tho's Phoehici^n History, by iBishop 

Cumberland, octavo — -^ Lond. 1720 

Berosus et Manetho, apud Eusebiumj^ybfip jPasil. 1542 
Selden de Biis Syriis, octavo — — Lei/derif 1629 
Bishop Cumberland's Origines Gent. Antiquissimaei 
. , octavo* — — — Lanci. 1724 

Stillingfleet's Origines S?LCrap, quarto -r- Loi^. 168Q 

in describing the Persian, Egyptian, and Gre- 
cian, J^YSTJgRiEs, and comparing them with 
those, A^hich I have endeavoured to demon'* 
strate were first practised in the Cavern-* 
Temples of Inpia, the following books 

. and treatises are occasionally referred tp : 

Fkktonis Opera, 2 xo\. folio — Frankfort, l6o^ 

Apulerr Opera, Q vol. octavo — Edit. Bip^nfi, 1788 
Jmnblicus de Mysteriis,/o/e>, ' Edit. Gale,, Oxon. l68B 
Taylor's Proclus, 2 vol. quarto •^. L(md. 1788L 

Plutarch de Iside et Osiride, Edit, Sqmre, octavo, 

Cantab, no date. 
Porphyrius de Antro Nymphamm', l^mo, Caniah. 1655 

Macr*obii 
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if acrobii Opera^ edit. Gronoviif octapo^ Lugd.-BaL ^^S7^ 
Celsu» apud Origen. cautxa, Cels urn, quarto^ Cantab. 1 6^8 
Potter s Grecian Antiquities, £ vol. Pftavo . — 17^7 
Wa^burton's Diviae Legation, 5 vol. octavo^ Jjorid, 1765- 
Cttdwprth'^tntelteet^al System, 2 vol.4/pJEd/t. Birch, 174S 
^\>xi3[ FaaiTs'Treatif es,op the Brahman Char Ashe- 

a U M| or D^Fees of. Pr^bsition, and t\\e ^rarious . ^ 
i ; - Pppj j^s and Purification of the Hindoos, iil 

theiATEEN AsBEJRYj.Vol. 3. , . T 

Mr Holwelt on ^be leasts ancj Festivals apd the Me- 
, . iempsycbosifl of the Bindgos^ 2 vol. Svo^ Land, 176^ 
Mountfafucfyp aad Banier pn the severe rites. of Ini- 
, -tiatiop^into the Mysteries of. Mithras, in, their ^ 
rej5gect\ii^e-wo^ks cited before. » 

1i(tr Forstor's Sketches of the Mythology and 

. Customs of the Hindoofi^ octa%^ ^— LonS. t785 
•Mr Ctuu£t»'d'!6.^K«rivcirBS on the "^ same subject, 

octavo f^rst edition - — . — : -r- hmd^' 1790 

Varfcus Tracts of iBoxtoTf andiUuirbanedl^'on the 1 

Jewish Pttrifibaiionk, qmrto -^ J3a«i7, I66SL 

*^ With an ^numeration of other authors-referred to 
i'n CHRtstiAN THEotoGY, I' shall not trouble the rea- 
der — they are numerous', and in getieral aecuratMy citedf 
in tl^ notes, 

Bookfi illustrative *of the* Afatiiquiti<?s of Per- 
sia, India, Tart ARY, China, and Japan, 

Veterum Persarum Religionis Historia, 

Aiictore Thojqias Hyde, edit. «ecundi guaito,^ ^ ;- 
•; . ' \ / Oxqn. 1760 

Bhagvat-GeetA;^ quarto -r- . Land. 1785 

Ayeen Akbery, 3 vol. gr^ffltrfo — Calcutta, 1783 
Halhed's Code of'Gentoo Laws, quarto, Land. 1776 
Saco^it ALA, quarto — . — Lond, 178(3' 

Heetopades, 
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tlz^OT ADZs, octavo •*- '^ — iktkf lief 
SiBiATicRnsEAncHZ^Si ^rphqtiartOj Cakuttaf 17€8&90^ 
Asiatic MtscBtiLANT, jtef^ Ibid; 1785 

New Asiatic Miscellany^ 2 vol; quarto^ Ibidi 1713 
Kempfer's History of Japdn> 2 tora^foli&i Lond. 1728 
Kemper^sAmcenitates Exotitse^2Toli4faj Lomg. 171^ 
MountfaQcon FA^itiquit^ Expliqu€> 15 tom.foUoi ' 

^ ^Pam; i7lS> 

tte Compters Memoirs df Chimin octnioi ' Xoit^. 169^ 
Father ]>a Halde's Hist, of Cfaina^ 4 toI 12mo> Loncf. 1741^ 
Martinii Martini SinieaHistoria, l^mOyAmstelodamiy 1659 
Antient Accounts (f.e.AncieiinesR61ations>ofIiieRa — 
I and China, hy M* Renaudot — Londi 1733 
Lettres Edifiantes et Cutienses, 8 tom^ duodecimo^ 

\' ' . Paris, n^f 
Chrancdogia Scythita-Vetus^ Opeia T*. 8. Bay^r^ in • 

AcademisB Commentariis Scientiaruim Imperial 
Petropolitan, 3 torn. — ^ . — rr^ . - 173Si 
Meinori«Stytbicas,.lklAk&aJidnim >~ Ibidl 

Elementa Literate BrahmanicKp Tangatanc^/ Mun- 
, galic®,* — — . — — -^ Ibidi 

Webh's Ant;iqtiities of Chiikt^ o^avo -^. ^ Lond* J67.8 
Lettres Chinoisesi Indiennes, et Tattares, & Mon^^ 

sieur Paw — — — Lond^ 1766 

Mr Richardson's Dissertation oii the Languages, 
Literature^ and Manners, of Eastern Nations, ' 
octavo- ' i— ^ ^ _ Oxon. 1778 
BlliLiOTHEQVE Obientale, par M.D. Herbelot, 

folio — i — — Ma^tricht, 1776 

Bryant's Analysis of* Antient Mythology, 3 vol. 

quarto — — * .-.^ --^ Lond. 1774 

* I found these three Treatises of Bayer, detached from th«f 
original work in which they were published, fortunately bound up 
together in a Persian book^ which formerly was the property of Dr 
Lort: they are equally curioas and profound. 

Banier's 
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Dr Miisgrave's Piasertalioas oa the Gxeciao My tho* 

logy, octavo — — * — . Xoncl. 17SWI 

The Disselrtations jof Sir W» Jfilieg, in the second vo^ 
hime of Asiatic Researches^ concerning the aa« 
tient Inbabitanti of these respective I^pires. 
The Dissertation of thesanxe Author, in the first vo- 
lume of that production^ on the Gods of 
Greece, Italy, and India* 
Voyageaux Indes Orifsniaks, parM^ $(mnera.t,£ vol* 

^^rto — — — Paris, 178ft 

Voyage enAratHC et Indesy par M« Niebuhr, 4 voL > 

quarto — • — ^ Am$lefdkimp 1780 r 

M. Anquetil duPerron Zend Avesta> 3 tom.4^o,Para, 1771 > 
P'Haacarville's Rechercbes sur I'Originedes Arts 
de la Grece, et sur lea Monumens Antiques de 
rihde, de la Perse, &c* 3 toKi« quarto, Lmdt n%5 
ParsonV Remains^of Japhe t, quarto ^-^ ' honJL 1 7^ 
Mallet's Northern Antiquities,.by Percy, 8t«)| Londk, 1770 
Archaeologia, voL vii. ^qmtto -^ *^ l^nd^ V19S 

In the extensive range which I have found it 
necessary to take in Oeiental Astrono- 
my, the following books have befen my, prin- 
cipal guide: 

XJtVG Begii Tabula Stellarum Fixaruni; trans* 
latedy from the Persian into Latin, by Dr Hyde, 
quarto — — *— —^ Ojwi. llBSS 

31ohanimedis Tizini Tabulse Stellarum Fixanun, 

Arabice et Latine, cura Hyde — — IbH" 

Abui Fazil's Treatise on the Hindoo Astronomy, 
the third volume of the Ayeen Akbery, 
quarto — -— Calcutta, 1785 

Sir 
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Ql&^^illiain Shnesy on the Astronomy of the itm* i 

doos, in -the second voliime of the Asiatic 
« ' Resbarch£s.. " 
Mr Bavi»y*on their Astronomical Computations, 

- ^ ^ Calcutta, 1785 

Alfiragani Elementa Astronomica, Arabioe et Latine^ 

Opera Jacobi GolfH jt^ffTfo — - Amst*. 1669 
TraitI' d^ 'FAstronomie Indienne et Orientale, par 

M. Bailly, quarto — • — Parisi 1787 

Histoif e de rAstroribuiie Ancienne, ' piar M. Bailly, ^ 

* ^- quarto ~ ^ — - "^ — - — Paris, 1781 
Astronomie, parM. DelaLa])de,4itoin«4to, Paris, 1790 
'•Abreg^ d'Astronomie, by the same, jimsterjdam, 1774 
JC6stard*s iJstters on the Rise and Progress of Astro^^ 

liomy aiiiong the Antients, octavo, Land, 1740 

Costard, on ' the Astronomy of the Chaldeeans, 

* octavo -— ^ — Oxon. 174d 
TJostard's* General History of Astronomy, including 

that of the Arabians, yz/ar^o -r— Lond. 1777 

Wewtoni Brineipia Philosophias, quarto, - Cantab, 173$ 
Dr Rutherforth's System qf Natural Philosophy, 
t: but particularly tte AstrojK^^ical Section^ 
\ . £ voL quarto — — Cambridge, 174& 

Dr Rutherforth's Propositiones Astronom. in Inst. 

Viiy^\c, quarto — — Cantab. 1755 

Mr Playfair, on the Astronomy of the Brahmins, in 
the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, ji/flr^o, Edinb, li^ 

The various Astrdnomical Papers dispersed through- 
out the Philosophical Transactions, abridged, 
9 vol. quarto — * — Lond. 1756 

Flamstead's Ai^LAs CELESfiSj/u/Za -^ Lond. 1781 
Gregory's Elements of Physical and Geometrical 
Astronomy, including Halley's Synopsis of Co- 
mets, oc/avo, 2 voL — — Loud, 1726 

Gasscadi 
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Gasseudi lastitatio Astroaomica^oc^a, . I/mi. 10$S 

in. Chronology, the Sister-Science of As* 

^ TRANQMYf the books principally consulted 

are, ' 

Syncelli Chrpnographia,/ofto ' — ^ Farisy 1685 

Eusebii Chronicon, the Latin version, by Jerome, 

folio . — . — ;\ — Amst. 1658 

.Chronicon Paschale, yb/to — — Paris, 1688 

Scaliger deEmendatione Temf oxnxn,foIio,Ludg.Bat. 1 75S 
DodwelldeCjclis, quarto — — Oxon. 1702 

Annales Usheri,yb/iq — — — Land. ^I6l0 

Jackson's Chronological Antiquities, 3 vol. 4to, Land. 1 752 
Kenn^dy.'s Scriptural Chronology, gwar/o, Land. 1762 
Sir Isaac Kewton's CWonblogy, ywtfrfo, ' Lond. 1728 
Blair's Chronology of the World;/o^eo, Lond. 1790 

Sir William Joneg's Dissertation on the <]fhronbfogy 
of the Hindoos^ and the Supplement to that 
Chronology, In the second Vblume of the Asi- 
atic RESEAtiCllfiS. ' < 

Classical, Oriental, ahd'Europeah, Histori- 
ans, and miscellaneous Writers, princi- 
pally cited in the History itself* . 

Herodoti Historia, cum Ctesife lNDlcis,/ofto, ^lit. 

Heririci Stephani — — 1592 

DiodoriSiculiBibUothecaHistorica^/bffo, Rkodom. l604 
Arriani Expeditio Alexahdri et Historia Indica, edit. 

Gronovii — — Lugd. Bat. 1734 

QuiNTi CuRTii de Rebus Alexandri, 4to, Friensk*^l670 

Ph^ostrativOpera,/o/t(> -t- — Peris, I6O8 

MiEKHa''NiD^ Historia Prionim Regum Persarum, 

'" PerH€e^tl^tme,qmrto — Vienrus, 1782 

- " * ^ JP .: Justini 
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^ustini Hhtoria, Varloriiihi octdWf - Luig, Sttfv 1710 
Plutarchi Opera, £ vpl-/o/w — Frankfort^ 1620 

Ammiani Marcellini Historia,yb/2(>| ' iLttdg, Bat. 16^5 
ikafieii Histosxa lKi>iCA,^o/fi9, AmstehAmir 15^9 
Taciti Aunal.Varioruniy octavo — Ludg.BaU 1685 
liivii Romanas Historia&y/o/ia — FranJ^ortf 1588 
Abulfabag^i Historia Dynastiarum^ Arabics et 

Latipe, Pocockii, quarto — ^. Oxon. 1663 

ABULFAB/kcii Specimen Hist. Arab. Opera Po- 

. cockii, quarto — — Oxon. 1659, 

iBLMACiNi..(^ Makin) Hist. Saracenica; Latine 

. reddita Studio Erpenii, quarto, Ludg^ Bat. 1625 
ABVXFEDi^ Annales Muslemici^ Arabice et Latiue, 

Op^ra Jacob) Reiskii, 1 and 2 tom^ Hafm^, 178d 
Abqlf£]>4( Annales Muslemici, Arabice et Latine, 
^ vol. 3 ejusdem Opetra , rr Hrfnie, 179X 

Tarikh Fbbishtah, a Persian maauscripjt. 
Dow's Translation of FiPrishtahs Indian. History, 

2 YoL qmrto, 8d edit^ — — -^ Lond. , 1770 
Dbw*s Translation of Manuscripts, forming a 

Continuation of the Indian History, from the 

Deadi of Akber.to the Peatb ef Aurungzeb, 

Lond. 1773 
Abulgazi Bahadur Khan's Histoire* G^n^ulagi- ^ 

que des Tartares, ocftf^o- ' -^ - lireydN^ 1726 
Genealogical Hist- of the Tartars,* 2 vol Bvo^Xjond, 1730 
AsuLFEDiB Vita Mohammedis, Studio Johanhis. 

Gagnier,/o/«> — — Oxon. 17?3 

Sheriffeddin, Ali Yezbi's Life of Timtir Bee, 

first translated from the Persian into trench, 

by M. Petit le Croix, 2 vol. octooio, Lond. 1723 

' ^ This latter publication is loore freqiienllj refdnjtfd ioHytac 
than th« former^ ^vihidk I was not able toobtate till this «|fii|g« 
Tliey ar« both very scarce^ anddi« reader y^aHi 6mi's^ iatge at* 
count of the work itself in mj Letter to the Directors^ of 1790. 

M. 
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M. P^t ie Croisc Hiit. of Oieiigis-Kfam, 8w, LoMd^ 17^2 
MitSdiprtd'^ Hist of l?ersia, by Tcxeira, '8po, Lond. 1715 
Dx WWtse'fi IiisKtitKtes of Timur, Persiaii aad Eng- 
lish, ^quart^ ~ ^ _ Oj^. 178S 
Ahmed Arabsaid«<AlMnedArabshah)Vit»,atRerttm ^ 
Gestanini, Timuriy Hist. AmWce et Latine, 
OfeoL S. N.MangCT, 3 vol 4fo, Le^cardia, 1767 
Sir WmJones*s History of Nadir Shah, dro, £<mif. 17f8 
.Mr Fraser'ff History of JfaidhrShdi.ocl^o, lionrf. 174« 
'Ehe DomestiQ Histery of Hindostan, during the 
Reigns ctf Jdnnngeer, Shshjehaun, and Aa- 
ruhgjBi^, composed from authentic Persian 

tfiBtapuchi'dJIistory of the Mogul Empire, by Father 

, Caumi, wtabo ^ . *^ -^ -r--. X<^. 17091^ 
Dr RohcrtaM^S('HiftMii»IJ9l$<inim^ iQomo^mg > 

AAtiedt India,-frtiar^o -^ iMtuL 1791 

The PcartngufteAiiiaySarolitirfiaiBVi >-n^ * Lwd* l^Qi^ 
TAitata^s Connections, 4 vol. 8vo, Qtkedit. iMutL 1775 
SBlUakford'i Connections of Sacr^ and Pr6fane 

K»ix>ry,«Tolac6«iv — — r Lomi. 172S 
Histoim.Phdosopbtiq^' et Pcrihiqne des Indes, par 

A4*wS l^jrnd, J tom.^r^ . ^ Gmsva^ Ml 5 
Sir Walter HadcighVHiiioty of the World, ^io, 

*» Lond, 1775 

Ide .Gnignea, Histoire des Hn^ des I^rcs, &c. 8lc. 

5tfom.oehiv0 -^ — Paris, 1766 

£ea Bik Voyages tie M. Jean BaptisteTavernier,en 

Tuit|. ^n Per^ ct anix Ind. 6 torn. 4^0, Moueny ^\71B 
Ttwftenot's Travels into the Levant,/o&*o, Lond. 1687 
BeMier^r Memoirs oi the Mogul Emjrind,' niscrted - ^ 

in the! Haxleian CoUeciion of voyages, 2, vol ' 
.- folio . — — — — Loarf.' J745 

KnoUes' Hisitory of the Turks, 2 vol. octavo — 1704 

A F 2 Tfafi 
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The Travcis of Cosmas IndicopIeustPs> in th€ sixth 

Century, apu4 Topograph. Ch^stian. PariSf 1705 

The Travels of Rabbi Benjamin, in the 12th Cen- 
tury, octavo - — — — * Londi 1750 

The Travels in India of Marco Polo, in the 13th 
Centnry, inserted in Campbell's Edition of 
Harris s Voyages, 2 vol./o/io — Lone?.' 1748 

Kempfer's History of Japan, 2 \o\. folio •— 1730 

Professor Qckley*§ History of the Saracens, 4i vol. 

octavo — .— » — . Camb. 1757 

Prince Cantemir^s History of the Ottoman Empire, 

foKo _ . .^ -^ > lonrf. 1756 

Sir Thomas Herbert's TraveK in Persia and India, 

' ionrf. 1«34 

Sir Jolnithardin's Travels in Persia, 2 vol. 8w, l/md. 1720 

Orme's History of Military Transactions in Hindos* . 
tan, 2 Vol. quarto^ 9d edit. — . -. Lond. *1778 

Miemoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurr(eem, by Mr Galdwin, . 

octavo T^ wi. .^ Calh^tOf 116Si 

CambridgeV War in Initia, ocfflw — Lond. 1768 

Memoirs ^f Eradut Khan, a Nobleman of Hindos-*. I 

tan, contJttning interesting Anecdotes-of ibe *\ 
Emperors Aurungzeb, Shah Aukun, and Je<- 
haunder Shah, by Captain Jonathan Scott, < '-'' 
quarto — — — Land* 1786 

Orme's Historical Fragments, octavo . — Londi 1784 

Mr HaoaitojLS History of the Rohilla Afghans, \ 
octavo — . r . — , 5 iMd.: 178fr 

Ho^eU> Interesting Hist<^idal Events, 2 vol Bf^.y 

. / LonduneS 

Grose's Voyage to the East Indies, . 2 vxJ. 8t;o, Lond. 1*78 

Travels into the East ladies,, by John Albert de 

Mandelsloe, qmrto — — hond. 1662 
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ADDfeiifDA, relative to the Maps and En- 
\ CRAVINGS. with which the Volumefiiof In- 
.^ di^n Antiquities are decoratcrd^ respectfully 

..addcosedi tatbe Piltrons .and.£ncouragos 6f 

.this Work- 



: WHEN, -in the year 1790, .1 first laid be- 
fore the public proposals fot the ensuing Hfs- 
tory of Hindosian^ my intention was to adorn 
the work wkh only an occasional map, illus^ 
trative of its antient and its modern geognu 
ph^. .; At the same time» induced solely by 
the consideration of making it more generally 
useful, I intended and hoped ]to have com- 
pressed the vast mass of events, transacted 
during the period of at least three thousand 
yqars, into the small compass, qfj.tbreejftctivo 
volumes, with a coi^ise intred^ctwy disserta^ 
tatioen on the g^Pgf^phy, the theology, ;^nd the 
l^ws and customs^ of tl;je Hipdoos, prefixed to 
jCaph volume,.; Under the influence of thq 
fapae ' impression?^ Lftx^d the. price of subh 
^cription. for .t|i^, undertaking at the mode* 
Fate sum of One Guinea. > In vain, hovr^ 
ever, did I attempt to execute the work upqn 
t^t contracted s^nd economical plan.^ | sQQr> 

F 3 found 
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found that the brevity intended tp have been 
adopted was tptally incpjupetible .with the 
various, the ^yi^nsiye^ and important, subjectS| 
ivHich 1 ha4 undertaken io elucidate j and 
ftav had I sttictly adhered to the literal tepox 
Itf the ovigioal pwpos^9^ f^ie unafoida^ble 
consequence niust have been, that . ant; additi^ 
onal and ten-fold obscurity would have veiled 
siftbjetet^' 9liiCa4y of thenwfjy^ ieiuflacieftdy dark 
gfid intricate^ i>t Jahnion'rs dfebcriptiipn ; of 
tkm Buh\m9 g^iStius^ orf .|rhakie«ipedr, whO| liko 
the }nd|»ii Brah>i»ina^ spared far afoDv^ viilgaj 
cpoceptions and the received traditaons of mam 
kiohdj^ seemed^ 69 ine^ v^ry appiipabl^^ tp lh€( 
^hius of S»n«Bset^tJistory.' 

j£xtSTkKcs see$ it $f nrn her bouDde4 reifp^ 
And panting Timr tpjls after it |n vain. 

'Up6rt fexjjlalmng to rtiy friendsf the 6k* 
agreeable dilemrtia in which I had been 
^luilg^^ by my desire Id acdttmmpdate thttri 
With a work ifi which economy and utility 
should be united, it was thei^ decided opinionii 
that the qrigifaa? plati was too contracted, and 
the proposed price of the production far in- 
ferior to the importance of the subject } that 
^erspicytty ought Hot to be sacrificed to urt-* 
ftecesdary px^if\ty j and that, wlnfe books mado 
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tbse *0£*>iki the ^elucidaiiafi only ^f this tMM 
iir^e "f ended at the^high prtcea of five, ten^ 
mA fifteen, guineas^ the price <if the work 
itMtf ' ought to bear soifte propoction to the 
expenses incurred during its progress to ocim*^ 
pietfon; *^«- fn consequence of thta advice, I 
enlarged *the origioftl phio, 'and findings on 
a^^bject' sd novels yet so interestbg, as the 
mytkoipg)^ of Hindostaii, that atetruse-lxft 
itiftef^itig topics contimaaily rose £or expla^ 
riMk^i vtftiich greatly interri^ted. ther progress 
df-tbe' Mstorical detail, I detennhied to am- 
plify th^ introductoiy^ portion^ of ; the ivprk^ 
aiht Wrilte' diftinct diflseftations upoti tbe ^gtior^ 
ghph^,''^¥iligktn\ lau^ ^a^& liiaraturey o£ ih9 
Hmdb6<»i'4nW tlte'body of which all extraneV 
€fm m&ttef^ of vthat < iiinid, ' disdnct /roan the. re^ 
gular history, b-^t by no means unconnec^ted 
\5^ith' h/'tfffglrt be thWfW*i,- attd which might, 
be/oc^sJonftUy! an^^^ easily referred to. Bui 
hbf^k Bttw^and mofifr peQ:pl^4agidiii[ic^Uy 9fo^i 
Vhrlfe I daHy ^^Vtttjeed itiore deeply into tile 
Qp'il/Vlf. of ;Hindc^^^^ mytfidogy and sciences, 
fitbjectftMS^ ufiC0iiu»<^nv^m4J<Kl^^^» in soim^ 
msterfces, s6' im^Mfobablev iitiecessiveiy pressed 
for dfeussipn,^ th^t tKe force ^ o^ 
could j^t. fully elucidAt^4benift n^x t|be most 
solemn «teStatietis of the most authentic tr»«i 
-' : F ^ vellers 
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vdlers give them the ::«amp of ctedibilUy. I 
was, therefore, to illustrsi^ the ideas! wi^bed 
to convey, cximpelled to have . recourse to th^ 
po^er of another science, and Engraving c»mQ 
in aid of her sister^ JfyiAofogy, * ^ > > 
i The curiosity of . the:; reader^ :il was. sjipjN 
posed^ would be doubtless inflamed to , con- 
template, that stupendouf hust o£^ the : triple 
deky of Iwdia; in ihe cavern of Eik^h^tntaj 
whicb feiJms the frontispiece, and <»€ ;Whichs 
accordifig . : to: the most accurate ; 4elipeaitoF* 
Niebtthr,*/itiievhdgjit is thirteien.jJi^tj th« 
Jdngtfi Qi&ilhe* Centre face^ alptig^is Aye fe^U 
whfje. the ) breadth^ between theisJi%>uig|^jrs, ejf* 
pandH to-- the enormous amqiinj; of n^vtwcflW 
feet.: Even :thei relation of these dim«<1$|i}9y 
in cotfipanyi, particuUrlyLof those of ibfi: st^j 



:j 



V • The paljn lOtf supqij^or ^fcya^yis, m alf Jia^^*^ *ce4e4. tp 
this celehxaXed jrJiveller, Even the /ornamenU of the caps on th« 
hcaci of tHis triple deity are miniitdy delineated. ' This is surely 
anrarj^m^At^tiy in fivour of th(ei sbAeiiticUy ^nktijia$se»iiy 
mS^iAtiiih^^gk the.gener?I,applaraR99;^bol^ ^ ffae^ca|]^4Qfi 
tb? byst, herq represented^, materially yaries/r.om. that exhibited 
in the 'seventh* volume <SPlfie Arfeliwologia*, and'in the lar^ pldte' 
lately puK>tsbed;^in df{»c^jMPy,:*%y'Mf Torb^s; VtomJa istirTfi^ 
i)f the en^ra^Big/in (lie ^haedqgiay one wpuI4 ^think^tfiati t;^ 
t^e <?9{itre^ ^ a -feinal^ fjgure ly^. ipten^ed (o be represented* 
In myliGcount'of thi5 colossal' feust,! have myself adhered' a^ 
strictly td ^e ¥ifkenHitUlAin <Mr« the Wedish' traveller as Wy: &» 
gisi^r i9^ tP U)Q desj^. of it i)^ (lis; expeBtiv^e voIi||9es. ^ 

pendens 
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^ndojift ei^citpns^cby SuH^ft Akliet at Sc^ 
GftHidra^. near Agta^-^and ^ ^ose - qf the walk 
4^!tb« g)raitiii^pfligo4a:Qf SeriBghapit which ai^ 
foiirixndlesjJii Imcciiinl«ifeiice;i Ha9i.Qftei\ sub? 
je6led:iiii^ tolthe smiia:f9i^^rcttsqcii.^ ^e iui^ 
pchn o£ : cr^dulatyi;. but wei acel not. to Judgs 
t^fnOricntaltacehrtectiMle ri>)^ th«: jcoodel* of 811^ 
tojje,^in, :wHwhi >ai. in >«»tiei«:^«fftfiev Iwaillf 
nrtb^r tifian rdringmfioejDice, is: ^^t^die^^-jl It - WfW 
Ddtibrai fox thOQe,o>vbo' t^o^gbt ;th«[:Q«it^Hl>Qlt 
repne^entecj, as-: I ;bav€^ .el??^her^ iobs^nred^ 
by .gigantic seutpturesi: and liia$^ syoibolit 
torfabricate'Jth^ir iinagf??^ ifti confonQity . U} 
tb«jr .omegwfi^d : ;ponc«ptio9%,:iijj.;thff«logij9rt 
coiwjerns, jirid tpler^t thfi;:vag( edifice [.of j^^U 
nwnsiiJrts pi?c^rtioflat^ to, (be ai^gust forimqr 

t 'la,*o. antijent $ajstra,ipiftQoqmAVtft|^: iip§ll 
the Vedas, translated by Colonel '-I}oiy;?s>pm)^ 
d«pti there if.a.pasgagq whic^ sti^fkingly de- 
towipsitaites . the, SMJ^Ume, but gross^ cpnceptiqpf 
^eijtait^dr by. ft§ Jndian$* concerning. ..tbtj 
3E)eity, which, probably, cpn,^ibuted.;ta giye 
their Immense elevation and magnitude tat^ 
sacjred fabrics of mndp$tan* ^^ 3aAHM£f that 
i?, tbe supreme Gpdj^fpom whom Brahma (^ 
only an emanation^ existed from all ettfplty^ 
in a form of infinite dimensions. tThenit 

please4 
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pleased Jlkit 'to''ci>^Q <:tfae > iudtld^ he ^i4 

l^i of this C€^o}ix 6( iiAmit, imid from tht 
Dieity, faaviflg four heads- ami four baiidjij,^f 
(ikttl>l0tiiadca^^l preMiinb,' of -Jtbe four «iet 
ttattOf and the Tour 'quarter of vthe> irarldi 
*^ Srahma, gazing rounds' and seeing noibing 
iHit ^ imme^s^ iniage Out of which he had 
ptt#cd«ded^- tttavelled 'ioc a; thousand 7e«{B 
ia"4h)e ankious endeavour* to edoiprditiul its. 
^e»^avsi Sttt, after all his toil* he fetind 
lii»>'coaceptf6ns on that siibject as. daric as 
Bifdrb* Lost' id amazameDt, Brahmu 'gattt 
ifret life jotifney. He fell prostnie, and 
iMised what he saw 'with htk four mouths^ 
lljfe Almighty then, wifh-a v«rtce like fen. 
thousand thunders, was pleased toaayi'Thoa 
ftalt 'd€(Eie wdl^ 0>Bt^aha>ay ib^ i(4(>tf cicnst not 
trnjirehmdnkf** ' 

"■ The whdie o^ the eleventh cha{»ter of th« 
ISSB^A-'^'at ciiHx wondei^tiy- sublime aiul 
jM^ntedly iRustrath^e of their ideias of the Di-^ 
¥lne Beingv tfi<eref is alsi!^ a pa^ge. Written 
ib'-tfie true rothainic sty$e of Indian allego^; 
Kits, wbieh occurs in Sir William Jkriies'ft 
l>iseour5e- on the Chronology of tile Hin« 

^; *, Sejf ]^w'$ Introduction to li*erishi^'s History of Hindostan, 
vol. 1. page 50, second quarto editiom ^ "' • •-« 

- doos, 
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ioes,* ivhkii ^Uysf their «imc«p)lKHif ; «§ 
thh foiatf and, being cooeise, shall .b»-henl 
inserted,-^** A thousand great ages ^(G^tUTtei) 
9te » day qf BkAhma; a thotisand such 
dsyy are- an) Indian hour of .Vsbsbnv; nac 
Juindred thoinand such hoim:iiiake a. period 
ef %uDmAi and 9 million of Ruttras, that 
Mr 9i>'8ir.WUttM» has reduced them::te'aiith« 
KMtif ^ calculation^ two quadtilttooa five hon^ 
dred and ninety-two tbou^md ttiUraaaof^lii* 
nar yeats»- are but a <bcon&<|o tfaeiSuprciiie 
fteing-r^ UiMer such. a#f ot tmpreisiiiiis of dm 
i^vinis natuse, who caq he aitomshed at tfat 
magiutdde and estem of the tenqgleaictedcil 
In btin'our q( the ^ity by the sMpenthioa 

|RdiaI>^': ' '" •■ • •■•• ' •' "■'/'-/ ■ {' 

lhRto>fet(tni to the subject mote tn&teriallj 
under considefafioh,''^hloh'ts that of the i» 
Pleased expense of theae tbhan«t^ in- coimb 
quenee of'th^ ^graviflgs, Withoot-whioliQ'I 
most li^ain iif&ttd, the pf incijpal naii^ebli' sd« 
)uded to in the course- of writing 'iliem would 
be bt|i faifttiy ehicidaied* ' By cwtiqg^ an eye 
vpofl the engravlAgs^ of the g^rattd' pagoda, 
inserted 1)1 ' this -Volume, he will itidi« ea^ly 
ctmceiTe tlieif ^titital ik>rm - of coastruc^on, 
jthan it was possible for me, by wiord*, to iv^ 

* Asiatic. Researche!!, vol. ti. p. H5. 

* form 
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Ihrm hiiAi tnA be will comprehend hottr easjf 
it niaf be for an edifice, not covered in at the 
top, but /rontaifiing, in its internal recesses^ 
mtzil cbffpels/'as shrines of the gods venerated 
within its walk, to be erected of lanyi pr<^r« 
fiohs, .however immense j .while the fervour of 
that devotion, which originally planned,. Uon- 
tinued equally to> animate, the. Rajl^h ; and; his 
toiling subf eots to the completioxl of thh. atiag^ 
nificentfabnc; i ;. j ;!r » ' , .■ ■. 

t.Thatr: a js people;^. iWhi>, as; they ape repne? 
sehted by; the co&ect; pt^n of Mr; Ortne, id 
&'e elegant preface to : his iHistoryi shudder . at 
&e. sight /iojfwfalood, 'and are>' upon, that acr 
ccmht, JQtaJlyuignofantiof the;, anatomy of the 
•human body; that the timid and gentle Hin» 
^00^ ^idro, from his Aotioii ol the Metempey- 
dwsis, '< afflicts hiniiSQifirat the dQdfhr:of a fly^" 
and who )»,- perhaps, 1^ the njost pusillani^ 
Inpis: and enervated inhabitant of the globe;'* 
should ohjce have profusely .shed^ in sacrifice, 
&e hlood.of men, bUHfy and hof^eff is a stu-r 
ppndou^ phenomenon in- the history of human 
^latwrc^ it iSf however,' ar^Ol^mn fjict, »nd th© 
«eaUty of its , existence, io: very remote asras, 
js, I trust, sufficiently: dl^mppstrattd in the fol? 
lowing,)i/!Qlumes« 

That 
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That superstitious venemtion lor the Sun; 
and Fire, which^ .in. the earliest ages, diffiiseA: 
llself from Uk, of ChaldjIia^ through. all the 
Asiatic u^orld^^ coDO'l^utes too^ remarkable anoT 
prominent a 'feature in flie Religion of Htn*» 
dostan^ hot to be cbnspioutfUsly brought befoi^ 
the eye of the nearer in* an • engraving expla-' 
jiatoiy 'of its* mystic rites. The iniportant iflag** 
nifude of the* subject, and the extensive preva- 
lence 'of that superstition, seeriied,' indeed, t» 
demand from a writer on Oriental history and 
antiquities more than cbmmon attention, and; 
therefore the exertions of the engraver have 
been called forth to furnish my subscribers 
with three plates elucidatory of that sj^hdid 
idolatry* Of all the dissertations on this.cu^' 
ripus worship, sinCe Dr Hyde!s, in the Reli^- 
giori of the Antient Persians, stands deservedly 
highest in repute, and is equally scarce as^ it is 
authentic, I have been obliged: to thai authofi 
for two" of those plates ; ' the iir^t immediately 
illustratii^ ;pf ithe Sabian superstition^ copied 
front the tombs^ .of the aiitient i^overeigns d^ 
Persia^; atllsTAKHR, theantient Persepolis ; the 
second exlnl»ting a : ^acious fi eb-t&mpi^ Jv 
lyith five lofty cjipoIasLcroiwniag \\it Summit itf 
^e^ d0xbe, an4 with cavities^ \piercfd:iiv'thQig 
9fdes, to: serv0 «a8 venis for: jh<»e :co.lvimn97 toiC 
L.i:^ '^: .?. sincke 
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stoAe {hat jfof.«w iis6ended:ih»i ifae. gi^nd 
dter^ elected . w^iB«^ : Tiie ,foriner/.is.eKQeeti{« 
iogly ;Cttri0iiS9 and has.i&een iKDarmwied kfk 
Mr Bryant^; » veil -as tBi<)fts«^f, iii proc^^ oi 
iHme^om wfewiiy. jii> «*a#y , p(HD^$, «nJ?t be 
iiQ9Voidiftbiy amil^ in Ml ioveitigaiion^ oC 
AM& myibohfff. r Tbfe j^^e^arative pafalkl^ 
lK>w«vert of th0 several eysteros of^ tlieoi^gy^^ 
adbpted Iti Uie^. iieigli^bi9urt9£ natioQ^ of AiMit 
witb those oi Ifdhf ^^vt^^ted by eitpfLvmsh 
%M not been bdfofe attenipted, jo so eti^om^ 
a degree at Jeaatf in ibis couniafy» as> in ^ 
vork iwvr submitted, wit^ becoming diffidence^ 
to a candid public* 

Tins curious engraidng fef^eilsentSi . as ei:«r 
plained on: the pdate itself, a Persian nwnaidbi 
in a postude.df adoration before tbe great 
cfejects of aotient Iranian devotbn* The 
knage of the aseoiding soial of the mo^arcbt 
exhibited On the rock above^ is a striking. 
ptoc£ of the belief of the asitient i Beraana 
in the inunortality of the 9(mI, and it a{k^ 
j^afs uM mounting up to that baUowred 
tfvlv in wkiA, aocordihgr to Oir tHjrde^ iii 
tto tfflfe- took, the Peiaiajia siifjiposed Ae 
throne of the &dty to be. fixed. Evtn H 
Sir ^Wiilkm J0nee, in bis *ifMt ^aboratb 
MBOffdtes^ iitr^^ Oi^tehtal antiquity, httd liot 
'-'--• discovered 
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diKOi^ered t&^tis tlikt hiterestiog and 
tant fact, thai a dynasty <|f. Hindoo piinocs; 
dkm&mnated MA^ABADiAK^ a title of SailaM 
Preset' origin/ sate upon the throne of iiSatt^ 
dr^^ I%rsta» ' before the acoession of CayunMH 
r%'whotn the TariK; MiRnaoND^ a»d afier 
Oifat chronicle Sir William hiniself, m his sliMt 
Ifisloty- of' Perstay' fi»rhier)y: asBrrtipd to haM 
6i^en xheji**t Tegular monardt of that eni{rioe; 
ha^ ' Hot the s^ttue inde&dg^le expbrer of 
A^fl told to aitoBi^yed Europe, diat» of tiuk 
^tietlt and venerable lattgvage of Persia, caifeii 
the Zebd, ^* six or <seven woids in ten weiis 
pure Sanscreet;^ ihe similarity 'of their «leYO^ 
tk)^, ih* this respect, evidlanced tn the daily 
antf «crupnkHi« celebraAicm, by the Hinsdooib 
€f Ate HbwM, or tA»aft'Sacri(ice;:in therfa^ 
itioite sects of SAt^RA's and SA>G]fficA's;:;te4 
}ii^^he numetous AoNmaTitii^sr;. to this day 
kC9p( blasting ^m Hi mojre eapecftf 

Mty at the cel^rated dty ^c^dBeoares; noni 
tlian sufifieiently dfectdes^ tlitt a mosttfiantttiAr 
e0lini^etM$ny in the earliest ^perifads^ . ^ has Isttfo* 
sklied bett^een tbe two nationt. : ? y *: li 
^ If, in octtneqileifce lo^ .this i religitnift verier 
rfilHm J3f tlie Hindoos for the -Sun and ior 
¥»kj ob^dts whicii^ iv^cev scl eadyiaiidt^^ 
t&ltvatsally deified dircfti^tAaia; if^ on likM^ 
'.uA> ■ survey 
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Mtvey of those.' innumersibie images^ .human; 
bertiai, and coniipoiinded of both naturast- 
which are sculptured nin> every saciqd cavera 
afid ^painted iu'eveiy pagoda of; Hiodostaw; X 
ha^e, more than once, iri the'course vofithe. 
Theologicali Dissertation/^ branded her super- 
stitiousrsofis /with: the. riaime lof iDbi-AirfiRSy 
let not my; meaning he t mistaken; nor my 
words misrepiesehted. rWihilq. I- again; assert 
that the unity of .€iadh\ the principle whjic]bt 
forms the baais of the pu^e^ pfimacf^I, sub* 
linne, theology of Brahma, as promulged by. 
the great Vy As A, the Plato of India; wbilo 
J allow that, the /solar fire is a noble symbol 
of that divine, all-vivifying, , tall-per^f^ding, 
energy that supports and anins^atea creati^^ i 
I may, surely, be permitted to assert that of 
India which is so. true of- all other countriej?^ 
r-thaty in; every rage, ' there .hw?e not beon 
wanting priests, sufficiet»tly !artful . and bas^t 
for venal .purposes, to veil j^ ^ awful; ti^th 
from ihe eye of the- inukitude.i-r-1; may* 
surely, be allo\^ed to insbt upon what tbe 
theological history of every nation fatally ],»*• 
tifies, that, the Deity is too frequently forgot- 
ten in the contemplation .of that: very ^tgrm? 
bol, which was originally ' intendjsd to , im- 
{>ress upon the devout soul the more imitisr 
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diate sense of his presence^ and that the image 
itself has often received the homage due to 
the Divinity represented. By the word idot- 
ater, thu$ used^ I would be understood to 
mean the offence in its mildest signification ; 
forhe^ who worships God bsfoke an idol, 
IS AN IDOLATER. When the Jews, in the 
desert^ exalted on high the Apis of Egypt, 
they did not suppose that statue to be <3od 
himself^ but to be animated by the soul of the 
Deity, arid, through it, they addressed their 
prayers to fiiM, who, being a spirit, must 
necessarily be degraded by all symbolical repre- 
sentations whatsoever, whether in the heaven 
above, in the earth beneath^ or in the waters 
under the earth. In this sense then the in- 
ferior tribes 6f Indians are idolaters ; they 
regard, with idolatrous reverence, the Sun 
and Fire; they represent, under a thousand 
ima[ges, the attributes of God, and they bow 
down before them. It is my anxious wish 
to soften down the phrase, in submission to 
Mr Hastings, who, near the period of the 
close of this volume, indulged me with a con- 
feretice, of which I have only to lament 
that it did not take place sooner; a confe- 
rence, during which, while my honest ambi- 
tion was animated by the approbation of so 
Vol. I. Q able 
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able A judge of Hiiidao history and 4i)tera- 
ture, my judgement was improved, aud the 
botinds of my kE^owled|;e of the, Indian ipyr 
thology/and sciences enlarged* Frooi that 
gentlemian's obliging &jjd ready cpx»flijiMii.car 
tion, I learned lo entertain more just concept 
tions of jth« great Triad of Deity, Brahma^ 
Veeshnu, and Seeya> ?knd :th^ ten Avatars, th^ 
any. bpoks could impart to me ; ao^ by hixa I 
was gratified wjjth the sight of an pxpressivip 
and beautiful print, frppi which I hope, here^ 
afteyc, to obtain his pjermission to have aij 
engraving taken, of a female Indiaii deypt^^ 
prostrate before the venerated jff(^tne» Recollect- 
ing, at the moment, a curious pl^te, which 
I had se,en in Tavernier, ^f Yogee penitents 
jinder th? greait bani?in-tree, of v^rhiclj some, 
extended on the kdck^ were, ^pparently^ adoring 
the Sun, I could not avoid repeatujg.a passage. 

. from the Heetopjide?, cited vfi the second. yp- 
lume of this Dissertatipn, and %o highly elu- 
cidatory of the subject .before us* "The Sun 

^should be worshipped on the back, the Goo 
OF Fire upon the belly." 

The third plate, allusiye to the Solar Wpr* 
ship, is that very striking representation of a 
SACRIFICE TO THE SuN, sculpturcd OH a rock 
in the Th^bais, which so eminently both cor- 

roborate? 
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mborates and illustrates what I have advanc^d^ 
concerning the probable species of worship 
ahtiently celebrated hi the sacred caverns of 
Elephanta and Salsette* -^ Concerning that va« 
luable fragnaent of antiquity; sa much has 
been already said in the text, and m accu- 
rate a descriptioii qf it gtven^ from M« Lucas 
ami ^ountfaucon, as* well is from Savary^ oeu* 
lar tio^tnesses of its exist^nce^ as to render any 
adddtional remarks upon it, in this place^ im* 
pertinent and unneeiitBary. 

In presenting my readers mtk an engra- 
ving of the Matsb-Ayatar,, or first incaf* 
nation. <9f Veashniii^ in a form composed of 
m^m md %h> 1 pi^rlarm ^ act of voluntary 
supeierpg^tion; since it is not immediately 
connected wtih the subject of ihifi volume, 
and, more piioperly' belongs to the antient 
Sansijr^et History «f Iiidia. I have, however,^ 
in. various; places of this volume; sq posi-: 
tively asserted the attestation, given in antient 
SajQScreet treatises^ to the Mosaic, doctrine 
of a general deluge, that it is riiot wholly 
iixelevant tp the^ Indian Antiquities, nor will,, 
I tnisti be unacqeptabk. to that portion o£ 
my subscribei«j possibly not a few, on whose 
account I insert it; those who, discouraged 
or disgusted with the increasing bulk and 
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expense of this work, may withdraw their 
names from the future support of it. As it 
must necessarily appear again in its proper 
place, among the engravings of the other 
Avatars, they will l;>e candid enough to con- 
sider this spontaneous subjection of itiyself to 
unnecessary expense, at once as a mark of 
my grateful respect for their past patronage, 
and as a proof that I am not exciting ex- 
pectations which I want integrity to fulfil or 
ability to gratify. As the engraving itself 
is accompanied, in the pages immediately 
preceding its insertion, with an account of 
the mythologic figures pourtrayed upon it, 
and as the whole must be largely commented 
upon hereafter, it would be trespassing on 
tlie lime of my readers, at present, to say 
more on the subject. Those of them, who, 
during the perusal of this volume, may keep 
their eye directed toward the parent-country 
of mankind, will not fail, in the Matse- 
Avatar> to recognise the Cannes, or Fish- 
God, of the Babylonians, and the Dagon 
of the Phoenicians ; for df this very form, 
half man, half fish, are both these deities de- 
scribed; the former in Berosus,* the latter in 

^ fierQsu<!» apud Eusebil Chronicon, p. 5. 

# Selden. 
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Selden.* Indeed the very etymology of the 
term Dagon, more generally received among 
the commentators^ forcibly corroborates this 
hypothesis^ which deduces the whole from pa- 
triarchal traditions, in. future ages mutilated; 
since, according to Bochart, (for, the radical 
is disputed*) it is derived from the Hebrew 
DAG, a word signifying tish. 

After the extensive range taken by me on 
the subject of antient caverns and cavern- 
^yorship in ' Asia, especially of those near 
Bombay, it would have been an unpardon^* 
able omission not to have attempted to 
oblige the European reader with one glance, 
however transient and defective, of that of 
Elephanta, the glory of India and the won- 
der of Asia. The perspective view of 
Elephanfa, here presented to him, though 
copied after the best sketch of it extant, is, 
indeed, of that imperfect kind; but it will 
serve to exhibit, more clearly than any verbal 
description could avail, the form and arrange- 
ment of the singular columns which adorn 
that august subterranean temple, the work-: 
manship and magnitude of the grand mytbo-^ 
logic bust, and statues of other Indian gods, 
that is, deified Rajahs; and the general plan 

♦ Selden, De Diis Syriij, syntag. 2, cap. 3, 
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upon whicli that sacred and gloomy reeess has* 
been excavated in the remotest periods of an- 
tiquity. In imagination, he will naturally be 
led to wander through those dark winding 
, avenues, and, as he ranges the dreary Vcran- 
das, he will, for a moment, be plunged in all 
the horrors of the terrified aspirant, described 
so feelingly by Apuleius and Dion Chry* 
sostome, who had themselves been initiated. 
There, doubtless, the whole stupendous drama 
of the Indian theology was antiently per* 
formed and the grand machinery displayed, 
while kings were the actors, and holy Brah-» 
mins the admiring spectators? There, doubt-^ 
less, the great god and prophet Ram has 
often fought over again his wonderful bat- 
tles with the giant Ravan ; and Creeshna 
has often sported, as of old, upon [the haU 
lowed plains of Mathura, The antient Sans* 
creet history of India is pourtrayed upon 
those walls. On a very recent and more ac- 
curate contemplation of its sculptures, finely 
engraved^ a light, like that which broke 
in upon the initiated of old, has poured in 
\ipon me, from amidst the deep obscurity of 
that solemn retreat; and the Avatars, de» 
scending from their stations, seemed to sweep 
tefore me in all the majesty pf their antient 

grandeur. 
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gfandeun Thdt perfentous and terrific figilre^ 
holding the terrified infant, which has per- 
plexed all the belwlders^ which has been 
mistaken for the judgement of Solomon, and 
was^ by myself, so naturally and, I trust, 
venially represented as the destroying Power 
of India, I am now eonviticed is no other 
than the tyrant Cans Ay sovereign of Ma- 
th ura in the eightli Avatar, thirsting for the 
blood of the infant Creeshna, who^ it was 
predicted, (a prediction afterward verified,) 
would dethrone and destroy him : in conse- 
cpence of which, he ordered all ri>e male 
children born at that period to be destroyed. 
He grasps the infant by the thigh, becausq 
the enraged Cansa, as soon as he was born, 
rushing to the apartment where his supposed 
destroyer was, according to my author, Son- 
rierat, seised the affrighted babe by the legs, 
and, whirling it in that posture through the 
air, would have dashed out its brains against 
a stone, in the face of its supposed mo- 
ther; but that child was a female substitute, 
born at the same hour with Creeshna, and 
exchanged by the command of the divine > 
child himself, who, with his very birth, en«* 
joyed the miraculous faculty of speech. By 
the same immortal infant, the female change- 
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ling was preserved unhurt; for, though at a 
distance; the power of Cree^hna operated so 
far as to enable her t6 burst from the grasp 
of the over-thrdwn tyrant, and tower above 
him, in the air, a majestic goddess with eight 
arms; d, circumstance which ought not to 
excite the ridicule of the reader, since, as 1 
have elsewhere ,reraai;ked, the numerous heads 
and arms, that decorate the statues of India, 
are only symbols by which a rude nation in* 
tended to , express their ideas of superior wis- 
dom and pre-eminent fortitude. 

The event of Cieeshna's birth, ^nd the 
attempt to destroy him, took pjace by night, 
and, therefore, the shadowy mantle of dark* 
ness, upon which mutilated figures of infants 
are engraved, (darfcness at once congenial 
with his crime and the season of its perpe- 
tration,) involves the tyrant's bust; the string 
of death-heads marks the multitude of in- 
fants slain by his savage mandate, and every 
object in the ^ulpture illustrates the events 
of that Avatar. It is engraving for me with 
all the accuracy of delineation and spirit that 
distinguishes the original, and will appear 
among the Avatars* In this particular figure 
there is great display of genius and great 
energy of expression ; a tolerable engraver, 
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therefore, can scarcely fail of executlngt 
from such materials/ a satisfactory print. I 
must, however, forewarn the reader, that, if/ 
in the places presented to him, in a work of 
this kind, which are necessarily taken from 
voyages, travels, and volumes, ahtient them* 
selves, and allusive to remote antiquities, he 
expects to find any very superlative excel* 
lence, either in the design or the executioii, 
it is scarcely possible but he must be disap* 
pointed. There are few travellers who en- 
joy the advantage of Sonnerat and Niebuhr, 
iki carrying with them, at, the expense of 
royal munificence, able draughtsmen ; fewer 
still, who, like Norden and Le Bruyn, are 

themselves accomplished artists. Happy 

would it be for science were the case other- 
wise! In general, the precious fragments of 
antiquity are copied on the spot from rude 
sculptures on rock, or half-defaced paintings 
in Eastern temples, by travellers little ac- 
quainted either with the sculptor's or tMe 
painter's art. In most instances, too, it is 
impossible for the artist to deviate from the 
exemplar before him, however defective in 
propriety, and however contrary to the esta- 
blished rules of his profession. So correct a 
Fj^c^simile, as may convey a just conception 
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of flic object intended to be represented, is 
in general the utmost that the reader can 
reasonably expect. These reflections are in- 
deed less immediately applicable to the figures 
in Elephanta^ than most others in antiquity, 
since they are in general excellently designed ; 
and, indeed, many of those figures are sculp- 
tured with such spirit and expression as must 
astonish every spectator who considers the re- 
mote period of their formation; and, if the 
statues, copied from Egyptian caverns, in 
Mr Bruce^s Travels, be genuine antiquities, 
we shall not long hesitate in pronouncing 
both to be the fabrication of the same in- 
defatigable race. What wonderous race that 
wa^ and from what primaeval country they 
diffused themselves over all Asia and the 
greatest part of Africa, tliie reader may form 
some conjecture, by perusing the latter part 
of the extended prospectus, which precedes 
the Theological Dissertation. IVTr Bryant's hy- 
pothesis, accounting for the great similarity 
which prevails in the architecture, supernal 
and subterraneous, of the two countries, (a 
species of architecture which awes us alike 
with its massy solidity and its stupendous 
elevation,) is the only one upon which the 
difficulty can be 'explained, A view of the 

• ' VESTIBULE 
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VESTIBULE of the grand temple of Dendera, 
• the antient Tentyra, (by mistake printed l^en^ 
tara in the engraving,) which is described by 
Pococke and others, is given on the same 
plate with the perspective view of the Ele* 
phanta-cav^rn, as well because, from being 
half-buried in the sands^ it may in some de« 
gree be styled subterraneous^ as because it dis- 
plays the hieroglyphics and mythologic sculp- 
tures with which the columns and waljs of 
the Egyptian temples were covered. The for- 
mer are, indeed, too minute to be accu- 
rately distinguished ; but, of the order and 
the number of them from that plate, a cor- 
rect idea may be formed. What must the 
temple itself have been, of which sp magni* 
ficent an edifice was only the vestibuxe? 

Connected with the caverns of India are 
two other subjects, concerning which I re- 
quest the reader's permission somewhat more 
explicitly to deHver my sentiments. The first 
regaijls that particular species of worship so 
predominant tliroughout Hindostan, I mean 
that* of the Ling am, or Phallus, of which 
the disgusting emblem is so conspicuously 
pourtrayed in all the pagodas and sacred ca- 
verns of India. Every reader, who at all 
r<sflects, will be sensible how difficult it must 
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be to write on such a subject in words that 
-may not offend even the eye of virgin in- 
nocence; of which class of readers, I trust, 
a few will honour these pages with a peru- 
saL I have been as careful as possible to se-* 
lect expressions that may unfold my mean- 
ing without giving offence ; and have, on 
that account, curtailed, even to obscurity, my 
remarks on a subject, of which, taken up in 
a physical and philosophical point of view, 
the full elucidation would require volumes ; 
and upon which, in fact,, not a few volumes 
have been written. I have, in tlie follow* 
ing pages, considered that worship merely in 
a theological light; and, though I am not 
Ignorant of a great deal which has been 
written, by Sonnerat and others, concerning 
the purity of morals and intention of the 
first^evotees of the lingam, in India, and the 
phallus, in Egypt, yet I cannot avoid think- 
ing, that the less said in praise or vindica- 
tion of it the better, in European countries, 
where more pure and nobler conceptions of 
the great generative and creative pewer^ that 
formed the universe, happily prevail; where 
the inhabitants are not lulled in the insep*^ 
sible apathy and divine absorption of the pious 
YoGEEs, and where the ebullition of licen- 
tious 
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tious passion is not so effectually curbed by 
viands simple and innutritious as the rice and 
water of the abstracted and philosophical race 
of Brahma; Considered in a theological point 
of view, and writing in a country profess 
sing Cbrbtianity, I trust, I have referred so* 
indecent a devotion to its true source, the 
turpitude of Ham, whose Cuthite progeny 
introduced it into Hindostan, together with 
other depravities, destructive of the pure pri- 
maeval religion of Shem, or the principled 
of the Veeshnu sect. Even those, who stre- 
nuously contend for the unsullied morafit/ 
of the first institutors of the worship in ques- 
tion^ will, doubtless, admit the truth of what 
I hkve asserted in this part of the work, con- 
eerning the adulteration of its original purity^ 
30 evident in the prostitution of the women qf the 
pagoda^ and the indecencies practised in the 
mysterious rites of Bacchus, and the Bona 
Dea, at Rome. My object, therefore, is to 
evince, that the brevity I have obsierved, on a 
subject which, in a Treatise updn the Theology' 
of Hindostan, might naturally be expected to 
engross a larger portion, has proceeded from 
ciioice, not from ignorance of the extensive 
and deeply-physical nature of the subject, nor 
inattention to the prevailing manners of India. 

The 
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The other subject alluded to is that of* the 
Metempsychosis, concerning which, and the 
mysterious rites of initiation in those clveyns> 
$0 much has been already observed. j' 

It is the opinion of M, Niebuhr, inserted 
ill bis chapter upon ElbphantAj, that a full 
examination of the antiquities of this ca« 
vern, its form and decorations, would not only 
^ow great light upon the antient history of 
India itself, bqt upon the history and theo- 
logic rites of other Asiatic nations. With 
Cbis hope, and with the key supplied me by 
Porphyry and Celsus, to unlock all the the- 
* ological and philosophical mysteries antiently. 
celebrated in caverns, I trust I have coutrin 
buted somewhat towards removing the veil 
of obscurity, in which the history, th€ rites,. 
and design, of that astonishing excavatioa 
has been so long invfiftved. That qertain mys* 
terious rites were there celebrated has been 
proved, as far as analogy, in theological 
sentiments, and similarity, in the fabrication 
of the caverns, with tliose in the mountains 
of Persia and Upper Egypt, could tend to 
establi^ the proof. For,^ to. what purpose 
was there the double entrance i^ta them, by 

NORTHEHN AND SOUTHERN CJATES, according 

to the HpxQ^ric description of the cave of 
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the Nymplis, inserted in the subsequent vo* 
luroe^ pf whichy thp North entrance ws^ 
chat througli which the soul, iii its Journey 
of the MetempsycbosiSy paased to the lowcj: 
spljeres, wbUe that to the South was sacred 
to celestials ^ne; for what purpose were 
intended the winding aven\ies, the high al* 
l^ars, the t^nks for ablution, and the.gloo* 
n^y interior recesses, but for the regular 
performance of similar ceremonieS| and the 
arduous exercise of kindred virtues^ To place^ 
however, the disputed point beyond all dpub^ 
I h^ve now to inform the reader gf the.f^it*' 
iQWiffg intelligence. More extensive inquiry^ 
silice thajt portion of my bopk went to press^ 
y^hiph as^rted that similar rites were per? 
formed in the Indiajti caverns^ as were axiti* 
cptly celebrated ip the mystic ceil of OsiriS| 
the pave of Mithra, aqd the templp of Eleusis^ 
has obtained for me autl^entic inforinatloQi 
that, ^X this very day„ something, very m^ch 
resembling the antient notipu and practice of 
jpurijication in sacred caverns, continues itv 
ypgiie among thg Hindoos in pi^e of ourowa 
settlements. In tjie island of Bpmbay^ about 
two miles from the town^ rises a considerable 
hill, called Malabar-Hill, which, stretching, 
into the ocean, by its projection forms a kind 
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of promontory. At the extreme point of* thcf 
hill, on the descent towards the ^a-shore, 
there is a rock. Upon the surface of which 
there is a natural crevice which communi- 
cates with a catrity opening below, and ter*- 
minating towards the sea. " This place," 
says an author, to whose printed account of 
it I was referred for corroborative evidence 
of its existence, ** is used by the Gentoos a$ 
a purification for their sins, which, they say, 
is effected by their going in at the opening 
below and emerging out of the cavity above. 
This cavity seems too narrow for persons of 
any corpulence to squeese through; the ce- 
temony, however, is in such high repute in 
the neighbouring countries, that there is a 
tradition^ that the famous Conajee Angria ven- 
tured, by stealth, one night upon the island^ 
on purpose to perform this ceremony, and got 
off undiscovered.!'* 

After the accurate Map of Antient In- 
dia,, presented to the literary world by M. 
D'Anville, in his excellent treatise, entitled! 
Antiquite' Geogkaphique de l'Inde, it 
would have been presumptuous and imper- 
tinent to have attempted the fabrication of 

• See Grose's Voyage to the East Indies, vol H. p. 57, se- 
cond edition* 
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. another. I have, therefore/ had that map 
correctly re-engraved, as an unerring guide 
to the classical reader^ while he peruses the 
accounts from Ptolemy, Strabo> and Pliny, 
in the geographical treatise, and pursues the 
rout of Alexander, through what is called 
the Paj^jab of India, or country watered 
by the five great branches of the Indus ; be- 
yond which, eastward, the •conquests* of that 
invader, iiowever magnified by the Greek 
historians, did not extend. In the very few 
alterations I have ventured to make in it, 
I wasf guided by Major Rennell's map of 
Northern India, in the last edition of his 
memoir. The situation of the Cathasi, which 
is not marked in D'Anville's map, except by 
the scite of Sangala, is ascertained by that of 
Major Rennell, though I ought, perhaps, 
again to apologise for persevering in the mode 
of spelling that name. It was, however, agree- 
able to an hypothesis adopted by me, of the 
propriety of which the reader must be the 
ultimate judge, and perhapS, in conformity 
to that hypothesis, I ought, at once, to have 
adopted the' orthography of Mt Bryant, and 
written the word Cuthjki. I thought it would 
likewise gratify the reader's curiosity to sec a 
NATIVE Map of Hindostan, and, among 
Vol. I. H * a 
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one which! presumed was most autheiitic, 
that in the Ayeen Akbery. It is only partially 
elcplained in the Dissertation ; a fuller eluci* 
tdation of the meaning of the Hindoo geo- 
l^aphers will be given in the chapter on the 
^Literature of the. Hindoos. Their commerce 
with Europeans has been the happy occasi^ 
iof amending their gross errors on that sub- 
ject. In the future volumes of this work, two 
other maps will be presented to the wader, 
for the. elucidation of the Modem History of 
Hinilostan : the former exhibiting the couiUry 
properly called by that name ; the /drKer, the 
peninsula, agreeably to the recent partitbnof 
the dominions of Tippoo Sultaun among the 
belligerent powers, under the politic, the mo- 
derate, the judicious, management of a iioble 
commander, whose distinguished magnanimtly 
cannot faiil of being blazontrd on the page of 
history, for pausing in the full career of 
glory to check the ardour of dangereus ambi*- 
tion, and remembering mercy in the moment 
of certain victory. 

Such are the engravings and maps with 
which the volumes, now offered to the pub- 
lic, are decorated; and some of those that ate 
now engraving for the volumes, which arc 
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itnmedlfttely to supceedi are stiU mott euriou^ 
lb9Ugh possibly lJ»«y may Bot be so nume- 
)9U6. I again beg permissjpH to repeat^ thu- 
it is impoteible to fieparato the amient mytho- 
logy and aatient hitfory of any of the great 
empires of Asia. He^ who fastidioudy rejects 
Ae former, must resign ail hope of eompre** 
bending. the latter. With respect to the his- 
tory of antient India, it appears to me to 
he a species of astroiionii<;al mythology ; and 
possibly, when more fully investigated, the 
testudo of the Egyptian Hermes, and the tor« 
loose in which Veesfanu became incarnate, 
will both be foond to hare reference to the 
sign that slowly winds round the North pole« 
Mercury and Bhood^ toother incarnation of 
Veeshnu, evidently relate to the samie planet; 
iofT the dies Mercurii of the Greeks is un*» 
doubfedly the dies Bhood of Iqdia, and Bhood 
n the god Woden of the Gothic nations, as is 
evidenced in the day of Woden, that is^ Wo* 
den*s day, or, as we are accustomed corruptly 
to write and pronounce the word, Wednks* 
©AY. Engaged necessarily, therefore, in these 
more extended inquiries, and involved, con- 
sequently, in great additional expenses, I find 
myself reluctantly compelled to make a con* 
sfderable advance in the subscriptbn ^ price 
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of the Indian Antiquities. I make this 
alteration with the full concurrence of the 
major part of my subscribers i J tru^ it will 
meet the approbation of the remainder ; and, 
that those may not be injured, whose bene* 
volence to the author, and candid opinion of 
his undertaking, indqced them to subscribe 
for two copies of this work, I Submit it to 
them that they take no more than one copy. 

I have observed before, that^ in the course 
of the wide range which I have been com- 
pelled to ^ke in the field of Asiatic mytho- 
logy? certain topics have ^risen for discus- 
sion, equally delicate and perplexing. Aniong 
them, in particular, a species of Trinity 
forms a constant and prominent feature in 
nearly all the systems of Oriental theolo- 
gy, a doctrine, which, though exceedingly 
cocipus, and deeply connected with the old 
phik>sophy of the Ea^t, as it concerns xht 
Pagan world,, having been never yet fully 
^ investigaled, nor accurate engravings of the 
Gentile Trinities, in regular series, ever yet. 
presented to the public, I have ventured, wfth 
a trembling step, upon tliat haj^ardous task» 
It was not from choice^ but from necessity^ 
that rhaine tmtei^ thtis largely upon a sub- 
ject, which, from the incessant operations of 

the 
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^e great Indian Triad of Deity, firahniA, 
Veeshnu, and Seeva, in the mythology of 
Hindostan, was intimately blended with others, 
treated of in these introductory volumes. This 
extensive and interesting subject engrosses a 
considerable portion of this . work, and my , 
anxiety to prepare the public mind to re- 
ceive, with indulgence, my efforts to eluci^ 
date so mysterious a point of theology, in- 
duces, me to remind the candid reader, that 
visible traces of this doctrine are discovered, 
not only in the three principles of th(^ 
Chaldaic Theology ; in the triplasios Mi«- 
THRA of Persia; in the Triad, Brahma, 
Veeshnu, and S£eva, of India,- wherie it 
was evidently promulged in the Geeta fif- 
teen hundred years before the birth of Plato ; 
but in the numen triplex of Japan; in 
the inscription upon the famous medal found 
in tlic deserts of Siberia, •* to the Triune 
God," to be seen at this day in the valu- 
able cabinet of the Empress, at Petersburg; in 
the Tanga-Tanga, or three* in one, of 
the South Americans; and, finally, without 
mentioning the vestiges of it in Greece, in 
the symbol of the Wing, the Globe, and 
the Serpent, conspicuous- on most of the.an- 
tient temples ot- Upper Egypt. Thus univer- 
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sally, »«d in such jemote perlftcH prmleirt 
in Asia and the ii?igbboi*ri|ig rpgk>n$, it b^ 
came absolutely necessary fuUy to inqulai 
whether so fundamefital an artide of tbe^ 
Christian faith was or was not known to tlw 
Antient Jews. I trust, that the £aotof it& 
having been known, though ofaiscurely, in£^ 
lestine^ will be amply proved in the following 
pages: I likewise flatter myself that the ptor: 
ductign of all the evidence, for its having 
been actually believed by the Antient Jbws, 
will be a circumstance a$ highly gratifying to 
the assenting Christian as the exhibition of the^ 
various symbols, by which the Trinity war 
$hadawed out among the Pagan nations, wiif 
be tathe vmrtjoso and the antiquaby. 

Of those who may not be inclined to credit 
the assertion, " that this doctrine was obscurely 
known in Palestine,^' I beg permission^ in a; 
more particular manner, to request the atten<^ 
tion to that very curious emblem, engraved on 
the plate of the symbols of the Hebrew reli-?^^ 
gion, in the fourth volume of thia work, by 
which the antient Jews were accustomed to 
designate the ineffable name Jehovah, in 
manuscripts of the most venerable antiquity,, 
fpr their serious reflection. 

That 
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That symbot is ^ eharacteristiGal rapresen*: 
tation of a triimty in uin-ity; thq formerr 
tepremoted* by tibce Jods, denoting the. threa^ ^ 
Bypostq^es^ or peiBons^ iti ther divide essenpe^ 
the Jfop being the kacRvn charactec of that 
Jehovah, of whose umxxe, in Hebrew, it con- 
stitutes the first sacred, letter; tbe latter sba* 
dowed out by the ckde tbafc surfotinda them» 
as well dB bsy the pokit Kametz, subjoined to 
the three Jobs^ which demotes^ the e^i&en* 
TiAXr uNrrv comtnom tor the three: hypostases. 
The ^mbol itself is to be found in the wri^- 
tings of the younger Buxtorf, one of the pro- 
fmindest critics in Hebrew literature that eirer 
Nourished out of the pale of the Jewish church,, 
whose judgement on this pO:int will, hereafter-,. 
be inserted at length ; and it is Hkewise pre^ 
served in that curious reposkpry of Oriental 
$tlitiquiti€S| the Cgdipus iEgyptiacus of Atha- 
»a$iu9^ Kircher. The first, asserts, vthat^^ in the 
^i)t|enit( Cha^ldee paraphrases, kept sacred frotn: 
tM vulgar, among, the Jewish doctors, the. 
lume Jehovah, is tlxus designa^ted ; and the se* 
cond declares, that he himself has se^n that 
name thxis invariably characterised, in all tba 
antient Hebrew maii^uscripts. of the Bible, inr 
the Vatican* I tl^ught this information sa 
im^ptant, that, at my desire, a learned friend 
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has written to the librarian, at Rome, for cor- 
rect inteiligence relative to the truth of this 
declaration, ancj^the age of the manuscripts in 
which the designation appears. 1 he result of 
this inquiry shall hereafter be submitted to the 
consideration of the reader* 
- There is likewise another symbol, of a na- 
ture too curious to be unreferred to, by which 
this doctrine of the Trinity was shadowed 
out among the antient Egyptians, and which, 
whoever^, will examine the plates of Norden 
and Pococke, will fin<j conspicuously sculp- 
tured on almost all the portals of the more 
antient temples of the Thebais. It is a figure 
highly picturesque and beautiful, compound* 
ed of a GLOBE, the just emblem of omni- 
potent POWER, and, therefore, strikingly 
descriptive of the great Father and Sove- 
^EiGhN of the universe ; of a serpent, issu- 
ing from it;, that serpent, which, being the 
known emblem of eternity and wisi>om in 
all the systems of Asiatic Mythology, most 
expressively typifies the eternal wisdom,^ 
who emaned from the fountain of the pa- 
ternal godhead ; and of a wing, proceeding 
likewise from tlie central orb, by which hiero- 
glyphic, the Egyptians, on all their monu- 
ments^ designed air, or spirit, in general ; 
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but, more particularly, as I hope, hereafiefy 
indisputably to prove, that immortal- CnefHi 
or primordial. SPIRIT, whose £XPANDBD.^a^ 
PROLIFIC wings, brooding over the vast abyssi^ 
rendered fertile the inert mass, while its. vivi- 
fying breath infused the., vital prixiQiple into 
the various classes of aniip^ted nature* Thii 
Egyptian. symbol of their divide triad has beea 
copied for me with . great accuracy, and will 
Ije found engraved on the second plate of th^. 
fourth volume of this work, - 

This subject has been the occasion of my* 
entering niore at large than I bad intendedV 
or indeed would otherwise have been neces- 
sary, into the antient rabbiqicat .theology of 
the Hebrew doctors, as dblivered down to? 
their posterity in the Targums, the Tax.?- 
MUDS, and other compositions pf the most 
celebrated cabalists of the antient synagogue; 
a line of speculative divinity which, I confess, 
was till lately totally unknown to me, and the 
investigation of which required lio small por- 
'tion of time and industry. . The. comprehen- 
sive view which I have taken of the same sub- 
ject required a more minute and critical ex-v 
amination of the authenticity and antiquity of 
those Chaldaio oracles, which are attributed ta, 
Zoroaster, than I could iind in any previous 
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aftA^r, they having been genemlly givesi up^ 
hy atl those who have bitberto treated of them^. 
(g^Sbet a^ tsoik forgeries, ot bs ini^Ived in in-^ 
ttxtricabie obsciuitjr. But^ <m a more accurate 
inquiry into the xneaning of those abstruse 
(Miaoled, if will appear ihA they only contain 
doctrines ^ilar to #ose that prevailed in the^ 
lawe anient and obsolete systems of theology^ 
dnce prevalent in Asia; and to many^ espe«- 
dially, that about the commeneement of the 
Christian asra were predominant in Persia andt 
llldia. Many remarkable traces^ ind^ed^ of 
the superstition of the old Magi, discovered in- 
titose Maeles, still remain among the Indim 
Brahmins; parikularly those that regard their 
Mystic Theurgy, their magical incantations^, 
tfaeir general belief in the agency of good and 
&vil daemons, worship of fpre, fire ordeals^ axni 
Otiier sacredly-obscure ceremonies, upon whiclr 
I have grounded a defence of the genuineness 
<rf those oracles. The perpetual recwrenceof 
a sACHfiUt TBiAD OF Deitt, ifl) Asiatic my* 
thology, (and- it is of little consequence whe- 
ther tiat triad consisted of Phrsons, Qj/ali- 
THIS, or ATTRraxrris beified, sLnce tliey are 
aH eomiptions of one grand primaeval doctxine^^ 
geadnally' ted me on ta the examination of the 
fioflsixesEts o£ aoatient theobgy, ascribed to the 
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to Orpheus; and al what oceuts msre pecu^ 
Karly vmmBrkzlAs' rdadve to a trinity of drrincr 
hypostases^ in the wettings of Nttmenius^ Fttr^ 
tttenides^ and Plato. 

From ifartous circumstaoees aftove-emiine^ 
rated in the preceding pages, and the ^e«; 
dmen now before him, the reader may posfiin* 
^ly be enabled to form some fatnt idea; cf tfacr 
undertaking for which the ex^rtiofi of hkcMi«^ 
do^r m re^pectfuUy claimed, and the eiKtauioa 
^f hi^ patro»age ardently soUcited* 

For niy own parti I hdve bad pfincipjBiUy^ 
to contefid with» and to overcome, ^ grMf«^ 
ing magnitude of my $ul;^et* liating: oriffM 
nally, f^r the sake of economyt W ffr&kii%, 
99 I find, Uy nny own di^dv^t^ as m auk 
tibof^ and ntiAtertally asr I fear t« the injjOry ttC 
the engravings, chosen an octavo rather thMb 
a quarto page for the usheriof: iirto the world 
of tin? work, I have daily oceatio^ to^/b^ani 
to lament that my efforts to^ ckieidate the |n# 
dian History aiie cramped^ and that tho^spheio 
m which I can only move widi prudraioe ami 
s^ty is far too circumficctbed far aa undet^ 
taking of such extent. ^ / ^ 

Overwhelmed wijth die imn»mnty sxA^m* 
ipety of the subjects: nficessaril^ compceheilded 
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iii it, l! scarcely know how to brejak down into 
a compass sufficiently contracted, and inta 
volumes that may not give birth to alarm or 
disgust, the enormous aggregate of materials 
already prepared ; and which, if committed 
to press without severe retrenchment, j would 
already fill ten volumes of the size of that now 
submitted to the public. For, in truth, at a 
period long antecedent ta the year 1790, and 
previous to any idea of writing Dissertations, 
or entering into the investigation of remote 
Sanscreet Annals, that extensive portion of thjs 
Work, which may be called the regular clas- 
sical History of Hindostan, and which, com* 
Jfienoing with the Persian and Grecian inva- 
sionsy descends in regular succession down to 
tbe^ extinction of the Western empire, was 
iltej^dy completed, though not c6mmitted to 
ifce press. 

! Of the numerous and cruel incursions made 
by Mahommedan princes into the Upper In- 
dia, from the Caliph Valid, in the seventh 
century, traced regularly down through the 
Several series of dynasties of the Sultans of 
Gazna, Gaur, and Charasm, dynasties 
scarcely heard of in Europe, but highly re- 
nowned through all Asia, and deeply C6jfr 
ftected with. Indian History; of the daring 
: * exploits 
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exploits in the sajne country of the immortil 
,Gengis, the subrerter of the Charasmian ^* ' 
nasty; and of the fierce and sanguinary, but 
, politic, Timur ; as the history of these dynas- 
ties is detailed, by Mirkhond, Abulfaragius; 
Abulfeda, Al Makin, and Abulghazi, the Tartar 
historian, dOmpared throughout with Ferishta^s 
native history of the country^ and as the feats 
of those two great Eastern warriors, unrivall.ed 
in the number of their armies, or.the ardu- 
busness of their enterprises, even by the Alex- 
anders and Cassars of classical antiquity, are 
given in the authentic volumes of Arabshah, 
Sheriffedin, and the excellent edition ^of Ti- 
mur's Ikstitutes, recently published at Ox- 
ford, in Arabic and English, by Doctor White 
and Major Davy ; of these, together with the 
interesting events that occurred during the reign 
of Baber, who . iflay properly be called the 
Founder of the Mogul Monarchy in 
India, and of his father, Ulug Beg, the great 
astronomer, who equally awed the Despots of 
Asia in the field by his arms, and delighted 
her Literati in the study by his writings; of' 
Uliig Beg, a name to be for. ever holden 
sacred, while impartial justice continues to' 
be the ornament of kings, and sound phUor "^ 
sophy remains the glory of learned univer*' 

sities. 
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4aecved and ignominiotis end^ c&n awaken 
tt inanidbBid tibe mgh of comioiseration ; of 
^AklMT^ the immk of -vrfbose ex<i^ded rei^ 
jure the amials ^ ^toty Itself; of the magni*- 
&cfit Jefaaim; afid iSae intreiud Aufungjuebi 
t>f these respectlirc characters^ iliusttioas in arts 
tmd triiumphant in amis, circumstantial aisd 
dabnrate histories have for some time past been 
compoKsi hj me^ with i^hicb, and a few elu«- 
•Qidatory engrarings^ the public shall be gratis 
£ed ^e moment that its d^ded approbation 
dmll jftppear to naaction the enormous expense 
•of printcng then!L Happjr shall I be to return 
&Q»i the dreary -and unfruitful wUds of ofo- 
acure myikology into the path of regular and 
connected History; aiid greatly indeed shall 
i Amk myself indebted to the candour of the 
fiii^lic, if the inaccuracies mid defects of this 
volume may be overlooked, in the considera^ 
lion that objects more important have engaged 
ny attention than those lliat relate to precision 
«f expression and the tninutiie of errors, for 
llie nMfit part typogr^hical. 

While I *agaki lament that the engravings 
af this Tcrfnme, »iuch atie fm the most p{»t 

^ Aiaong odier ucAIe acts^ Uivg Beg founded an extensive 
ccdtgeatid a noblt Observatory at {raraorcanil. 

on 
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cm quarto "{^tes, must be injiired iff beiog 
folded witkin the contracted compass of aa 
octavo page, I think it necessary to at«|uatnt 
the Patrons of this Undertaking, that a much 
larger number than is usual of the ;first impress 
siansoi those plates has heen printed off, with 
a view, at some period or another, to gratify 
the wishes of those zealous friends, who are 
anxiow to we a quarto edition of a worie, 
^faich, they are pleased to assert, merited a 
more ^cpanded and respectable page.— For 
what concerns myself, I confess that I want 
neither honest ambition nor proper material 
to enlarge this undertaking to any extent that 
may be necessary to the complete elucidation 
of the interesting objects concerning which it 
-treats. Printing, however, at my owti peril 
and expense, I freely adcnowlege, that, with 
the comparatively small support which I have 
hitherto experienced, I have felt the pubtica- 
tioa of it upcm an octavo page sufficiently 
<>ppressive, without at ^esent engaging in a 
more costly editioii. I^ however, a society 
of gentlemen, Or even of liberal booksellers, 
dbould think the plan of a larger edition war- 
rantable, no interested motives on my part 
dxall obstruct the accomplishment of their 
wishes ; but, on the contrary, every exertmn 

in 
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in ikiy power shall be afforcled to render such 
a work more worthy the public eye than it 
can be in its present garb; ^nd some very 
curious additional sketches, taken as well frpni 
the book of nature as from volumes of great 
cost and rarity, elucidatory of Indian Anti- 
quities, and originally selected by me fpr the 
illustration of these pages, but since laid by, 
as too large in the design for insertion in an 
octavo volume, and too expensive in the ex- 
ecution for a work of this price, shall be 
cheerfully resigned for the decoration of it*' 
1 trust that the sordid principles that some- 
times disgrace authorship are unknown to my 
mind* I write from nobler motives than the 
desire of base emolument; but my situation 
will not allow me to be insensible to the dic- 
tates of prudence and the admonitions of 
friendly anxiety for my interest. 

Lest, after all, the rqader should think that 
I am induced by mercenary motives to make 
thia increase in the price of my book, it be- 
comes necessary th^t I should inform him of 
the undisguised and, to myself, alaiming truth, 
that, from not being the most accurate of 
calculators, I had myself formed but very 
, inadequate conceptions concerning the total 
-expenses that would be incurred by such a 

work; 
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work; that, when he shall pay the amount 
of this book; as fixed above, he will scarcely 
lay down the value of the maps and engra- 
.vings that illustrate it ; and that^ from the sale 
of single volumes «nly, unless the work col* 
lectively should meet with the good fortune 
to have an extensive sale^ no oossible com* 
pensation will arise to the autnor for many 
hours of literary/ toil consumed by the mid- 
night lamp; fot very considerable property 
expended upon the completion of it ; and 
health deeply ^ if not irretrievably ^ injured. 
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Of the antient geographical Divisions of India, 
' according to the classical Writers of Greece[ 
and Rome, 

TH E science of Geometry is thought to 
have been the invention of the antient 
Egyptians; and, the occasion of it,r the an- 
nual inundations of the Nile. A similar ar-' 
gument may be urged, with far greater plau- 
sibility, in favour of its having originated iri 
Ind.ia, since matny parts of that extensive' 
Region are annually overflowed, not only by 
the Ganges, but by many other considerable 
rivers. It was a custom of very antient date, 
and of almost, universal prevalence, in Asia, 
for great monarchs and commanders of ar- 
mies to carry in jheir train certain persons 
whose. office it was to nieasure the roads and 
describe the provinces through which they^ 
passedj^ These itineraries proved afterward.*? 
of the utmost importance to the geographer 

13 and 
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and the historian ; and hence Abul Fazel, 
thfi 9fi£X6tftf^csr StiitflH Akpp.i^ fKSSi f finhlccfc to 
give so accurate an account as he has afford*^ 
ed us of the geography of the Indian SubahSf 
in the celebrated book which bears the name 
of that emperor. The old Indians themselves 
seem to have been more than usually at* 
tentive- to geografhical accuracy;, for^ acr 
cording to Strabo, they erected columns, 
inscribed with directions for trayellersv and 
marked with the distances of the several cities 
one from the other*. But. however wejt th% 
Indians might have, been, acqiuinted with the 
g;wgraphy of their own cQuntry>, it will pret 
sently appear that they were miseraJbly ; de-* 
ficient.in the knowledge of that of the otJ^ei: 
parts of the terrestial globe, a^ indeed will ba 
siafficientJy- evident to the reader,, from a slight 
inspection of the curioiw Hipdoo map of the 
world, pre^cjnted to him. in. the course of) thia 
geographical dissertatiQix. I $hall devote, the 
present chapter to the con3ideration of the 
Indian Qeography, according to the Greefc 
an4 Roman writers. In the second chapterr 
I shall enjdeavour to relieve the necessary dry^ 
, ness^ which, always attends geographical de^. 
tails, by displaying, from authentic wiiterg^: 

• Strabonis Gcographia, lib. IS, f^6^U 

the 
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the astonbhinj^ exteot aAd ui^jequalled mtgi* 
mfibenct^ of the ^ucces^Ve capitals of iotiiai 
itnddr the Hindoo, Pertian, aiid'Tartar, ^incesj 
and, in the third, froni Sit W, JonerV dcj^tit 
Ittde treatise, prefiKed to his Dedcripti^m- of 
Asia, and from the Ajc&l Akbery, I shall 
exhibit fhe sentiments on this' subjt^ct of the 
Persian, Arabian, and Indian, ^dographers. .My 
guide, throughout the whole snrvcfy. Will be 
tfie WiM-ks of those celebrated modern: ^o- 
graphfeife, M. D*Anville and Major Rennd. . 
India was a term appKed with the greatest 
latitude by tl<e antient writirs^ of Greece and 
Roiiie, whbse ideas of the geographical divi- 
^onsof this portion of the globe Were ex* 
ceedifigly confused and inaccurate. Not only 
a considerable part of Scythia, by the deno- 
mination of Indo-Scythia, was comprehended 
under that title, but the appellation was ex- ' 
tended to countries still more remote and un- 
connected; even to Ethiopia, Propria and 
the distant nations of the torrid zone. This 
circumstance will appear less surprising, when 
it is^ considered, that, in the early ages, the Red 
Sfea itself was frequently included under the 
general title of the Indian Sea, to which it is 
so near a neighbour, and of which Pliny* af- 

• Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 24.. 

14 firms 
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6rf» lii as waB as the Persian Gulph, to be i 
Jyramih^; that all those countries, extending 
on eaeh side of the Red Sea, were called in- 
differently India or Ethiopia;* that even at this 
dayrthe Asiatics in general understand the term 
India with considerable license of meaningt 
and .that the Persians in particular give the 
names of Siah Hindou to an Abassine, or mo- 
dern Ethiopian* 

In feet, so little did the antients know of their 
limits and divisions, that bofli India and Ethio-^. 
pia were used as general terms tp signify any 
remote uncivihzed country ; and in this sense 
Virgil is to be understood in the sixth iEn^idf , 
where iEneas in the shades is informed of the 
future glbry of Augustus, and that 



> Saper et Garamantes, et Indos 



Pfoferet imperium— r- 

^ On the other hand, both Herodotus and Dibdorus Siculits 
give the name of Red Sea to the Oceanus Indicus. See Hero- 
dotds, jib. ii. p. 102. and Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 4>1. 

Curtius remarks, ihii the fiver Ganges emptied itself into t!ie 
Red Sea, but is strangely mistaken when, in the next sentence, 
he makes the Acesines discharge it» waters into the Ganges. Tlie 
fallowing passage is illustrative of what has been said above : 
'' Mare certe, -gito India ahluitur, nc5 colore qUidem abhorret' a 
ceteris. Ab Erythra rege inditum est nomen : propter quod ig- 
nari, ru^cfrtf aquas credunt.'^ Qaintus Curtius, lib, viii< cap. 9. 

t JEmiil. vi. i. 794. 

And 
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lAnd agaitt, la Ae eighth Eek)g6e^:^-r ' '- ' 

bmarus aut Rhbdope aut extremi Garamantes f -^ 

Where Servius his commentator eS:plains the 
word *' extreitii/' by adding, *^ quasi a consor- 
tio communitatis remoti/* Horace, too, under 
the impression oF the same sentiments, calls the 
Indians " extremos," and " haud ante doma- 
biles." Many other passages might be adduced, 
if necessary, from various authors, to prove 
what obscure and erroneous notions prevailed 
among the antients concerning India and its 
inhabitants. 

It Was not until the expedition qf Alexan- 
der, described with such accuracy by Arriaa 
and with such elegance by the more orna- 
mental pen of Quintus Curtius, that this re- 
mote region became more particularly known 
to the Greeks. Of how little genuine informa* 
tion upon this point, even they were previously 
in possession, is evident from the gross mistake 
into which that prince, who was by no means 
an inattentive observer of nature, nor unaccom- 
panied, we must sup|)ose, by men of science 
in his Indian incursion, unaccountably fell in 
imagining, gh his arrival at the Indus, that he 

• Eclogue viiL I. 44, 

t The Garamantes were a barbarous nation^ situate on' the 
con§ne« of Ethiopia Propria. 

had- 
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bftd discot^dl xHe curded of th« Nife^. thAt 
nighty river, he su{>po6ed> after roUk)g4hn>ugh 
immense unexplored deserts^- poured^ by some 
unknown tract, its rapid stream into Ethiopia^ 
nvfKere It lost the name of Indus and assume4 
the appellation of the Egyptian river. He was 
confirmed in this strange conjecture by the 
appearance, says Arrian, of crocodiles in tho 
stream of the Indus, and of beans growing on 
its banks similar to those which grew on the 
shore of the Nile, as well as by the recollection 
that Homer had called the Nile -^gyptus on its 
entering Egypt; a circumstance which seemed 
to prove that it acquired, in its progress, the 
name of the various countries through which 
it passed. Experience, diligently sought and 
finally obtained, after a long series of peril and 
difficulty, taught the Macedonian invader^ aa 
far at least as his army penetrated,- a truer no* 
tion of the geography of India. 

The natural and ardent avidity of mankind- 
after whatever delights by its novelty, or asto-- 
nishes by its singularity, induced, however, 
many of those who sought for glory in -an In* 

woretfjMv frXnr NiiXv, fp^q h tm^ o;^da»f re Axtatte xvafAVf ^tfvxoretq, 
MToiif^ i yn txftfii ii Aiyvvlta' hm »nH9aq orr h AkiO'm% 'tf£a>Xit tti 
▼«9 h^tof 'vSietftiMi A^tf f|svp^Kffa» t« ffEiXtt ra^ «(^x«^ Arrian. lib. 
vi. cap. I. 

. ; dian 
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>lian cam^lgn^ m some iiifiiiaficel^ to listenrn^ 
too < ready an\6itf toi tih& e&aggetated^ taies wfaktil 
iHttibasU) bi^otry^ reported?;: while tbo; desire <tf 
bumafi dtstinc^on; urged theia to niultiply those 
fifi;tion9i i^i orderi t^ excite more forcibly the 
Utsatiovti BiEkd s€scui^ more permancndy th&aiili» 
iniradoHi orthdv coohtrynaen. Sti:abo^.whowas 
a- vmter ei^uaily; karaed' aiul) j^iqioas,* serereiy 
cenaures* both; Megasthenes. and Onesicritttsi 
tvi^o o^bzers^ of high^ repute for litemture aad of 
eiQalted ^tatioii in tlie acmy of Alexandery £ov^ dM 
9hBmd md ihcredible sttnies: diey propagated 
concerning thelndiancsountry and people;. M 
the saina time^. he giros u» himself, in:the fif- 
teenth boofc of' his; invaluable treatise . ofi Antieat . 
Geography, thfe most authentic and: faithfuliac^-' 
counts ajt that time known of the divisions an^ 
suMiyislons- of) Lndia^ interspersed with manyi 
sublime moral refljectionsanc^ entertaining bis^ 
tt>rical;r$la:tions; which demonstrate him nor 
only tlie man of taste and erudition^ btif the 
profound. philosopher.. Indeed, nobody could: 
gossibj^y Virrite/on that:subject with a better grace- 
or mfore indubitable information than himself,, 
as, be had. added practice to theory, apd had:, 
travelled over half tlije countries which hisin^ 
structive volumes describe. After this particu- 

* Strata, lib, ii; p, ^5- 
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lar mehtioiiof Strabo^ it would be imjvait riat to 
take as particular notice of Ptolemy, : die greatest 
matfaematician and astronomer of his age^ whose 
geograiphical history and tables must ever con* 
tinue to be of the most important use to those 
who tread that barren path of antiquity* Bom 
in the neighbouring kingdom of Egypti he had 
every opportunity of exploring, he is therefore 
entitled to every credit in elucidating, the sub* 
ject of which we now treat ;; and; accordingly; 
both Ptolemy and Strabo.^are constantly con* 
suited as the most certain guides in illustrating 
the geography of antient countries. - . 

- The rich and extensive region of India, ac- 
cording to these'* and other respectable geogra- 
phers of antiquity, was divided by th* river 
Ganges into two parts, which they denominated 
India- intra Gangem and India extra Gangemj; 
a mode of division that still very generally pre* 
vails* Of India intra Gangem, the principal 
theatre of the events recorded in these pages,' 
Nature herself seems to have fixed the eternal 
boundaries; for, on the west it is terminated by 
the great and rapid river Indus-f ; on the north- 
and north-west, by that stupendous cljain of ^ 
mountains to which the antients gave the ge- 

• Ptolemaei Geogr,4ib. yii. Strabonis Geogr. lib. xv. ' 
t That is, by its most westerly branch. . * 

neral 
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neral i^ame of Cauc^us* ; on the east, by the 
sacred waters of the Ganges; and on the south 
it is embraced by the Mai:e Erythrttum, or 
Indian Ocean, It must, however, be obsewed, 
that the accurate Ptolemy does not absolutely 
assert the Indus tp be the boundary of India 
Propria on the west ; for, he assigns as its con- 
fines on that side, the territory of the Paropa- 
xnisad^p (the Afghans of the present day) ; the 
province of Arachosia, the modern Zablestan ; 
and that of Gedrqsja, at present denominated 
Mocran. The reason and propriety of Pto* 
lemy's fixing these provinces rather than the 
Indus as its western termination, will be here^ 
after more clearly evinced, by a quotation from 
an author in elegance and accuracy hardly in- 
ferior lo himself,' when we come to consider 
Hindostan according to the divisions of the Ori- 
entals themselves. These . provinces, indeed, 
seem to be considered by Pliny-f radier as z 
part of the Indian .than the Persian empire; to 
which he adds that of Aria, whose capital is the 
Hfiodern Herat; for this, however, he is cpn-t 

' • The different regions of this vast chain were distinguished 
by the particulBr monies of Paropamiaus, Taortts> Emodus, and. 
I(pau^r * Thas Pliny s "Jmjguntur inter se Imaus, Emodus, Pa-, 
ropamisus, Caucasus^ a quibus tota decurrit India in planitieni 
immensam et ^gypto similem/* Plinius, lib. vi. cap. IT, 
t Plinius, lib. vi. cap. 20. 

demned 
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Aemned by Cellarius, who observes*, ^* Quodl 
de quatuor praefecturis Plinius dicit, videtur nU 
mis lata terminorum extensio/* 

Of the cities lying on the western confines 
©f India Propria, the most eminent j[for I shall 
confine myself, in this geographical sketch, tq 
tfhe consideration of those only which were dis- 
tinguished by their opulence and power) was 
Taxil^ Situated on the eastern bank of tbe In- 
dus, on 'the site, as it is supposed, where the 
castle and city of Attock now stands. This was 
the flourishing capital of Taxiles, an Indian 
prince, or rajah, who, on die approach of Alex- 
ander, convinced, perhaps, that all opposition 
to so formidable a power would be in vain, 
went forth 'with considerable presents to ap- 
pease and join the invader. Taxila is described 
by Strabof as the niet^opoKs of a kingdom si- 
tuated between the Indus and Hydaspes, in 
extent as large as Egypt, well , planted, and 
exceedingly fruitful. The city itself was not- 
less distinguished by the elegance of its struc- 
Ifire than by the wisdom of those just political 
institutions by which it was governed. Taxiles, 
like Porus, seems to have been rather a name 
common to a race of kings than the peculiar 

* CtUarii Geographia Antiqua^ Eb. ui. cap. 23. 
t Strabo, Iib.,xv. p. 480. 
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jppella^an of one ix>?ei;eiga. The relgmng^ 
prince of that nanip was the determioed eneoi]f 
of Pori^ ; and it was chie^y by mea]>6 of tiiQ 
information he received fi'om this traitor that 
Alexajider was enabled to prosecute liis hostiis 
j^ign upon that remote country. 

As it will be of material impoilance towards 
lightly understanding that portion of the In« 
dian history which records the circumstance of 
Alexander's celebrated invasion, to have a clear 
idea of its geography, we shall, in this place^ 
assisted by the Memoir of Major l^ennel oa 
the subject, endeavour to tra<;e the progress of 
that conqueror through the region to which 
the natives themselves have allotted the naiase 
of Panjab, or the country ef five rivers, frooi 
its being intersected by the five eastern branches 
of the Indus. By our constantly giving, wben 
we have any tolerable authority to guide us, 
the mod^n, together with the antient, appeUa** 
tioh of any place, readers of every class will 
naturally be more interested in the narrative, 
and the expedition of Alexander will in some 
degree be clewed from that gloom of mystery 
and fable in which it hath long been involved. 

From Taxila, which Mr Rennel with great 
probability supposes to stand oh the site of the 
present Attodi^ because it appearj; to have been 

in 
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in all ages the pass on the Indus leading from 
Cabul and Candahar into India, and because 
(he adds, in the words of Fraser) ^' Attock^ is 
the only place where, flom the stream being 
less rapid, an army can conveniently pass ; — • 
from that celebrated capital, where he refresh^^ 
cd himself and his ariiiy for some days, the 
Macedonian conqueror advanced to the bank 
of the Hydaspes, the- most westerly of the five 
rivers, called in modern language the Behat or 
Chejum, but in the Ayeen* Akbery distin- 
guished by a name spmewhat'siinilar in sound 
to its classical appellation, the Bedusta. It' is 
lathef remarkable, that Ptoleiijy's mode of wri- 
ting the vyord comes still nearer to. that of the 
Ayeen Akbery ; on which passage Cellarius 
remarks, ^* Prave j^fedaspep; adpellayit Ptole- 
ma^us:" but, with great deference to the ppi- 
r ©ion of the learned, from the high corrobora- 
ting authority of the Ayeen Akbery, I con-, 
tend that Ptolemy's may be the true reading. 
The 3idaspes is represented as a noble river^ 
which, taking its rise in the Indian Caucasus, 
mingles its waters with those of the ^cesines, 
and at length, together with that river, rolls 
into the Indus at Multan, It sefems to have 
been the boundary between the kingdom of 

• Ayeen Akhevy, vol. ii. p, 232. 

Taxilus 
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Taxilus and . th»t xtko^t , fprmidabk pf . Indian 
warriors, the renowned Porus. / 

Concerning. Porus himself, and the extent of 
his dondinions, many discordant and very unsa- 
tisfactory ^accounts have been given, both by 
antient .and modern writers. The subject will 
more properly come under our consideration 
hereafter ; and therefore it will be sufficient in 
this place to insert a remark of Sir W, J.ones^, 
that his capital was most probably I^hor, or 
Lawhore, the present metropolis of Panjab, 
whose name is often applied to the provin<;e 
itself. Lahore, or Lehawer, as it is said in 
the Ayeen Al^Lbery to have been called in an- 
tient astronomical tables, was undoybtedly in 
antient times a very considerable kingdom, Ai>d 
uo other city in its neighbourhood seems qJ;' 
consequence enough to have been the capital 
of sp celebrated a prince as Porus. With the 
greatest deference, however, to the high au* 
thority just mentioned, I must remarks that , 
the kingdom of Porus is expressly afiirxxied by 
Strabo'f to be the country " between the Hyda$- 
pesand the Acesines; extensive, opulent, and 

* Short Description of Asia prefixed to Nadir Shah/ 

•j* MfTft^v % Tov X^off^rov K»t rov Aki^imv, uti rov Dv^ov if* yn 

«roXAi| Mil ayain» ffxAt n xai vt^i r^ta^o^m vcXiat. Strabo, lib. 

XV. p. 663. 
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contatniiig ntAt three huiidired towns.'' CJoheern- 
ing these, however, Cellarius remdrks*^ that 
many of them might have been mere villages. 
Lahore is situated on the Hydfaotes, or Rauve^. 
Amidst a violent storm of hail and lightnings 
which concealed his arnly, and which may 
in some degree account for the traditionary 
story mentioned by Mr Hzmilttm-f^ that he 
was a great magician, Alexander^ in spite of 
the army of Porus, drawn up on thfe opposite 
shore, passed the Bidaspes, acCQrding to Mr 
RenncFs supposition, at the place where the 
fortress of Rotas- now stands; and, after defea- 
ting that prince in a regular engagement, ad- 
vanced to the banks of the second river of the 
Panjab, called by the aritients the Aceiihes, but 
known to the present Indians by the name of 
Jenaub. This branch of the Inidus is repre- 
sented by Arrian ^ as exceedingly broad, deep, 
* rapid, and abounding with rocks, which sub- 
jected both the invader and his army to thie 
mdst imminent danger. On the spot where he 
defeated Porus, he erected a city in miemory 
^Of the victory, which he cilled Nicaea; and 
another he denominated Bucephala, in honour 

• "Cellarii Geog. Ant, torn, secund. p. 52^. 

t See Hamilton's Voyage to the EastlridieSi vol, i. p. |^. ' 

% Arrian lib. v. p. 222. editlo Gronovii, 
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t^ bk favotilrite horse Bucep^ialus^ who di^in 
this expedition of extreme old age; aocording: 
ta Arriaa being on the verge of ;ihirty. The 
former of these citiesi we .are informed by PtOr 
lemy, was situated on the eastern shore: of the. 
Bidaspes ; the latter near ihe western bank, on 
the «ite where his camp had stood. No more^ 
particular notice is taken of Nicaea hy the an- 
tients than what is related above; nor can I 
find a town in the map of modem India cOr** 
responding with it in situation. Lahore has in- 
deed been supposed by some writeis to be the 
antient Bucephala ; and Bernier^ when he was 
at that city, made some inquiry into the truth 
of that supposition, but remarks, that, ** thouglf 
Alexander is sufficiently known there under 
the name of Sekander Filifous, that is, Alex- 
ander, son of Philip, as to his horse, they 
know it not*." 

Having arrived, with some loss, on the 
eastern bank of the Acesines, or Jenaub,. Alex- 
ander, impatient to reach the Ganges, pressed 
on with rapidity towards the third river, called 
by Strabo the Hyarotes, by Arrian the Hydra- 
otes, and by Ptolemy the Rhuadis, or Adris, ' 
In the Ayeen Akberyf, however, it is calkd 

- \ See Bemier*s third letter m his Jouhnej to Cashmlre. 
•t Ayeen Akbery, vol. ti. p. 131. 
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ftc lyrawiitfee, which bears a striking resem- 
blance to Hyafotes; but Rhuadis seems to be 
niosit consonant to its present name, which is 
that of Rauvee. The Memoir supposes bim to 
have.pa^ed the Rauvee on the spot where La- 
. bore now stands. Being arrived in the territory 
of the Adraistae, and having compelled, Pim- 
prama their capital to capitulate, Alexander 
found a new and most formidable foe to en- 
counter in the united forces of the Cathafei, the 
Malli, and the Oxydraca?; The city which 
'their combined army attempted to defend a- 
gainst the veteran Greeks was called Sailgala, 
which Mr Rennel thinks was situated between- 
Lahore and Multan, and considerably out of 
the direct route to the Ganges, It is but In 
very few instances that we are able to trace any 
remote similitude between the antient and mo- 
dern names of a country and people so little 
ItndvMt to the antients as those of India. The 
voluntary migration of some nations to happier 
dlimes ;aiid wealthier regions, the necessary 
dispet^iQii of others by invasidn and conquest, 
thefiiidtaatlon to which lacgnagcs are subject, 
the. alleration of the 'b^d$;of rivers, and many 
other natural and accidental causes;, concur tot 
render x-very attempt of this kind rhostaince;-- 
tain -ami prccarrous, /Although the l5X.3ct s'^te 
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of Sangala cannot now he asqeitaSn^di it joascy 
not beiimproper to remark, that ,Mr Hamilton 
mentions, aniong thd nations injl^b^ing to tbt 
south of the mouths of the Indusii a fierce race 
of naval robbers, called Sanganians, fromiSan^ 
gtoia^ .a province of Guzerat; and the::8dme 
tract,: at 'the period of. the voyage jof Nearchii% 
:Wis possessed by a people called Sangadlans; . : 
- Of the Cath^ai, the OicydracaB,and;the Malli 
since they are said to have been the most powr 
erful and warlike, nations of Jndia, it/isi ncces^ 
sary to give an account spmewbat more parti^ 
ciilar, however imperfect and -unsatisfactory. 
Kiathai, or Kathay,. the. eastern ..appellatipn of 
China, being a word of Tartar extraction, and 
in' use, as may be proved from ! CurtiuS. and 
Strabo, among the Asiatic Scythiana in tlte 
time of Alexander, . has afforded, opportunity cjf 
conjecture that the Tartars had even at: the 
time of this expedition jextended their frontiers 
-on that side as far as the Hyphasis, or Setledge, 
in whose neighbourhood tlie antieiits have fixed 
theresidencc of theCatha?ai,and thus had already 
in some degree laid the basis of their future 
consequence and grandeur in Hindostan* This 
. early connection between the noxtlxern. Indians 
and their Tartar neighbours is rendered pro- 
bable, by the consideration that in sghxe in- 

K 3 stances 
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Ktancds the languages of ttie two nations ara 
not dissimilar, aince inany words occur in bach 
language which have a kindred orthogmphy 
axid signification. Indeed Mr Hadley^, in his 
Grammar of the Hindostan Language, seems 
*0 hint the possibility of its betng originally de^ 
oiired from their Tartar invaders ; and gives •$, 
remarkable instance of that similarity ia the 
4iame of the most celebrated conqueror of In- 
iiia, whosedescendants for three hundred years 
Hiwayed the imperial sceptre: *^ The significa- 
-^n of Tamierlane (properly Tinaur Lung) is 
»£^meTimur; and the word used to express 
^Lame, in Hindostan at this day, isLungrau**' 
•Of this origin probably were the Cathaeai, whoso 
imanly ?^nd intrepid fortitude, displayed in tlie 
defence of S^ngala, seems to justify their de^ 
scent from* so bold apd hardy a race^. 

The Oxydracae seem to have been situated at 

the confluence of the Hydraotes ?^nd the Ace* 

< sines, that is, the Rauvee and Jenaub, in a:di^ 

: rection south-west of the Cathaeai ; . and it is pre-* 

«ible, observes the Memoir, that the present 

. *.SeeHa(Uey*s Grammar, p. 13. 

+ It must not b^ forgotten, that the Cathaei are called, in §ome 
^tient Buihci^s who have treated of Indian af]^rs^ Cuthei, vftaok 
rather tepds tQ cQr^obofate than invalidate this conjecture; for, 
hence the word Scutlie ctr Scythe has by some learned ^tymolo? 
gists beeii deduced^ 
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cfty^iof Outch, or 4tc^a|^njfgl|t he tj?p jcapUal , 
of tbat fliartial xacj^. . ^^x JR»J? .pf, opinion ih^t: 
M^f;^p^l p^eypt .^^^ into th(^ir domain, : 

bj^t;.99}y pasfqd ^^ ^¥W*?i^P ^^ ppast. ,He has . 
Uft^rked n^r tlv? b^n^H^ of the Hydraotes tbe^ 
pc^hablf fUiiajtio^ , jpf ^lat ,city, in the furious, 
epaalade of who^e vy^lls the herp, vyho^had beeji^ 
flattered in Persia with the hojpour?. of deity. 
f[)r the second tino^e in. this Indian campaign 
fpynd hi^iself to be a, oiortal. The city of 
Outcb. if at . pi;ejsenLt included in , the province 
of'M?ukap. 

Of the Malli and their situation we are* 
epabled, frcw axombinatioxi of .local circum- 
Stances tl^^t pjaint oijt ,their residence, to speak 
lyit^i i^reater certaintj^^ , fpr they inhabited a. 
region. still . mote to the. south-west, '^near the 
sljof^ 5^.^e jnaig^jjr^api.of tjig Ind^ and 
i^f^t /^pj^tal,". sa)^ ^r I^cnnel,-*^ was douht- 

th^lti^%if^ npi^^ .that ,tbc put^H. tra\;ellciV 
^J?sS5§ IB^Wif! '^J}^y ???4->Y.a«;liV'nati6n; 
€?^le^.,^AJ^^aiif,.^A^}i<?,se^,iFesiden the tops 

:^gllj.g»entffig^4.v^^j^I|lutarch an4 Cujt*«s. lie 
describes them as differing from the Malabars in 
their compl<?X ion,.. religion, and manners, and 
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superior t<J them in bravery, ingenuity,* and 
hpnesty. "their principarl aiiiusement is liurtt- 
ing amidst the tljickforeste where they reside, 
aird where they catch in pits the elephant and 
tyger : they are governed • by laws peculiar ta ' 
theniselves, are scattered through several' dis- 
tficts, in bodies of about five or sfx thousand^ 
^eopfe, and each district has its separate judge 
gr captain. Malleam/ their country, is situated 
on the mountains of Balagaut, about 150 miles- 
north of Cape Comorin, and appears in th^ new ' 
map of Indostan about the latitude of lO*' 40^ '' 
Having takert iSangala, and; urged by a spirit 
oY revenge for its resolute resistance unworthy 
so great a conqueror, hiving afterwards rasefd 
it to the ground, Alexander returned, and, pur- 
suing" his progress towards the Ganges, arrived " 
at the fifth branch of the Indus, and mdst east*- 
erly river of India, which Kfe passed in this*' 
expedition, called b^y Pliny the Hypanis^ by 
Arrian and Curtius the Hyphasis, dud by Pto*' 
Icray the !;^aradrus, TThe name of ^^radrus^ 
alone bears any resemblance to its tnoderh a^* 
pellation,' which is that bf Smtuiu4v"V*Set-^ 
le.dge. In th^ Ayeen Akiiery* it Is feaid'^fii'' 
ently to have been called Shetdod^f.'^xi'^tHe 

* Ayecn Akbery, vol. ii, p. IS*. » ' '* 
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ea^rni bank 6? that river the adventurous Ma^'- 
cedbnian paused, not from any latent convic- 
tion of the impracticability of his ambitious, 
project, bat in constrained obedience to the 
united voice of his army, who refused to fol- 
low, him over that dreary desart of twelve days^ 
joiirhey which still lay between them and the 
Ganges/ and to engage in unequal contest with 
the. innumerable armies whii:h they were in*, 
foiimed the powerful and warlike nations ;th|it 
dwelt on its banks were able to pour into the 
field* The r^adef, by looking into the map^ 
adapted to the geography of Ptolemy,, will ob*. 
serve, that the Zaradrus is formed byjhe con- 
fluehce of two rivers/ To the western stream 
Ptolemy himself gives the name of Bipasis.^ 
And. here again we find a considerable resem-; 
blance between Ptolemy and the Ayeen Ak-^ 
bery .* ; for the Bipasis is called in, the Ayeeir 
Akbery Beypassa, although Cellarius again ob-; 
serves : *' PtolemaBus y it iose Bipasis pro Hypasis 
kgit/' It is to the eastern current and the 
main stream, after this, confluence,: that he ap^ 
plies the appellation, pf Zaradrus,;^ Consonant 
to this isrthe remark of the Memoir, which! 
ghall take, the liberty to transcribe in the au4 



• Ayeen ^^kbery, vol. iii. p* 254. 
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thorns own worjis. " The fourth river of the 
Ranjab is the Beah, orJBiab ; and the fifth is 
the Setlege, or Suttuiuz. The two rivers juoUe 
, about mid-way between their spritigs an,d their 
junction with the Indusy and their raixt waters 
properly bear the name of Setlege, The . Set* 
lege, thus formed by the joint waters of the 
two rivers> is the Hypha^is of Alexander, and 
is a very considerable river, being nairigable 
fwo hundred miles above its conflux with the 
Indus. It passes from the south of, and not 
fer from the city of, Moultan; and, about 
eighty miles below it, fjtlls into the Indus/' v 
From the circumstance of the desert's being 
between Alexander and the Ganges, which is 
really the case between the lower parts of tber 
Setledge and that river, (whereas the space be^ 
tween it and the Beah is fertile. and well inha-- 
Kted,) Mr R. supposes the Macedonian en- 
campment to have been between Adjodio, tlie 
antient Ardone^ and Debalpour, marked. in the 
map of Ptolemy Daedalla. There lie erected 
those enormous altars, threw up those stupeUf 
dous mounds, and fabricated those giga«tio 
pieces of armour, by which, says Diodorus, 
he meant at once to amuse and to deceive 
posterity. 

Had 
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Had^ Ihc army of Alexander pursued their 
inarch towards the banks of the Ganges, in ^ 
fifew days they would have arrived at another 
tdodsiderable river of India Propria, called by 
Pliiiy the Jomanes, and. in inodprn langu^e 
the 5w nana, upon which the xjity of Delhi 
stands. In the Ayeen Akbery the Jomanes is 
tailed the Jown. Delhi "Was, at'ft^ period of 
this invasion, a place of little importance, hal- 
ving been biit newly founded, according to 
^Ferisbta, by Dein the usurper of the throne cf 
'Indostan, and uncle of the Phoor, or Poru^ 
M^ho opposed the fqirces ©f Alexander. Thfe 
irast city of Canouge, or Kirioje, was at that 
lime, and had been for many successive cen^ 
:turies, the iniperial residence of its monarchs-; 
(and hardly any fact seemed to admit of stron- 
ger evidence than that which Mr JR. in the.firtt 
teditibn of his Memoir, has laboured to establish, 
-r*- that the famous ^Palibothra 'of »the antients is 
-not Halabas, or 4:liabahad, asD'Anville and al- 
-i^ost all tnodern' geographers >he;ve agreed, but 
•this very antient capital df Canouge. 'Late in^ 
<juiries, however, made on 'the spot, evince that 
Palibothra stood on or very near the site of the 
•present Patna, anidtwas known td the natives 
by the name of Pataliputra. Between the In-. 
dus and th<i Hydaspes, Pliny reckons 120 miles, 

Mr 
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Mr R. 135;} between the Hydafepcs and ftfjr- 
phasis, Pliny reckons : 390 iriilesi MrR, 350{ 
between the Hyphasis (that is, the part hc\<m 
the conflux pf the Bea, where Alexander ereefe» 
ed his altars) and Jomanes is ^i6 miles, ac* 
cording to Mr R. and thence to the Ganges 
112 miles. 

The Ayeign Akl^ery having given the rfeverse 
of.tb^ di^tancQS between the five rivers of the 
Panjabf by the measurement of the Indian 
cose, I; shall conclude this account of ite rivers 
;with an ex^tract; from that book*: *^ From the 
Suttulviz to tbe-Beah, the distance is 50 cose; 
iEfOm the Beah to the Rauvee^ 17 cose; from 
Jtbe.Rauvee Jo the Jenaub, 30 cose; from the 
Jenaub toth^ Behat, 20 cose; from the.BehaJt 
-to the Sind, $.8 cose/' The cose is about tiv:<y 
English miles. . : . 

Returning? after this considerable digr;easion, 
to the banks of the Indus, as we descend scmtb^ 
ward along the eastern shore, the niap of .an- 
tient geography.exhibits. to our view the couur- 
try of, the Brachmanes, whose patriotic .exei>- 
*tions in favour of their invaded/coui? try drew 
down upon them the severe vengeance of tlie 
.Macedonian tyrant; the kingdom, of the Sa- 

c ;....- • Ayeen Akberry, vol. ii. p. 132. .; 
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brac^v^ powerfur i^public acGDitikig;toCtir« 
iiu&; of the Sogdii^ in whose country he bu^ 
anolher city, ^hich he called Altecandria; of 
the Musicani^ whose king/'reVdlting after ,$ub» 
missloOy he ordered to be crucified; of the 
Plrastty whose more determined sovereign^ Ox- 
yc4nus> died bravely figiiting for his country t 
the jich empire of Sabus, whose capital of Sin^ 
dpman,a opened its gates without. oppositicHi to 
receive the triumphant conqueror; and, finally, 
the noble island of Pattala^ the present Tatta, 
where be constructed docks and refitted bii 
ileet for a still more daring expedition. . ^ 

Offdaces on the modern map, corresponding 
in situation with that of the people and regions 
above-mentioned, Mr R. only particularises 
fihakor, which, he observes, answers to thb 
position and jdescription of the country of the 
Musicani; and Hajacan; now a circar or divi- 
sion of Sindy, which he conjectures to have 
been the territory of Oxycanus: he subjoins, 
tlta^ ia Sindomaiia) we may recognise the coun- 
try of Sindy itself, or at leak that through which 
the river Sindc, the domestic appellation of the 
indiis, flows in the latter part of its course. 

Soiathward of the mouths of the Indus we 
find the Canthi Sinus; that is, the gulph of 
Sindy, or Cutch : and the great maritime city 
cj: apd 
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and port of Barygaza, which likewise gave k« 
name to tbe neighbouring gulph^ now called 
Cambay. Barygaza may be the modeirn Bar-< 
gant,. or probably Baroach, a city Ending on 
the banks of the wver Nerbuddah, the Noma-* 
dos of Ptolemy. To this emporium all the 
fiches of the peninsula were antiently brought^ 
through the Balagaut mountains^ from the rich 
afid celebrated cities of Tagara and Piuthana^ 
the Deoghir and Pultanafe of the moderns** 
On the Sinus Barygazenus, stood Supara, pro- 
bably ChitporCy which Cetlarius says has been 
taken for the Ophir of Scripture, though others, 
among whom is Josephus, suppose it to have 
been the Aurea Chersonesus, because abound- 
ing with all the commodities which Solomon 
'received from Ophir. Farther southward is 
Simyllae Emporium^ corresponding in situation 
to Swalley, on the river Tapti, the antient 
Binda^ To the south of th& Simyllae Promon- 
torium, among many obscure cities, we may 
notice Tyndis, which Mr R. supposes to have 
stood on the site of Goa; Calecaris,' the mo- 
dern Calicut ; Balepatna, probably Balipatan ; 
and Byzantium and Muziris, two considerable 
marte of India, but greatly infested by pirates^ 

* See Asiatic Rcseardies^ vol. i. p. 37 K ' 
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as indeed fhe ifcighbourhood is at thts da^. 
Muziris^ Mr R« inclines to thinks is the ntb^ 
dern Merjce or Mteerziw ; Nitrias> the seat of 
those pirates^ the present Newtya ; and Barace^ 
Bdroelore. Below the river Baris were situated 
Eiai^con Emporium and Cottiora Metropolis ; at 
the extreme southern jpoint, the town and pro* 
montofy of Comar, which answers ta Cape 
Cottiorin ; and to the south-east of that cape 
the great inland of Taprobana or Ceylone. 

Having passed round the Comarian promon« 
tory, called by the Indians Gebal Kamarum^ 
the map of Ptolemy presents to our view the ^ 
Sinus Colchicus, which is separated from the 
Sinus Argaricus (so called from Colchi and Ar- 
gari, two cities of commercial eminence on 
the coast) by the promontory of Cory, or Colis, 
and near it stinds the insula Copy, now called 
Ramankoil, or the temple of Rama. The fa^ 
mous ridge of rocks extending from tJiis island 
to Manar, on the island of Ceylone, called 
Adam's Bridge, Sir W. Jones contends should 
be entitled Rama's Bridge*; and the present 
name of this promontory and island strengthens 
his remark. Madura Regia Pandionis must 
doubtless mean the Madura of modern maps ; 

• See Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 257. 
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Nigamma Metropolis answers to Nega-pafan^ 
Chaberi Ostia and Chaberi Emporium indispu- 
tably point out the port of the river Caveri and 
city of Caveiri-patan ; Melange, or rather Ma* 
liarpha Emporium, not far distant upon the 
coast, seems to be,Meliapour^ or Malliapore, 
as Hamilton writes it ; Puduce, Pullicat ; and 
Sobura, Soopoun Entering the great Sinus 
Gangeticus, or Gulph of Bengal, we find Cotto- 
bara, perhaps Devi-cotta, or Cotta-patan ; and 
Sippora, plainly Narsipoor.- Mesolia marks, thfe 
district of Masulipatan ; Cocola is undoubtedly 
Cicacole; and Cosamba answers in situation to 
Balasore* Near tjhe moutl^is of the Ganges were 
seated the Calingae. A city denominated Ca- 
Jingipatam is marked on Mr R/s map; and it 
is not impossible that the once- impregnable 
fortress of Callinger, in the Soobah of Allaha- 
bad, , of so great antiquity, that the Ayeen Ak- 
bery says*, *^ no one can tell by whom it was 
founded," might have owed to them its name 
and existence. 

Ihe Ganga Regia of Ptolemy, Mr R. in- 
forms us, has been supposed to be Gour or 
Lucknowti, whose extensive and stupendous 
ruins seem to justify the assertion ; and higher 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 3^. 
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up> on the main stream of the Ganges, tl>e two 
most potent nations of India, the Ganga^rides 
and the Prasii, or, as Ptolemy calls 4hem, Pra- 
watae, had their residence. Athenagarum,.irom 
its situation, Mr R. supposes to be Qude; the 
Uxentius Mon$, the hifls of Bundelcund and 
Bahar; Maliba, Matura; Panassa, P^nna, the 
famous diamond-mine ; and Palibothra, Pata- 
liputra, or. Patna. Of the Gangarides, who 
are sometimes called Callngse Gangaridas^ from 
being intermixed with the Calingse, Gajngia 
Regia was probably the capital ; but the great 
city of Palibothra, which not only gave law 
but name to a vast surrounding district, was the 
celebrated metropolis of the Prasii. They were, 
indeed, frequently denominated thence Pali-' 
bothri, and their king Palibothrus ; and so for- 
midable were they in the field, that the sol- 
diers of Alexander, as we have before hinted, 
terrified at the accounts brought to them of 
their intrepidity and resources, refCised to pass 
the Hyphasis, and advance to the banks of 
the Ganges, even when within twelve days 
march of that river. 

• With respect to the nations that inhabited 
the inland regions of the peninsula, nothing 
decisive can be ascertained concerning them 
from tbe accounts of authors commonly called 

, Vol. r. L classical; 
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dassical ;• fbr, as tlie Greeks had very imper*^ 
feet and inadequate ideas of the parts of India 
which they did . traverse^ it is not to be sup- 
posed they Could arrive at any very authentic 
information concerning the parts which they 
cjid not explore. To this dearth of geographi- 
cal knowledge, their total ignorance of the 
Indian language not a little contributed; and 
their fondness for moulding foreign names to 
2 Grecian form has added much to the confii- 
sion in which both the history and geography 
of that people are involved. This custom was 
so prevalent among them, that Sir William 
Jones has remarked that there is hardly an 
Asiatic word, beside Por, or Porus, which they 
have not corrupted. Who, indeed, could have 
imagined, that out of Ucha,* the name of an 
Indian nation, Oxydracae, a compound Greek, 
word, signifying sharps sighted j should have 
been formed and applied in their history to 
that people ; that Gogra should be converted 
into Agoramis ; ana Renas into Aortius ? By 
indulging their fancy in this romantic manner, 
they have thrown difficulties, almost insupe* 
rable, in the way of the geographer and the 
historian; and they have nearly defeated the 

• See, on this subject^ Asiatic Researches/:, vol. -i. '^'.-2; 
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end which their vanity had in view, by ob- 
scuring their brightest exploits and giving their 
victories almost the air of fiction* ' Instead, 
therefore, of ^ga^ng • farther in useless dis* 
cussions relative to the names and situation of 
the various inferior cities of antient India, let 
m diitect our attention to the capital ; an objeAt 
at once tnagnificent and interesting^ aiid of 
whidh their accounts ak^e tttoi!6 p»rticala» a$ 
m^ell^ M more wii&>rm[« 
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CHAP. JI. 



Of the Extent and Grandeur of the City ofPali^ 
betthray the supposed Capital of antient India, 
according to the classical Writers, of Greece 
and Rome. — The Accounts given by Oriental 
Writers of the Magnificence of Canoiigey its 
Metropolis in less remote Mras. — A short 
historical Account of the Capitals of Delki^ 
Lahore^ and Agra. 

THE riches, the splendour, and magni- 
tude, of a capital are the msot decisive 
proof of the extended commerce, the power, 
and consequence, of an empire. lA review- 
ing the antient glory of each successive me- 
tropolis of India, we shall be led to ^admire the 
genius and industry of that celebrated people, 
and the wisdom and policy of their gover- 
nors, who raised it to that degree of superior 
eminence^ 

Although it be nov/ determined that Pali- 
bothra arid Canouge were not the same ca- 
pitals, yet the circumstances that led to that 
. ,. ; conjecture 
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conjecture are very strong, and deserve some 
notice. 

Pal ibothra is placed on the map* of Pto- 
lemy in the 27th degree of north latitude; 
in Mr R/s map Canouge is fited in latitude 
27* S\ an inconsiderable difference indeed^ 
when we recollect that the one is the most 
antient and the other the most modern map 
extant. Indeed it is worthy of remark, and 
greatly to the honour of Ptolemy*s fidelity^ 
that, on a comparison of the latitudes of five 
different places betweeen the Indus and Ganges^ 
Mr R. found the greatest difference to be only 
twelve minutes between the latitudes of that 
geographer and his own. Palibothra, he ob- 
served, in the former edition of his Memoir,^ 
is placed by Ptolemy between the towns of 
Maiiba on the we$t and Athenagarum on the 
east. The latitude given for Palibothra is within 
three miles of that of Canouge : now, the lati- 
tudes of Maiiba and Athenagarum are nearly 
those of Matura and Audiah, or Oude; and. 
the proportional distances of the former from 
Palibothra answer minutely to those of the lat-^ 
ter front Canouge, 



• Ptolomaei Geograpb- -Auiw; T^ib. 10. 
-^ Memqirj first edition, p, 4(2. 
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But the gvefat .jclroumstance that seamed to 
place the supposition of Mr R. beyond all 
dpntf was, the re:latian given ns of the aslo- 
Qishing t)pulenpe and splendour of Palibothra 

• in all the antient writers of foreign ^jctra.ctio^, 
^nd t]\0 Gorroboyating testimony of the tiative 
bistorian of India, in regard to Canouge, who^ 
in their desej:ipti«)m of this great city, fill us 
with tl^e loftiest notion? of its power, extent, 
|)ppulation, and grandeur. Mr R. has pre*, 
sented u$ with a cursory account pf both those 
cities ; but I ^hall take a more extensive retro-r 
spect of the history of those celebrated places, 
and consider what may be collected from wrir 
tws of most antient date, compared with rnofe 
mbdern accounts. Pliny, speaking of the ca- 
pital of tiie Prasii, says : *^ Omnium in India 
pTope^ nan modo in hoc tractUy poientiam clari^ 
'tettemqve antecfdunt Prasiij amplisdma urbe di-^ 
tissimaque PalibatraJ'' * Ptolemy denominates 
it HaXi^d^p^ Bu^iKuov^ the royal Palibothra; 
and Strabpj'f* from the account of Megasthencs, 
who h^d been there, particularises its situation^^ 
extent, and dimensiqns. He asserts that it waa 

' situated at the conflux of another river with 
the Ganges; that its figure was quandrangular; 

* Pllniu§, lib. VI. cap 19. f Strabo^ lib. xy. p. 667. 

'; that 
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that In length it was eighty stadia^ in breaibk 
fifteen stadia ; tifat it had a fortification of 
wood, with turrets for the archers to l^06t from ; 
and was surrounded hy a vast ditch^ as well ibr 
the sake oJT defence as to receive the fitth of $• 
large a city. 

Arrian* calls it jitytg^v ^oUv IvSot^^^ the 
greatest city among the Indians; and adds, 
that it was situated at the point of confluencie 
of the Erannaboa and the Ganges. By the 
Erannaboa he is supposed to have meant the 
Jomanes, and he writes the word Palimbothra. 
He gives the same number of stadia for its 
length and breadth as Strabo ; mentions the 
prodigious fosse, whose breadth v^z$^ccw>it6f0v^ 
serjugerum, and forty-five feet deep, that tl\eri 
were en its walls five hundred and seventy 
towers, and that it had sixty-»five gates, Siich 
is the account given of the city itself by those 
antient geographers, by Pliny and Arrian* 

Of the vast power aiid military forces of the 
reigning sovereigns of P^libothra we find parti-^ 
cular naention made in the historians Diodorus 
Siculus, . in Cilrtius, ip Justin, and Plutarch, 
from whose accounts we should be led to think 
that the kings of the Praesii and Gangarides, on 

L 4- any 
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*aTiy national emergency, coflstantly united their 
•armies, or at least .were joined in the strictest 
bonds of alliance, for their .names are invari- 
ably mentioned together. The king of the 
, Gangarides was most probably a rajah tributary 
to the supreme rajah of Palibolhra, or, as was 
formerly conjectured, Canotjge. 
. Diodorus* informs us, that, when Alexan- 
der had passed the Hyphasis, be was inform- 
ed, that, if he continued his progress, towards 
the Ganges, after crossing a desert of twelve 
(Curtius says eleven) days journey, he would 
meet on the banks of that river the most for- 
midable sovereign of India, called Xambranes, 
king of the Gangarides, a name which seems 
here intended to include both nations, at the 
head of an army of twenty thousand horse, 
two hundred thousand foot, two thousand cha-^ 
riots of war, and four thousand fighting ele- 
phants, Curtius calls^f the king of the Gan^ 
garides and Pharrasis, by which he must mean 
the Prasians of other writers, Agrammes, asserts 
that he guarded the frontiers of his dominions 
with twenty thousand horse and two hundred 
thousand foot, and that he could bring into 
the field two thousand chariots and thrcQ 

f DiQ4 Sic. lib. xvii. p. 678. f Curtius, lib. ix. cap. 2, 

thousand 
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thousand elephants. Plutarch * computes the 
power and forces of these mighty kings at a 
still rnoi'c extravagant rate ; for he says, their 
combined army amounted to eighty thousand 
horse, two hundred thousand foot, eighty thou- 
sand armed chariots, and six thousand ele** 
phants of war. Convinced that the magnitude 
of these forces would appear incredible to has 
readers, he assures them it was no idle report; 
for that Sandrocottus, (the Sinsarchund of Fc- 
rishtah's Indian history,) who was then but a 
youth, and saw Alexander in his camp, some^ 
years afterwards conquered all these Countries 
with an, army of six hundred thousand qaen; 
and bought the friendship of Seleucus, the suq- 
cessor of Alexander, with a present of five 
hundred elephantjs. Sandrocottus told the am-* 
bassadors of Seleucus, that the prince at that 
tiine reigning was detested for his cruelty and 
despised for the meanness of his (extraction; 
and ^that most probably, if Alexander had 
pushed on to the Ganges, he would have beea 
victorious over him, from the general disaffec- 
tion that reigned aniong his troops. Curtiusj* 

f Plut. in Vita Alex. 

't Ctterum qui regnant, non modo ignobilem esse ted ettam ultima 
scrtis : quippe patrem ejus tonsorem vix diurno quastu propubanU^^ , 
famam* ^urtiusj editxo Snakemb. torn. ii. p. 679. 

relates 
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relates the same circumstances of Agramme?^ 
ivhich word is perhaps only a corruption of 
Xambranes ; adding, that hii father was of the 
basest rank of plebeians, and with difficulty 
subsisted by following the occupation of a bar- 
ber; but that having, from the beauty of hh 
person, attracted the notice of the reigning 
queen, she had exalted him to a share of her 
bed ;' in return for whjch instance of royal con^ 
dcscension, the ungrateful wretch had m ur- 
dered his sovereign, usurped her kingdowi, 
and massacred the lawful heir of the throne, 
to tnake way for the elevation of his own son 
to ertipire. 

Justin* gives to Alexander the honour of 
conquering the Gangarides, hut mentions an- 
other nation^ by the name of Cuphites, (Grapvius 
his commentator thinks it should he Sophites, 
but both are probably mistaken in the name,) 
who are ready to engage him with two hun-i 
dred thousand horse, but with whom his ha- 
rassed soldiers refused to fights demanding to 
be led back to their native county, that their 
mangled and emaciated carcases might at last 
find rest in the sepulchres of their fathers. 

But it is now time to inquire whether the 
accounts given us of Canouge, by the Oriental 

• Justmus, lib. xii. cap. 8. 

historians^ 
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historians, in any degree equal the lofty de'^ 
scription of Palibothra above-recited. 

The same elegant and learned Abtii ISazil^ 
who, at the command of Sullan Akber, com^ 
piled the Ayeen Akbery, also translated, by 
the desire x)f his master, the iamous Indian 
historical poem called the Mahabbarat, or His- 
tory of the great War. In^ the Mahabbarat^ 
Ovvde, the capital of a province of the same 
name to the north-east of Bengal, is said to 
have been the first rcguFar imperial city of 
Hindostan. It was built in the reign of Kri- 
shen, one of the most antient rajahs, a name 
which is likewise applied to the deity of <he 
Hindoos. ** That antient city/* says Sir W. 
Jones, in the Asiatic Researches, ♦ " extend- 
ed, if we may believe the Bramins, over a line 
of ten yojans, or about forty miles ; and the 
present city of Lueknow was only a lodge for 
^ one "of its gates. It is supposed to have been 
the birth-place of Rama.'* The Ayeeh Ak- 
beryf' reports Owde to have been in aotient 
time 148 coss in length and 36 coss in breadth. 
According to the Mahabb.araf, Owde conti- 
nued the imperial city during the space of 
about fifteen hundred years, when one of the 

• See Asiatic Researches; vol. i. p. 259. 
t Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p..4U 
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princes of the dypasty of the Surajahs, a race 
who boasted their name and descent from the 
3un, erected upon the banks of the Ganges 
the great city of Canouge, die circumference 
of whose walls is there said to have, been fifty 
coss, or one hundred miles. 

.This event took place about the year 1000, 
before the Christian acra. The simple and pure 
'ivorship of the Deity, prescribed by Brahma, 
is said about this period to have degenerated 
kito an idolatrous veneration of the host pi 
fceaven and the elements of nature. Temples 
and images were erected, and sacred rites in-^ 
siituted, in honour of the memory of Ii^roes 
eminent in the arts or successful in war ; arid 
Canouge was adorned with the lofty edifices 
raised by royal vanity and vulgar superstition, 
, Sinkol, a native of Canouge, and the third 
emperor in succession after the extinction 'of 
the dynasty above-mentioned, is asserted, in - 
the same book, ^ to have kept up an army, 
whose magnitude greatly exceeds, in the num-* 
ber of foot and horse, the forces enumerated 
by Plutarch; and in that of elephants, it is 
remarkable, exactly equals the amount stated 
hy Diodorus Siculus. Sinkol brought into the 
field, against Affrasiah, king of Persia, four 
thousand elephants of war^ a hundred thou^ 

san4 ' 
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sand hor^e, nnd four hundred thousand fa«t4 
a force which, except in tlie Dumber of ele^ ' 
phants, ought Hot to be thought incredible^ 
since (not to mention Xerxe&'s million) Timi^r 
is acknowledged to have had at one lime nine 
hundred thousand men in the ficJd ; since Au^ 
rengzeb, in thi» century, maintained a standing 
force of five hundred thousand men ; since the 
army which followed Malhomraed Shah to the 
plains of Karnal was so vast as to defy compUi^ 
tation, and, according to the strong imprcssioa 
of a modern writer^ '• to be famished by ii$^ 
own numbers;'' and since a Soobahdar of the 
Decan, almost in our own times, could. bring; , 
into the field aa army of eiglity thousand, horse 
aiid twq^hundred thousand foot. . . ' 

The son and successor of Sinkol dying wItW 
put issue to inherit the throne, we are loJd" 
Canouge was involved in civil distractions: 
but afterwards we find Delu, the founder ofv 
Delhi, reigning in peace and splendour upon.iti 
throne, till invaded by the usurper Foor, v(the: 
father of that Porus who was the antagonist of 
Alexander,) who took him prisoner and .ra* 
vaged his metropolis, but seems not to. ha^ve. 
made it the seat of his empire. 

Sinsarchund, or Sandrocottus, the successor 
of Porus, who^ook advantage of tjie convulsed 

state 
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*a«ei ot ttie eiApirtj occasioned by that inva* 
sion> to raiise himself to the tbrotli^> at the head 
of 9ft immense army, restored to'Canouge the 
honour of being the capital of Hindostan, and 
received there the ambiissadors of Seleucus, 
the successor of Altexander, among whom was 
Megasthenes, the principal negotiator between 
the two monarchs, about three hundred years 
before the Christian aera. Jbna,^the second in: 
succession from Sinsarchund, is said not only 
fo have reigned hirtiself in great tranquillity al! 
Canouge, but his posterity afterwards are re- 
lated to have peaceably possessed the throritf 
during a period of ninety years. 

Callian Chund, a warlike and sanguinary 
prince, who reigned over Hindostan about 17<> 
years before Christ, and may possibly be the 
Demetrius of Justin,* is^ said in Ferishtah tot 
Kave been driven, on account of his tyranny, 
from the throne, by a general insurrection of 
the rajahs dependent upon his authority. Witfr 
him the regular enntpire of India may be said' 
to have fallen ; for, after this event, many* 
years of discord and anarchy ensued, and each^ 
more powerful rajah became altematoly a com-^ 
petitor for the supreme authority, 

•'See Justin; Ilb.^xli. <»p;*; 

A 
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A Idtig period of obscurity ia ttie histdfy of 
the kings of Canouge now succeeds; hut in 
this dearth of Indian history we may derive a 
glimmering of information from the Roman 
annals; where we. are informed, that, in the 
time of Augustus, an Indian embassy arrived at 
Rome from a monarch, of the name of Poru^ 
who boasted in his letters that six hiitidred: 
kings or rajahs were tributary to him ; whiclv 
if true, could only be true of the supreme; 
lord or emperor of Hindostan. Now, Jona io; 
Ferishtah is said to have been a grand nephew 
of Foor, and it is not impossible that one ot 
the same family might have heacjed tlie l"cbel--f 
lious rajahs, and fixed the supreme dominipa/ 
once more in his own martial line. This dis«. 
quisition, however, more properly Belongs to* 
the general history of India, than ta this aw 
bridged account ofCanouge and its kings, h 
shall therefore pass on to the re^n of fiasdeo^ 
that monarcli^ who, according both tojPecsiati. 
aiid Hindoo writers, entertained in this^capitat. 
Baharam. Gore^ king of Iran, or Ptorda, wh^ 
had come,' in- the disguise of ;l merchant, ta* 
explore the truth of what he had heard can^ 
corning its vast opulence and the grandeur oC 
its monarch. In the neighbourhood of this 
city he i$ said to have met with a wild ele- 
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phanty who. In the season of Iust> had rtished 
furiously from the woods, and, attacking Bst- 
liaram, was slain by him. The cefebrlty he 
acquired by this feat was the means of his in- 
troduction to the notice of the king, at whose 
court he was known by some nobles* who had 
been in Persia, and reluctantly constrained to 
assume his proper character, ia which he was? 
treated with the utmost magnificence, and in 
the end espoused the only daughter of the In* 
4ian monarch.* 

Who were the two Phraotes, father and son, 
iguho reigned in India when Apollonius Tya- 
Baeus, according to his biographer Phjlostratus, 
visited that country in the first century, the 
scanty records we have of Indian affairs at this 
period will not guide us. in determining; they 
were, however, probably among the number 
qF those more formidable rajahs, who, during. 
the civil commotions, tose to the imperial dia- 
dem. The same Philostratus informs us, that 
the kingdom of the* antient Porus, on the wes- 
tern side of India, was at the same time go- 
verned by Mandrus. I take the kingdom of 
Mandrus to have been that of Delhi, which was 
about this time rising iato great eminence as 
the rival metropolis of Canouge. 

• * Mirkhond apud Texeira, p. 138, and Ferishtah, p. 10. 
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Leaving for fiitiife cohsiiieration' the dubious 
liifiies atid characters of the successors of these 
princes in the sovereignty of India, meottoned 
Cither by Indian or Roman historiansi we come 
to the reign of Rhamdeo RhatQr^ or the Ma^- 
ratta, who, in the beginning of the, fifth cen« 
tury, after a campaign dif five months^ having 
subdued near five hundred rebellious rajahs 
and zemeendars, entered Canouge in all the 
pomp and triumph of a conqueror. In mer 
raory of his victories, he made a magnificent 
festival for bis* army in that metropolis, aod. 
divided athong his soldiers the spoils of the 
vanquished rajahs, distributing to each forty 
J)ieces of gold, and throwing to the populace 
a third part of the amazing booty. He reigned 
fifty-four years in Canouge, and seems to 
have established the empire on a new and^more 
{ifermanent basis. 

, The last king of (Canouge, considered as the 
metropolis of a great empire, was Maldeo, wh<> 
likewise added the kingdom of Delhi to his do« 
minion. In his reign, that is, in the beginning 
of the sixth century, we are told that this city 
was grown so populous, that there were in it thir« 
ty thousand shops in which arcca or beetle-nut,* 
i. Vol. I. M which 

• In the Ayeen Akbery it is said, that the Soobah of Agra« in 
jFC^ch Canoug^ stands^ is remarkable for producing vecy excel- 
lent 
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nAneh the Hindoos almost universally use as 
the Europea^tis do tobacco^ vm ao^d ; and si^ty 
tbimsand b^nd$ <>f musicians and singers* wh# 
|Miid ata^c to the goveramenU resided there: 
ftom which ciroumstance we miaty judge of the 
great extent, and, it may be added^ Uie di»> 
patiofiLy of this renowned capitaL 

|*rofli this peiiod we read^no more of Ca- 
liouge as the; metropolis of Hlndostan; for, 
Maldeo dying at the ei»d of forty years^ and 
having no issue, every petty rajah again ren- 
dered himself independent in his gQvertiment^ 
It still continued, however, a very magnifi^ 
cent city;^ its rajab possessed the first rafiik^ 
bolh of civil and military di^iQction ; and we 
find bis name paiticulaiiy mentioned among 
die five great rajahs who united to oppose the 
first invasion of fiubucta^, or Sabektekinf. at 
the Arabians, and D'Herbelot after them» write 
the word.- Wbcp^ Sultaif Mahmud Gazn^lvi, 
about the y^ar lOOO, penetr^d through th« 
mountains of Tibet, and invested Canouge, h^ 
js .said there to have seen a city which raiseil 
its bead td the firmament, and wliich to 
strength and structure might jusdy boast to bav« 



lent J>eetle-!ear. In the same book, under Sircar Kutojii, {p» i!,) 
the reader will noiice Puttyaly and Puttxalxpoor, 
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•ftq eqftal.* We are informed that its reigning 
sovereign, Rajah Korrab, affected to live in 
great pomp and splendour, but that, liM being 
prepared for so unexpected an attack, T^c sur- 
rendered himself and his city to the sultaft, 
who staid in Canouge three days.-j- Thus Ca* 
nouge at length became an appendage to the 
great enipire established by Mahriiud, from its 
capital Ga2na, called Ga^navide ; arid wfe read 
little more of it worthy notice in th6 dOniestic 
history of India. 

■* Turning to the Ayeeh Akbery, and looking 
Tor Canouge, under the Soobali in which it is 
'situated, 1 find nofhifig descriptive of its an- 
tient extent and grandeur^ but only the corro- 
l)orative intelligence, that, '^ irt alltient times, 
Kinoje was the CapiI^al city of Mtindostan :^. 
jrior is there any historical account, as usual, 
added to the sliort geographical sketch of the 
province. There is, however, a valuible frag- 
ihent of history annexed to the account of tlie 
Soobah of Delhi, which will be of material ser- 
vice to me in the subsequent pages: and in 
that history there is an allusion to a sovereign 
of Ganolige, which seems to prove, notwith- 
standing the evidence I have cited to the con- 

♦ ferislitab,'v6l. i. p. 127. t I^id, p. 57. 

^ M'2 trary, 
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trary, tbat» so Ute as the year 588 of the M^gir^i^ 
or A. D. 1192, the rajah of Canouge was stiU 
the supremfe sovereign of the empire of Hin- 
dostan. Indeed it expressly aifirms it of Rajah 
Jychund, the prince then reigning; but whe- 
ther that prince ascended the throne by here- 
ditary right ^r by violence is not to be ascer- 
tained. It is indeed a beautiful story, and, 
though somewhat romantic towards the conclu- 
sion, idlly proves the absolute dependance of 
all the inferior raj^bs upon the monarch of Ca- 
nouge. This, however, is by no means the 
only evidence which that book, supplies in fa- 
vour of the supposition that Canouge was onc^ 
the irai>erial city, not only of a vast kingdom 
on the Ganges, as is conjectured by Mr Ren- 
nel, but of all Hindostan.. Although the rajah 
of Guzzurat, as that gentleman obligingly in^ 
farmed me, might have been the Balhara of 
Edrisi, yet that, in the early periods of the 
Hegira, even the remote kingdom of Guz-. 
zurat w^s dependant on the sovereign of Ca* 
n6uge is manifest from the history there given 
of that Soobah, in which it is expressly asserted, 
upjon the authority of Hindoo annals, that in 
A. H, 154, Bunsrai became the first indepen-v 
dent monarch of Guzzurat, and that the ear- 
. Ikfit effort of his rebellion ' was the act " of 
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jeisittg^ the royal treasure which was going to 
Canouge/' If the historical accounts in the 
Ayeen Akbery are not to be depended upon, 
where is authenticity to be found ? We must 
at least be guided by them until we can obtain 
others more geniiine ; and 1 shall ever be happy 
to improve and correct my history by the;3i, 
when in my power to acquire more cerlaia 
documents. 

The Oriental writers are extravagant in their . 
accounts of the irhmen* wealth acquired by 
Mahmud in his exjiedition against Canouge.-f* 
They say that India was then divided' among 
several kings, of which one who had the title of 
Balhara, a word signifying king of kings^ and 
reigned at Canpuge, was tlie chief. They af- - 
firm the conquest of the kingdom of Balhara, 
which at length he accomplished, to be the 
most illustrious of all his exploits ; and enume- . 
rate the immense wealth and the incredible 
number of slaves he carried back to Gazna* 
D'Herbelot, in copying those writers, as I shall 
hereafter prove, has mis-spelt the word T^i^ 

• Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 89. 
** + Sherifeddin, in his Life of Timur Bee, mentions a Persian 
history of Mahmud'jj Indian incursions, caHed Yemini, which 
particularly celebratest his CQnquest of Canouge. Timur Bee, 
V«I.ii. p. 73. ^ 
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noje ;* he writes it Kisraje, and has led tfce zu% 
thoisofthe Modern Universal I^istory, who ver- 
bally translate the article from the Bibliotheque 
Orientale, into the same' error. 

Sir William Jones,f speaking of this part of 
Indian says: *'The antient system of govern- 
ment which prevailed m this country seems to 
have been perfectly feudal; all tlie territories 
Nvere governed by rais, or rajahs, who held 
tlieir lands of a supreme lord called Belhar, 
the seat of whose residence was the city of 
Canouge, now in ruins."^ The pas$ag^ ia the 
Ayeen Akbery, referred to above, exhibits ia 
curious proof of this feudal dependance of the 
subordinate rajahsj^ and the necessity of their 
paying homage in person, at stated periods ta 
the supreme Belhar ; for, at a great festival or 
aacrifice, qdlhd Raisoo,:^ at which slU the rajahs, 
of Hindostan were obliged to attend, and of 
which the meanest offices, ^* even to the duties 
of the scullery,** were performed by rajahs ; 
Pithowra, the rajah of Delhi, ^from contempt 
of the sovereign, not attending, ^* that the fes-. 
tival might not be incomplete/' an effigy in 

*. See D'Herbelgt on the article Mahroud Gaspav^ ; and UiQ 
Modern Univ. Hist. vol. iii. p. 178, first Svo. edit 
t Short Hist, of Asia, p. 30. 
J Raisoo^ the same feast of which WQ read in the Mahabbarat. ^ 
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gold of the dbBeiii rs^ w&B fonhe4 tm^^hf 
way of retorted contempt* ftS6i||nM the ignoble 
office of porter of the gat«. The rashness ^ 
Tithowri, in the end colt him his erowA and 
hi$ life. 

The ruins of Canouge, Mr Rennel observes^ 
are even at this day of very gteat extent ; and^ 
frotti the evtd^ce thus collected together^ and 
apparently inapplicable to any other place on 
that side of In4ia, it appeared to nie sufficiently 
snanitest that Cano^ige was indisputably the 
l^alibothra of the antients« Tliatidea, hpwever, 
being now abandoned,, we can only solve the 
difficulty by supposing^ whh the Memoir, th^l 
k b possible both cities tnigbt have been occa* 
sionally used as capitals of the Prasii, as Delhi 
9nd Agffi have been in the later periods of th« 
empire in general ; and that, in the accounts 
given of them by foreigners, they have been 
freqtierltVy cJonfounded togetheii or t^c Qn9 
mistaken for th^ otlier, 

. The city off DfiJbHi^ according to Ferisbtah^ 
was fouiKJi^d by Delv^ the. usuvpff; ,pf th^ 
throne of Hindostan, about 300 years betor^ 
the commencement of the Christian arra; but,, 
according to the more probable account of the 
Ayeen Akbery,* Aurungpaul, of the '][eBQre 

• Aften Akbfery, vot, ii. p.J^lS. 
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tribe/'Was its real fdtfn^eV, in the year 42d of 
the «ra of Bids^ermajit,* an aera not greatly 
dissimilar from that of Christ. It was for a se- 
ifies of ages governed by its own rajahs, who 
seem to have had cxmsiderable weight in the 
empire, and to have been very active in repel- 
ling both the antient Persian and more modern 
Moljammedan invaders of Hindostan, They 
were descended from, and were for some time 
tributary to, the great rajahs of Lahore, of the 
race of Bal, or Paul, a name celebrated foe 
" valour in the herdic histories of the country : 
this femily is denominated Jeipal by Ferishtah, 
t)ut Grebal by D'Herbelot, from other historians 
of the Gaznavide Sultans. By this appellation 
the latter distinguishes*!^ '^ le plus puissant roi de 
rindastan;^* and in another place calls him, 
*' Bal, Jils (TJndbal, estimi le plus riche et le 
plus puissant 7vi de tout l'Indostan/' I 
think- there can hardly- be a doubt, when we 
consider their great military feme and their 
place of residence, but that this long, heredi- 
tary, and illustrious, race of Bal, or Paul, was 
the same as that of Porus, so often mentioned 
by classical writers. I an^ aware^ however. 



t Brckertnajit flourished in the firstcentury of the Christian 
* Bibliothequ^prientale, p. J^-i'^ 
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that Bal (whence the word Bal-hara,* or ihe 
greatest lord, is formcd)<nay be only a title of 
regal distinction, and was somcftinies usurped 
by the sovereigns of other Soobahs. Twenty 
princes of this line are particularly said, in the 
Ayeen Akbery, to have enjoyed in regular 
succession, for 437 years, the throne of Delhi^ 
not yet imperial. An extensive territory to 
the north and south of Delhi was subject to the 
control of its rajah, since we read» in Ferishtah, 
that the antient and hallowed cities both of Tg* 
nasar (tiie Tanasis of Ptolemy) and Muttra^ or 
Matijra, (the Methora of Pliny,) situated only 
thirty-six miles north of Agra, and fitiil aeon** 
siderabic city, were under his jurisdiction and 
protection. ' The last 0i its native princes, ac-i 
cordmg to the Ayeen Akbery, was Pithowra, 
from whose family it was conquered by the 
Mohammedan slave Cuttub, or Cothbeddeo 
Ibek, as he is called by D*Herbeiot, who made 
Delhi the capital of the vast empire which he 
established in Hindostan. The prince from 
whom it was immediately taken is said by 
Ferishtah to have been called Candi ; and» ds 
whenever 1 quote this author I always seek for 

• Balhara is derived either from the Persijui Ball a, highi 
or the Arabic Bal, lord; Mah a,' mighty ; and Rai, or Raja* 
mif reign. Manjr Persijm >vprd5 are blended with Sapscree^. 
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eollateral evidence, in Marco Polo^s Indian' 
Travels I find mention made of a rajah of the 
same name, v^rho is affirmed to have been the. 
chief of the four great kings who then reigned 
in the peninsula. Candi lost his throne nearly 
at the expiration of the twelfth century : Mar- 
co Polo visited India about the middle of the 
thirteenth century;* and it is not improbablc^ 
that the exiled family, though unable to op- 
pose the torrent of Mohammedan success, 
might still retain sufficient vigour and resources 
to secure a respectable territory in the southern: 
regions of that extensive country. That the 
descendants of the race of Bal did retire south- 
ward, fromthe exterminating fury of the Mo- 
hammedans* seems to be apparent, from what 
Mr Chambers, in the Asiatic Researches, has 
related concerning the extensive and ruinous 
remains of a vast city near Sadras, on the Co- 
romandcl coast, now called Mavalipuram, but 
vi'hicb he contends in Sanscreet might have 
been written Mjihabalipur, or the city of the 
great Bali, The greater part of these ruins ha« 
been cprroded and washed away by the violent 
inrpad of the sea, on whose border they now 
stand ; but from which it is probable they were 
in former ages situated at a considerable dis- 

* See his Travels ia C?»BpbeU's e^Hionof H^rris^ vol. i> p< 6aK' 
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tance. The more antient inhabitants of ilkb 
place no\V 4|ying remember when a hr greater 
number of pagodas than at preseiit appear raised 
dieir heads above the \vater^ which, being 
covered with copper, and probably gilt, rc-» 
fleeted the rays of the rising ran, and diffused 
a glory over the ocean, that teemed to indicate 
bow wide, and at the same time bow magnt-* 
ficent, were the ruins it concealed. A city, 
also, called Balipatna, stands on the Malabar 
coast, which may be considered as an additi^ 
onal proof to what is recorded in D*Anvii1e; 
from Edrisi, of the extensive power and domi«* 
nion ot this very antient race* 

While I am upon the subject of these an-^ 
tient monuments of Indian grandeur, so eagerly 
and so laudably investigated by the gentlemeit 
who compose the Asiatic Society at Calcutta^ \ 
as containing irrefragable testimony in mp^ 
port and elucidation of many great historical 
but doubtful points, sitch as occur in almost 
every page of the Indian annals, let me not 
forget to renuuk, that the same book contains 
a grant* of land, bearing date twenty-three 
years before the commencement of the Chrisf^ 
tian sera, of one of the rajaha of this very 
name, who is styled Deb Paul r>eb, equally 
instructive, to the historian and interesting to 

t)l6 
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tlife antiquary. Among tnuch other curioiia 
aiid useful information, of which I hope here- 
ifterto avail myBelf, this Paul is said to have 
been the son of Dharmo Paul, who married the 
daughter of a celebrated rajah called Poro 
Bal ; and the union of two such words in the 
same name, and that the name of a rajah of 
eminence, will, I hope, rescue ray former con* 
jecture from any severe animadversions. 

Delhi is situated in latitude 28*^ 37'. If we 
may believe the Mahabbarat, it stands upon 
the site of a most antient city, called Inderput, 
, in times justly reputed fabulous the metropoiis 
of the country. The Ayeen Akbery, however,. 
confirms this account, expressly asserting that 
Delhi is a very antient city, " and was formerly 
called Inderput." Delhi rose to renown as the 
glory of Canouge -dedinedU Its consequence 
as an imperial city increased with that of the 
Mohammedan dynasty, which bears its name, 
and it conthiued to flourish as one of the most 
splendid cities of Asia, and as the unrivalled 
metropolis of Hindostan, under all the sultans 
of the Gaznavide, the Gauride, and Charaz* 
mian, dynasties. Each successive . monarch 
adorned this envied city with some signal me* 
^ mbrial of royal magnificence ; it was surround* 
r ed with beautiful gardens and aromatic -grov^^ 

. and 
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^aod was filled with innumerable ediftces, ereo- 
ted for the purposes of commerce, appropri* 
atcd to the difTusion of science or devoted tp 
the sanctities of religion. 

At the period of the inv^ion pf Timur Bee, 
Delhi is said to have arrived at a point of dis« 
tinction, in regard to its unequalled wealth 
and extended commerce, which it never after 
reached. Sherifeddin, the Persian historian of 
his life, describes that capital* as consisting of 
three cities, which he denominates Seiri,,Ger 
iianpcnah, and Old Delhi. Sciri w^as invested 
with a strong circular wall;f Old Dclhi^.of 
ihc antient Inderput, . had likewise si circulai: 
wall, but far more considerable in extent.. Gcr 
hanpenah occupied the space; between the twf 
cities, and was considerably larger than eitlier* 
the walls by which it was forti^^d running tp^ 
each side in parallel lines, and connecting ;th{^^ 
jtwo former cities. The metropolis, thus formed 
of three great cities, spread over a very wide 
extent of ground ; and, according to Sherifed- 
iJin^ had no less than, thirty, others say fifty> 
^ates. It w^as celebrated, he informs us for a 
mosque of astonishing dimensions, and for a 

• See Sherifeddin's Timur Bee, vol. ii. p. 67. ^ 
. t ^" ^^e Ayeen Akbery^ Seiri is said to have.been built by Sul- 
tan ^hdeen^ 
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-palace of adirtiraWe magnificence, which was 
erected by Maick Jona, an anticnt king of In- 
^ia,and was ornamented with a thousand marble 
columns.* The Persian authors are lavish in 
their praises of this great and beautitui metro- 
polis* The wat of voluptuousness, and the 
central repository of whatever the vast traffic, 
carried on by the Indian merchants with Persia^ 
Arabia, and China, produced, it abounded 
with costly rarities of every kind ; the tribute 
of the most difiianr climes, the labour of the 
Most skilful artificers. But a ravage conqueror 
bow. approached, before whom the pride of 
Indift and the delight of her sovereigns must 
feow the head. Through a deluge of human 
Hood, shed in his progress from Samarcand 
*o India, and fresh from the unprovoked masf- 
Ijacire of 100,000 captive Hindoos, who were 
left expiring almost beneath its walls the mer- 
fcitess Timur pressed on to its destruction. H^ 
i^tered the city^ in triumph, on the 4th of Ja- 
nuary, 1 599, The great standard of the Tar- 
tarian empire was immediately erected on its 
*> .• 

• Mr Finch, one of the first and most re^^pectable visitants of 
Tndia in the fast century, in describing the ruins of Old Delhi, par* 
ticularises the remains of this august pile, which at that period, 
(1609,) little more than 200 years after Timur's invasion, was 
mouldered away to what he calls ^ a m4ere carcase, worn out, and 
disfigured to the last degree." Harris's Voyages, vol. i. p. iS* 
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waUs} and die usurper, seated upon the throne 
of India, in all the pride of conquest, received 
the prostrate obeisance, of the nobility of both 
mtions. The royal elephants and rhinoceros 
adorned witli rich trappings of gold and silver^ 
were brought to tlie foot of the throne, and^ 
instructed by their leaders, made the salaam of 
gratuUtion;:^ Some days w^re consumed in re* 
warding with suitable honours the princes and 
generals of the victorious army, in banquets 
of unbounded magnificence, and in insulting 
heaven with the grateful vows of successful 
tyranny. At length, on some resistance re* 
iuctantly made by the inhabitants to the wan* 
ton outrages of their conquerors, Delhi, and 
all the wonders it contained, was given up to 
be pillaged by an enraged soldiery ; and, on 
the 13t4i of the same month, "that great anil 
proud city was destroyed/' We may form 
dome judgement of the enormous booty^ ob-» 
taitied iti this general pillage, ffom the account 
given by the same author of the number oC 
itlaves made captive, and of the immense quan^ 
tities of precious stones, pearls, rubies, dia^ 
hiond^, gold and silver vessels, money, and 
bullion^ carried away by the army* Even ih^ 
IndiaA Womep and girl^ are said to haire beetl 
adorned with a profusions of precious vEoncsv 
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and had bracelets and rings of gold and jewek^ 
not only on th^ir hands and fei^^ but also 
on their toes* Of these precious ornaments 
every individual had secured so ample <astore» 
that they refused the incumbrance of more^ 
and vast heaps of various plunder of inesti-* 
inable vahie were left behind. These are 
nearly the words or the Persian author^ who 
bears the strictest character in the East for re* 
racity, and who was cotemporary with the mo* 
narch whose history he relates. 

Under the dynasty of kings that imniedi- 
ately succeeded the invasion of Timur, Delhi 
soon recovered its pristine splendour und im- 
portance as the imperial city of Hindostan* 
In the course of a few ages that city became 
egain crowded with many majestic monuments 
of Patan grandeur, in mosques, baths, and car 
javanseras; and the sepulchres of its deceased 
monarchs of that line, as well as of many other 
holy and illustrious men, whose names are 
jejrumerated in jlie Aycen Akbery, presented 
to the eye of, travellers an awful and striking 
spectacle. • ; 

« When flaber, advancing from his imperial 
city ofCabul, on the north-west frontiers .of 
Hindostan, <had overrturned the power of the 
Palans io'-the person of Ibrahim, the cour$ 
%. ... . resided 
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"i^iadd Alternately at Agra aiid *De|hi. The 
i0arpGT iSherfi SVHq ^Stirmg his short ^ reign 
erected thVofcghbul Hinidostan many- stately 
t&dificdB^ aiid^ aiiiohg others, that superb mau- 
sokum in Bahari* in which he lies .interred, 
jpuljed down the ahtieiii town of Seiri and 
Jbuilt k hew cityt)ti.its fdtindation; which, how:^ 
i^ver, when Ahul FazilV wh^^ felattes thjs fact, 
wrote the Iristitwtes of Akber, was far the most 
tpart in riiitisx Homaton> cm his restoration tP 
-fchat throhe> which Shiere and his fernily had so 
idhg usurped^ Jaid thefouhdationsidf a new and 
itiagftificent palace at D^lhi, Which he did not 
JSveto fit^ish^ but^ meeting his fate shortly after 
in that city, from the iefe^ts of to6 powerful a 
tlose of o|>ium, was hitnself T?uried on the banks 
of the neighbouring Jumoa^ where a noble mo- 
tiumeilt was erected over his remains by the 
great Akb^r, his son^ and successor ip. the im- 
J>erial dignity^ That most renowned 9f all the 
sovereigns of the house of Timur contributed 
iiO otherwise to its ornament ; but, on the con^. 
^rary> by fixing his residence for the most part 
M Agra> and lavishing such immense sums on 

■ * This noble monument of the magnificence of Shefe still re- 
mains entire. It stands in the centre of a grand artificial lake 
hearly a mae in length. Thefe has been lately pii Wished an 
elegant engraving of it, from a painting by Mr jiiodges,* • 
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the structure of its castle, and on tlie stnpen** 
• dous erections at Secundra in its neighbourhood, 
completed the ruin which time and neglect had 
united to spread through the wide circumfe- 
j?ence and amidst the desolated towers of Delhi. 
. Notwithstanding the astonishing sums ex- 
pended by Akber on ^liie palaC^, or rather the 
aatle, of Agra^ ^for all the Eastera palaces are 
built with a view of defence,) the situation, 
upon a scorched sandy soil and under a more 
southern sun, was neither esteemed so salu« 
brious by his successors nor so centrical for 
the command, of jhe various provinces of the 
empire, 'according to its divisions at that period, 
(for, the southern parts of the peninsula were 
not yet subjugated,) as was that of Delhi.* The 
turbulent governors of the north-western pro^ 
vinces bordering upon Persia were perpetually 
fomenting rebellions ; and for their extinction 
, were required the speedy, the effe^ctual, and 
the concentrated, exertions of the supreme au- 
thority. Actuated partly by these motives, and 
partly by the desire of immortalising his name 
in the erection of a city that should exceed in 

* Terry thinks this citj, situated in the heart of the empire, 
was called Delhi, or, as he writes it, Dellee, from a word in the 
Hindo&tan language signifying a heart. Dill is the fodlan word 
&r heart* It sbouid be mo(e properly written D&Hhv. 
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grandeur all the other cities of Hindostan^ 
Jehaun Shah, the grandson of Akber, in A. JE>.^ 
1647, according to Frascr, rebuilt Delhi from 
the ground, and called the new city Jehaunabad; 
after his own name. He at the same time con* 
structed a palace not less distinguished for its 
spacious and splendid apartments, calculated 
for every purpose of state and luxury, than for 
the extent and beauty of the gardens with which, 
it was adorned, where every odorous plant and 
beautiful flower of Asia at once feasted the eye 
with delight and filled the air with fragranfce, 
wfeere fountains of the purest water perpetually 
flowed, and where vast artificial caverns shel- 
tered the fainting fugitive from the severe )fer*. 
voursof an eastern noon. 

To enter into a minute detail of all jhe.iQurir. 
osities contained in this new city and tbil e3;ira- • 
ordinary palace,. which was particularly fainou? * 
for the throne erected by the same prince, ii| 
the form of a peacock, with its tail ^pandcdj 
and entirely composed of diamonds^ e^erakkf, 
rubies, and sapphires, and of all the vast trea- 
sures amassed in this capital by that ostenta- 
tious monai'ch, as related by Bemier, Thevcnot, 
and Tavernier, would be fo swell' these prefa- 
tory pagi^s to a magnitude disproportioned to 
^ • body of the history itself. Reserving, 

N 2 * therefore. 
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therefore, the remaining history of this famed 
metropolis for those more recent periods to 
which it properly belongs, I shall conclude 
thisaccduat of'its antient grandeur, by obser-r 
ving, .in .general, that, from the death of Shah 
Jebauni till the year 1738, Delhi continued t6 
flourish in increased consequence atid splendour 
as the capital of Hindostan. In that ye^r, so 
fatal to the towering majesty of the Mogul mo* 
narchs in India, a barbarian, more deeply stained 
With^blood tban even Timur himself, whose na-i 
tiye -ferocity of soul was aggravated and inflamed 
l^y the stiogs of insatiable avarice, entered the 
richest rnqtropolis in the world, once more de-^ 
votedits ha][dess inliabitant^ to unrestrained mas* 
sacre, and plundered its sumptuous palace of the 
accumu'^atcd wealtli of ages. According to 
FrasetV calculation, the invasion of Nadir cost 
Hindostan ^00 millions of pounds ^erling and 
1800,000 lives. The several conquerors of thii 
ill-fated <nty seem to have advanced progress- 
sivfely- in* the scale of horrible enormity. A 
daerrion of cruelty yet remains to be noticed; 
whose unprecjcdented barbarities make huma- 
nity shudder, and whose outrages exflsnded to 
the grax^e itself. Ahnied Abdollah, who, upon 
flie^death of Nadir, had erected into an iride- ^ 
•^ '^^ - pen^en€^ 
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pendent monarchy the provinces bordering Upon 

Persia on the one hand and upon Hindostan on 
the other, in- the year 1756 marched into Delhi/ 
which he gave jup for thwie days to be pillaged 
by his soldiers, who, in levying their contribu- 
jtions^ practised every species of barbanty upon 
the wretched inhabitants ; and, in their eager 
search for conceaied treasures, scrupled not to 
violate evep the sepulchres of the dead. Ah- 
med is supposed, on his first yisit, to hare 
C2(rried away rcoie riches, except in jewels, 
than Nadiy himsdf ; but unsatlated with this 
grand imoVjUj^Q returned no less than six diffe- 
irent times during the short reign of Allum^ 
peer. His sixth and last visit was in 1759 and; 
176Qt when Delhi was again plundered, and 
that magnific:e^ city, which for 500 years, with 
little interm'^ssiqn, b^d flourished as the capital 
of Hindostan, andj^ during the reign of Au- 
rungzeb, was supposed to contain near two milr 
lion of inhabitiants, was totally ruined and al* 
most depopulated. 

: We come now, in the words of Mi)ton, whose 
geography w^ a$ accqrate as his ppetry wa$ 
sublime^ 

To AoRA apd Lahore of Grei^t Mogulj, 

of which celebrated capitals, pur account, froi)[i 
the extent of the preceding historical retrospect^ 

N3 
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must of necessity be compressed within the 
narrowest possible limits consistent with the pro- 
fessed design in giving that account, 
. Lahore^ or rather Lahoor, is the capital 
of a large province to the north-west of Delhi, 
.called by the natives Panjab; from Panj, JivCy 
and Ab, water, because watered by the five 
branches of the Indus. Lahore is marked on 
the new map as situated in the 31st degree of 
north latitude, and it stands on the banks of 
the Rauvee, the antient Hydraotes. It is a 
city of such great antiquity, that, if it be not 
in reality the Bucephala of Alexander, as, ac- 
cording to our former remark, has been sup- 
posed, it will be extremely difficult to fix for 
certainty upon its founder; for the Ayeen Ak- 
bery is silent on the subject/ 

Lahore, lying on the direct road that leads 
into the heart of Hindostao, has ever been ha- 
rassed, both in antient and modern aeras, by 
the armies of contending princes, arid has ex- 
perienced exery vicissitude to which the altera 
nate triumph and defeat of the sovereign can 
subject a capital. From the time of Alexander 
to the present day, Panjab has been more deeply 
stained \viih blood than any other province of 
the empire ;, and the frequent battles that have 
been fought withipt its territpry have probably 

contributed 
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contributed to keep alive that ardour of fortl*^ 
tude, for which its rajahs, and the subjects 
under their governiiQenty have been ever dis- 
tinguished. They opposed with vigour the 
progress of the Macedonian invader. The . 
generals of Valid were prevented^ principally 
by the valour of those frontier warriors, from 
penetrating beyond Multan. It has* been as* 
serted^ indeed, that the army of Valid, ui^er 
Mohammed Casim, subjugated a considerable 
part of Hindostan ; and it would appear so from 
Erpeniu«'s version of Al Makiiv where he 
says, ** M^^hammed Indiant occupavit^^\ but the 
contrary is evident, from an historical note 
which the late very learned editor of the Annals 
of Abulfeda has added, and which both assigns 
the cause and records the extent of that inva* 
sion.* Jeipal, the rajah of Lahore, during 
the repeated Incursions of Subuctagi and his son 
Mahmud, exhibited the most horoic proofs of 
bravery in the defence of his hereditary domain, 
which extended from Cashmireto Multan; and 
great indeed must have been tlie wealth he pos- 
sessed, since, when, at length, after three despe- 
rate efforts, he was taken prisoner by the enemy* 
/ 

• See Abutfedae Annales Muslemicae, Abrabice et Latine, per 
Jt J. Reisk, torn. i. p. 427* Hafniae, 17dd: and Hist Saracen, 
£lmacini, edit* ErpinTpi^. Lugd. Ba- . i 025. 
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around his neclc aloiie were founJ s\ispeh^* 
ed sixteen strings . of jewels, each of whicl^ , 
was valued at I8o,000 rupees;, and the -whole 
at 320,000 pounds sterlipg; This sum, how- 
ever, isi trifling, compared to that tvhich, Mil"k-^ 
hond says, the sultan of Gazna, in his expedi- 
tion against Jeipilj or Bal, as he calls him, and 
in a second against Jiis son Andbal, (Ferishtah'g 
Annindpal,*) carried out 6f -Jndia. He states 
it at seven millions of coin in gold, seven hun- 
dred maundsf of gold in ingots, together with . 
an inestimable quantity of pearls artd precious 
stones. Jeipl, M^hen at length liberated, stung 
with the anguish arising from his ]ate defeat and 
captivity, and partly impelled by those feelings, 
aind partly in obedience to a custom then pre- 
valent among the Hindoos, who forbade a* 
rajah, who had been twice vanquished by the 
Mussulmen, longer to hold the reins of govern- 
ment, resigned the (hrone to his son. He then 
orderedi a funeral pile to be prepared and kind- 
led, and, leaping into the ilames, died as he- 
roically as he had lived. 

* Ferishtah, vol. i. p. 41. Mirkhondapud Texeira, p. 2S0. 

+ The maund is a weight which varies in different parts of. 
India. At Bengal, -it is equal to sevent^^-four pounds and two- - 
thirds) at Surat, to thirty- seven pounds and a half; at Madras, to 
twenty^five. The maund in Persia is considenl^iy less. 
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)SQt to anticipate firthei^ the events mor^ 
largely and more ponpectedly recorded in the' 
ensuing histqry, it will be sufficient to remarfe, 
jft th}§ place, that Lahore contiriifed to flourish 
as a great, populous, and wealthy, capital, 
under many of the succeeding Mohammedan 
usurpers of Int^ia; and in particular under flie 
sultans Cosro, the first and second of that / 
name, and the l^st of t;ne house of Ga^na, who, 
being driven from their former capital by Mai- 
homed oF Gaur, made Lahore the metropolis 
. of their remaining empire. It was for some time 
the imperial city of Cuttub, who, aftefwirds 
extending his conquest eastward, found it ne- 
cessary to remove the seat of his empire to fhe 
more central city of Delhi. Deserted by. 
royalty, Lahore lost not its splendour and im- 
portance; these were supported by the vast 
commerce which about that period it enjoyed 
^bove all the cities of Hindostan. The period, 
however, of its proudest distinction, as a com- 
^mercial city, seems to have been that in which 
' the traffic, at present carried on by the Euro- 
' pean settlements upon the coast of India, passed 
in carsfvans through the inland provinces of 
Asia, when Lahore, as well as Cabul, was 
crowded with merchants from all nations; and . 
her bazars were furnished with the richest com- 
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inanities both of the Eastern and European 
world; To Lahore, as to a general store-house, 
were brought the costly silks of Persia and the 
precious gums and drugs of Arabia, to be ex- 
changed for the gems of India and the rich 
manufactures of China. 

To its royal honours and distinction Lahore 
was restored by Homaion, who, both pre- 
Tiously to the usurpation of Shere and during 
the period of his exile from the throne, made 
this city his principal residence. He erected 
i{i-it many stately edifices, and particularly the 
palace, which was uncommonly lofty, and 
which, according to Mr Finch, who visited it 
in 1609, (nearly sixty years before Th^venot, 
whose description is m«t generally referred to,) 
ha4 twelve noble gates ; nine opening towards 
the land-side and three towards the river. The 
same author affirms, that the city was twenty- 
four cose in circumference, and, including the 
suburbs^ six cose in length ; which, taking the 
cose at a mile aijd three-quarters^ is not greatly 
dissimilar from TJievenot's account qf its extent 
i9 the time of Homaion : for, he states that ex- 
tent at tliree leagues, although, at the period 
of his own visit, it was diminished to one league. 
What Homaion had thus splendidly begun, Je- 
baiin Geer, who preferred this situation' tp his 
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father^s sumptuous palace at Agra, completed m 
the noble style of the designer. The English tra- 
veller mentioned above resided here while those 
u^orks, which were to make Lahore " the finest 
city of Asia/* were advancing to^ perfection. 
He mentions the grand fosse at that time casting 
up round the whole circumference, and the 
strong wall about to be erected, which later 
travellers say was of free-stone, flanked with 
towers and guarded by numerous artillery. 
Jehaun Geer indeed could, better than the 
exiled Homaion, afford to perfect magnificent 
projects; for, at his coming to the throne^ he 
found a treasury, as will appear hereafter from 
Mandeslo's correct accouiit, so full, or rathei: 
so overflowing, with every species of wealth, 
accumulated during Akber's long reign of fifty 
years, as to appear inexhaustible. MrFiifch's 
aocount of the palace itself is too remarkable and 
particular to be omitted ; and I shall thereforfe 
extract 4t as a specimen of that traveller's agree- 
able, spirited, and, considering the period when 
it was penned, I may add, elegant, manner of 
writing: '• As for the rarities of the castle, or 
palace, they are by far too numerous, as well 
as too glorious, to be justly represented by a^ 
short description ; the mahls, the courts, the 
galleries, the rooms of state^ are almost end* 

less; 
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lesB ; and, ' to give an Jdea of the extravagant 
/ richness of the furniture of these, it may be 
sufficient to say, that, in the king's lodgings^ 
the very walls and ceilings were overlaid with 
pfates of gold, and the others are as prodigally 
rich and sumptuous in proportion. There are 
a vast -number of stately pictures hanging up 
aiid down in the galleries and public rooms, all 
drawn at full length. Here is the whole royal 
femily down from Baber^ that made the con- 
quest of India, to this present Mogul. Besides 
thfese are all the principal noblemen* of the' 
present gov?rpment, the Mahometan ommhs^ 
and khans^ and the native Indian princes that 
are of any great power or figure about the king. 
For curiosities without, the king's garden may 
be reckoned arnong the chief: here India and 
Europe seem to lie together on the same spot, 
which presents the eye with the vegetable va- 
rieties of both.^-f- To this account of the fine 
paintings and rich but decayed furniture that 
adorned the palace of Lahore, Thevenot, and 

• Sir Thomas Roe, who went ambassador to India in 1615,' 
only six years after Mr Finch, relates some carious anecdotes, of 
which I shall take notice in their proper place, of Jehaun Geer's 
enthusiastic fondness for the art of painting. See Sir T. R6e*s 
Journal in Churchill's voluminous collection, vdL' j, p. 64. 

' t Harris's Collection of Voyages, vol. i. p* 88. 
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ftti the Izttt travellers pf the last centtiry, bear 
jample testimony. M. Bernier, who was at 
this city in the suite of the emperor Aurungzeb, 
whom he attended in the capacity of physician, 
and who dates frbrji this .place the third letter 
in }ii? expedition to Cashmire, speaks o( the 
palace ajs a high and niagnificent structure, but 
hastening rapidly to. ruin., as well as the city 
itsejf, from the long absence of the court. Ex* 
cessive torrents of rain, he observes, had pre* 
viously fallen, and had greatly contributed to* 
wards the . demolitign of the public buildings 
anc^ forsaken palaces of the nobility; that still, 
however^ five or six considerable streete re-* 
piained, of which two. or three were above a 
'league in length ; but that the Rauvee, whicli> 
from its vast rapidity and occasional overflow* 
ing/ had often caused .great devastation, . ha^. 
changed its bed, and, to the great ipconve- 
nience of the inhabitants, at that time flowed 
above a quarter of a league from the city. A 
similar misfortune has befallen . many of the 
anticflt cities of Hindostah ; for we iaire in-f' 
forined that Gour, once the capital of Bengal, 
which was in times past watered by the Gapges, 
Sijands now at the distance of five miles fjrom 
the bed of that river; and that some parts of 
its extensive rums, formerly washed by its 
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streaniy are at present situated twelve miles* 
firom it. The confluence of the Ganges and 
Ae Sone, which in remote periods took place 
at Patna, now falls at.Moneah, twenty-two 
miles above that city. The Burrampooter has 
still more considerably varied its course; and 
the very river, of which the Rauvee is only a 
branch, is said by Strabo, gn the authority of 
Afistobulus, in the earliest ages of antiquity, to 
have deviated many leagues from its usual 
channel, by that means leaving many popu- 
lous cities destitute of the necessary blessings of 
its waters, and turning a vast tract of cultivated 
country into a barren and sandy desert. 

Agra, the Agara of Ptolemy, though 
that city is by no means placed on his map in 
a degree of latitude corresponding with Agra 
on the modern map, which is marked in 
27^ 15', owed its importance, and indeed its 
existence as a capital, to the munificence of 
Akber. That emperor, pleased with its sitqa- 
tion on the bank of the Jumna, and probably 
incited by its proximity tp his new conquests in 
the Deccan, from an inconsiderable fortified 
town, raised Agra to an eminence in splendour, 
beauty^ and renown, which no city in India, 

» 
• Major RenneL 
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ndt even Delhi it?clf, had ever before enjoyed*, 
This monarch had far adranced towards the 
completion of the proud structures of Fetd* 
pore, of which the remaining ruins prove the 
original grandeur, when on a sudden lie re* 
linquished ^hem to execute his more exten- 
sive projects at Agra/ Indeed, the projects ^ 
Akber were all vast and comprehensive, like 
the mind that formed them. In the import" 
tant plans for which peace gave leisure,^ as wdl 
as in the more .dazzling scenes of martial glory^ 
his genius and his abilities seemed to soar alike 
superior to the rest of piankind. 

Akber, having determined to make Agra jaok 
imperial residence, ordered the old wall of 
earth, with which the city had deen inclosed 
by the Patau monarchs, to be destroyed, and 
rebuilt with hewn stone, brought from the quar« 
ries of Fettipore. This undertaking, however 
considerable, was finished with no great diffi* 
culty and within no very protracted period. 
But to rebuild Agra and its castle in a manner 
worthy of the designer, and calculated to render 
it the metropolis of the greatest empire in Asia, 
required the unwearied exertions of one of the 
greatest monarchs whom Asia had ever beheld* 
For the full completion of his magnificent plai^ 
Akb.er, by the promise of ample rewards, col- 
lected 
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ibc^d together, from every quarter of luS a* 
tniiiions, the tnoiit skilful architertsj the mosi 
celebrated artists ill every branch, Uth of ex- 
ternal onjament and domestic defcorati »n; and 
K)me judgement may be formed bt the piodi- 
gious labour and expense required to perfect 
^e whole unflertaking^ when the reader is ac-^ 
quainted, that the palace alone took up tKVelve 
years in finishing, kept constantly employed^ 
during that period^ above a thousand labourers/ 
9od cost nearly three niUlions of rupees. The 
castle itself, the largest ever eredted in India^ 
was built in the form of a crescent along the 
banks of the Jumna, which becomes at this 
. place, in its progress to the Ganges, a very con* 
siderable river; its lofty walls Were composed 
of stones of an enormous size, hard as marble^ 
and of a reddish colour, resembling jasper, 
which at a distance, in the rays of the sun, 
gave it a shining and beautiful appearance^ It 
was' four miles in extent, and it consisted of 
three courts, adorned with many stately porti* 
coes, galleries, and turrets, all richly painted 
^nd gilded, and some even overlaid with plates 
of gold. The first court, built round With 
arches, that gave a perpetual shade^ so desira* 
ble amidst the heats of a burning climate, was 
intended for the imperial guard ; 1^ second^ 
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for the great omrahs and ministers of state, who 
had their several apartments for the transaction 
of the public business; and tlie third court, 
/within which was contained the seraglio, con- 
sisted entirely of the stately apartments of the 
emperor himself, hung round with the richest 
Silks of Persia, and glittering with a profusion 
of Indian wealth. Behind these were the royal 
gardens, laid out in the most exquisite taste, and 
decorated with all that could gratify the eye, 
regale the ear, or satiate the most luxurious 
palate; the loveliest shade, the deepest ver- 
dure; grottoes of the niost refreshing coolness, 
fruits of the most delicious flavour; cascades 
that never ceased to murmur, and music that 
never failed to delight. In the front of the 
castle, towards the river, a large area was left for 
the exercise of the royal elephants, and the 
battles of wild beasts, in which the Indian eijn- 
perors used to take great delight; and, in a square 
of vast extent, that separated the palace from 
the city, af numerous army constantly en- 
camped, whose shining armour and gorgeous 
ensigns diffused a glory round them and added 
greatly to the splendour of the scene. 

But, if this palace was thus externally grand, 
what a splendid scene must its interior parts 
have displayed I Mandeslo, who visited Agra 

Vol. I, O in, 
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in 1(338, and saw that city it\ the meridian oJT 
its glory, after informing us that the palace was 
altogether the grandest object lie had ever be- 

Jiqld, that it was surrounded with a wall of free- 

, stone and a broad ditch, with a draw-bridge 
at each of its gates, adds,* that,, at the farther 
end of the third court, ypu saw a row of silver 
pillars under a piazza, and beyond this court 
was the presence-chamber; and this more spa- 
cious apartment was adorned with a row of 

^golden pillars of a smaller size, and within the 
balustrade was the royal throne of massy gold, 
almost incrusted over with diamonds, pearls, 
and other precious stones ; that above this throne 

^ %vas a gallery, where the Mogul appeared every 
day, at a certain tinie, to hear and redress the 
complaints of his subjects ; and that no persons 
whosoever, besides the king's sons, were ad- 
n^itted behind those. golden pillars. He men- 
tions, likewise, an apartment in the castle, very 
remarkable for its tower, which was covered 
with massy gold, and for the treasure which it 
contained, having eight large vaults filled with 
gold, silver, and precious stones, the value of 
which was inestimable. As I have ever esteemed 
the accounts given us of the internal parts of 
India, by Bernier and Thevenot, to be far more ^ 

• See Mandeslo's Travels, in Hiuris's Collection, vol. lu p. 118* 
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accurate and authentic, than those by Tavernier, 
who travelled thither merely in a mercantfle 
' capacity, and possessed neither the leisure nor 
the opportunity which the others enjoyed to 
examine objects with attention, so I have in this 
work more generally follovi'ed the relations of 
the former than the latter of those travellers* 
On all subjects, however,, that relate to com- 
merce, and. the splendour and riches of the 
Eastern courts, which he admired so much, 
and of which, as a merchant in gfold and jewels, 
he knew so accurately to calculate the value, 
he undoubtedly deserves the preference of cita- 
tion. Tavern ier, who visited Agra in the de- 
cline of its glory near the end of the last cen- 
tury, in the absence of the court at Jehauna- 
bad, obtained permission from the commanding 
omrah to visit, in company with a Dutch mer- 
chant, the inside of that splendid palace; and, 
among other proofs of its magnificence, makes 
particular mention of a gallery, the arch of 
which it was Shah Jehaun's intention to have 
overlaid with silver, and he had engaged an in- 
genious Frenchman to undertake the work ; but, 
the artist being soon after poisoned, the design 
was dropt. lie describes the cieling of that 
gallery as adorned with branched work of gold 
and azure, and hung below with rich tapestry. 
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But there \vas also another most $umpCu6us piU 
lery, seen by Tavernier, which fronted the river, 
and which the same monarch had purposed to 
cover entirely over with a kind of lattice-work 
of emeralds and rubies, that should have re- 
presented to the life '* grapes when they are 
green, and when they begin to grow red. But 
this design, which made such a noise in the 
world, and required more riches than all the 
world could afford to perfect, still remains un- 
finished, there being only three stocks of a 
vine in gold, with their leaves, as the rest ought 
to have been, enamelled according to, their na- 
tural colours, with emeralds, rubies, and other 
precious stones, wrought iii the fashion of 
grapes/'* This splendid idea of Jehaun was 
not without parallel amidst the magnificence of 
eastern courts ; for, we are told by Herodotus, 
that Pithius, the wealthy Bythinian, made Da- 
rius a present of a plane-tree and a vine of gold. 
This vine, according to Athenaeus,-f- was adorned 
with Jewels hanging in clusters, in form ^nd 
colour resembling grapes, and spread like a 
rich qanopy over the golden bed of that mor 
narch* But^ without going to Persia, we find 

• Tayernier's Indian Travels, book i. chap. 7. 
f See Herodot. lib. vii. and also Athenseus^ fib. xii« 
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11^ Curtius,* amidst that luxuriant description, 
ifi l^is eighth book, of the state and pageantry 
of an Indian monarch, partlpijlar mention made 
of the golden vines that twined round those or- 
namented column^ of the saqie metal which 
supported his pakce, anqidst whose branches 
artificial birds of silver, in imitation of those 
most psteemed in India, were disposed with the 
nicest art by the curious designer. But to ret 
turn from the palace Iq the city of Agra. 

In a line with the palace, along the banks of 
the same river, were arranged the magnificent 
palaces of the princes^ and great rajahs, who 
vied with each other in adorning the new me- 
tropolis; the niajestjc edifices of which naetthe 
delighted eye, intersected with lofty trees, wide 
canals, and beautiful gardens. Determined to 
make it the wonder and envy of the East, and 
to bury both its former name and obscurity in 
equal oblivion, the sultan gave his own name 
to the rising capital, and called it Akber-Abad, 
while he enriched it with the noblest monu- 
ments of regal munificence thathuman ingenuity 
could plan or human industry could execute. 
Xh^t nbthing mjght be wanting to render it use* 
ful for every purpose both of religion and com- 
merce, Akber erected in it many spacious ca- 

' • Quintus Curtius, lib. viii. cap. 9. 
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raranseras, sumptuous bazars, and innumerable. 
xnosquesj some remarkable for the elegance and 
others For thegrandeur of then* structure : he like- 
wise invited foreigners from all nations to come 
and settle there, built them factories, permitted 
them the free use of their several religions, and 
indulged them in many immunities. In parti- 
cular, knowing the great consequence of the 
Portuguese at that period in the commercial 
world, he endeavoured to establish a conhct- 
tion with that enterprising nation, solicited the 
court of Portugal that missioners might be sent 
to instruct his subjects in the principles of Chris- 
tianity,, and permitted the Jesuits to erect a 
church and found a coljcge in his new city, 
which he endowed with a pension from the 
royal treasury. By these liberal and politic ex- 
ertions, Agra, or Akber-Abad, from being a 
country-town of no great note, soon became 
the most flourishing city in his dominions, and 
the thronged, resort of Persian, Arabian, and 
Chinese, merchants, besides those from the 
European settlements, who flocked in multi* 
tudes to its mart,^ 

Agra, during the long reign of Akbcr and hjs 
son Jehaungeer, flourished as the first city for 
magnificence and commerce in India. Shah 
Jehaun, by rebuilding Delhi, and by removing 
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the imperial insignia, the treasures and the jewels 
accumulated by his ancestors, to his new and 
splendid palace in that capital, gave the fatal 
blow to its consequence as an imperial city. 
Aurungzeb lived in the field of battle, and 
made it his business ratlier to extend the bounds, 
than to beautify and aggrandize the capitals, of 
Ilis empire, Agra, deserted by its hibnarchs, 
languished under the (deprivation of the royal 
smile, and rapidly surik into decay ;' at this 
day, however, it exhibits inore magnificent mo- 
numents of former splendour thaiv^ny city of 
Hindostan; and, when time shall have entirely 
levelled those monuments with the dust, Agra 
shall survive the v/reck, arid flourish forever in 
,the historic page of its immortal founder. . . 
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Of the divisions of Hindostan according to the. 
Hindoos themselves^ according to the Persian 
and Arabian Geographers^ a7id according to, 
the most estee?ned Accounts of Europeans. 

AFTER having traced the great outlines 
of the antient geography of India, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, Strabo, arid Pliny; and 
having taken a view of the magnificencd vi^hicli 
distinguished the successive capitals of that an- 
tient empire, as well in remote as in more re- 
' cent periods ; it remains for us to pursue the 
tract originally marked out for the conduct oC* 
this introductory Dissertation, and to consider 
^ India, or rather Hindostan, according to the 
divisions of the Orientals themselves and of the 
best modern geographers. * • 

The most accurate accounts of the divisions 
and subdivisions of this extensive territory, the 
history of its most early periods and governing 
princes, are only to be collected from the wri- 
tings oTthe Indians themselves, arid of those 
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learned foreigners who have successively resided ^ 
among them. Although the sacred language, 
which is the general deposit of tlieir history and 
theology, has, till very lately, remained an in- 
scrutable mystery, much credit is still due to 
the Mohammedan literati, for their efforts ia 
various ages to investigate that obscure subject 
Mr Eraser's catalogue of Oriental manuscripts, 
added to his history of Nadir Shah, affords 
some striking instances of that laudable curio* 
:6ity ; and it is highly to the honour of their 
Persian and Tartarian conquerors, that such a 
general spirit of inquiry was encouraged among 
them by considerable rewards, and that most 
of the historical and geographical tracts alluded 
to were written Either at the command or by 
the pen of their monarchSi, Many convincing 
proofs of this assertion might be adduced, but 
in particular the Tabikh e Padshahak 
JHiNi), or History of the Sovereigns of Hind ; 
the Vakeat Babeai, or Commentaries of 
Sultan Baber; and the Vakeat Jehangeery; 
of which the two last were written by those 
temperors themselves. But their most illustrious 
exertions, in this respect, is the Ayeen Ak- 
BERY, or Mirror of Akber, so often adverted 
to in these pages, which was compiled at that 
inonarch's express command, and contains an 
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account of the several provinces apd.cfitiesof 
Hindustan, its civil and religious establishments^ 
and the laws and religious rite^ of. the Brahmins* 
The principal person employed in carrying on 
tl)i$ great and uscCul work \y^f Abul F/azi|, prime 
vizier of the MoguU tlie most elegant historiati 
of his age, whose writings were, so mjuch ad« 
mired throughout the East^ and so remarkable 
for energy and animation, that it wa$ said of 
them^ tliat the monarchs of Asia were, more 
afraid of the pen of die secretary than of the 
£Word of the sultan, formidable as that sword. 
was. The Ayeen Akbery is, thcjreforei the 
rich mine whence most of our future informs^ 
lion must be derived. But, before I .^Jit^er pn 
the modern part of the Indian geography, it 
is Qjpcessary that the word Hi.yt):osx4N il^pif 
shoqld be explained. Hindostan, then, is a cor- 
ruption of the term Hindustan, tbp dprnc^ic 
appellation of India^ compounded of Hindu, 
and Stan, or istan, a region. Thus Persia is 
called in the Oriental JUnguage Fars-is.tan; Su- 
siaxia, Chuz-istan; and part of Tartary, Mogiil- 
stan. Mr Dow has upon this word started a 
singular, and, as it turns out, an unfounded, 
assertion. Indoo, or Hindop, he says, in Sans- 
creet, signifies the moon, and that frqni ^lis 
luminary and the sun the Indian rajahs are fond 
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of deducing tlieir descent: he therefore con- 
tends, in opposition both to antient and modem 
geographers, that the great rivcfr Indus takes its 
name froni the people and not the people from 
the river'. Mr Halhed, however, on the con- 
trary; asserts riidt ttiildosfan is a word entirely 
of Persiari origin; equally unknown to the an-^^ 
tient and modern SansCrcct ; that the terms uni- ; 
versally used for Hindostan; in the Sanscreet 
• language, are BkfiRTEKHtrND, a Word derived 
froili Bherrut, one of the fii-st Indran rajahr, 
whose name Was ado^pttd for that of the king- 
donr, and khund, a continent, or wide tract 
df land, and JuMiaoDEEP, compounded of 
JUMBOO,. a jackal, an animal remarkably 
abounding in this courltry, and deep, any 
large portion of land surrounded by water ; and 
that it is only since the aera of the Tartar go- 
vernment that they have assumed the name of 
Hindoo,* to distinguish them from their con- 
querors, the Mussulnlen.-f The word Gentoo, 
he adds, is an app6lIition equally unknown and 
inapplicable to the natives, either as a tribe of 
Brahma or collectively a§ a nation, being de- 

• See Mr Hafhed's Preface to th« Code of Gentoo Laws, p. 22, 
quarto ;, and Dow, vol. i. p. 32. 

t MrWilkiiwltkewitcaffirmR, tbatthe terms Hindoo and Hin- 
dostan are not to be found In the Sanscreet Dictionary* 
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Tived from Gent, or Gentoo, which signifies 
f nimal in general ; and, in its more confined 
sense, mankind. Possibly the Portuguese, on 
^eir first arrival in India* hearing the word fre-: 
quently iq their mdiiths, as applied to tpankin^ 
in general, pftight adopt it fqr the ^Qrne$tic ap^ 
pelUtiqn of the Indiaqs themselves: perhaps 
also their bigotry might force from the wpjd 
Gejitop a fanciful allusipn tp Gentile^ or. pagan* 
Mr Halhed, on the s^ibject of the Sanscreet 
language, never stands in need of collateral eyi^ 
detice to support, his assertions; otherwise Sir 
W. Jones's additional authority* mi^ht here b^ 
cited, who says the natives call Hi^dostan, Bha^ 
rata, from ** Bharat, on? of two brothers, whose 
father had the dominion of the whole earth/* 
and suppose this domain of Bharat to be in the 
centre of the Jumboodeep, or JuMBUDWEEPii^, 
as he writes it; deriving the word from Jambu, 
a delicate kind of Indian fruit, called by the 
Europeans rose-^pple. Hence arises the vain 
appellation of Medyam a, or central, by which 
they likewise distinguish their happy country, 

HiNDOSTAN, — formerly the empire of the 
Great Mogul; for, it would be insulting de- 
parted majesty to retain that niode of expresstou 

• Asiatic Researches, vol; i p. 419. 
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kt tkls day, when it is a fact notorious to dll 
Asia that the city of Delhi, and a small terri- 
tory round it, constitute in India the whole of 
the present dominion of the house of Timur;-^ 
tliNDosTAN is bounded on the north by the 
mountains of Tartary and Tibet: on the west 
it is separated from Persia and the Uzbek Tar- 
tary by deserts, and by those mountains which 
were known to the antients under the name of 
Paropamisus; on the south, it is conli/ied by 
the countries of Deccan, the peninsula not being 
properly a part of it ; and, on the east, the king- 
doms of Tipra, Assam, and Arracan, situated 
on the peninsula beyond the Ganges. 

It will be observed, in drawing these lines of 
limitation, that neither the Ganges nor Indus 
are mentioned, as in the antient geography, 
the former as the eastern, nor. the latter as the 
western, termination of this country ; for, such 
a mode of division would deprive Hindostan 
of many extensive and valilable tracts that lie 
on the western banks of the Indus and along 
the eastern borders of the Ganges. Ptolotny, 
who makes Arachosia, Gedrosia, together with 
the Paropamisadae, and not the Indus, the west* 
ern boundary of India, if he had been apprised 
of the course of the Burrampooter, would 
doubtless have fixed upon that stream, and not 

upon 
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-upon the Ganges,, foi;. its pastern limit. In pur 
own ignorance of the geography of India, till 
' of very late years, we. may find many apologies 
for the defective accounts of the an tient writers, 
on that subject; and, instead of harshly cen-^ 
suring their venial errors, we ought rather to 
contemplate their laborious investigations in that" 
infant state of the science with reverence and 
with admiration. Sir William Jones makes the 
large province of Sind.to pqmpreh end both 
Mocran, the anticnt Gedrosia, and Multan, 
which, he observes, have been considered as 
provinces of Persia;, while, on the other Hand, 
we know that both Cabul and Zablestan, ^n 
the prosperous state of the Indian empire, were" 
generally considered as forming a part of that 
empire, and were often governed by the vice- 
roys of the Mogul. In fqct, the title to pos- 
session of those frontier provinces fluctuated with 
the vicissitudes of both empires ; a circumstance 
which will account for the variations of modern 
geographers: and, with respect to the apparent 
inaccuracies of the antients, the following per- 
tinent Fcmark of the last-mentioned author will 
serve at. once as a vindication and as an eluci- 
dation of their writings: /' It is usual with the 
Asiatics to give the same name to the countries 
which lie oa hoth sides of any considerable 

river : 
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river: thus, the province of Smd* Is drvkied- fajr 
the Indus, Charazm by the Oxus, Palestine by 
the Jordan, Egypt by the Nile, and the east- 
ern region of India by the (ianges/' * The Pe- 
ninsula of India, understood in its greatest ex- 
tent, is that traict of country situated to the 
south of a line drawn nearly from Baroach, on 
the western, to Bdlasore, on the eastern, shore, 
and is sometimes denominated the Deccan, al- 
though in ifispropef and limited sense that title 
can only be given to pertain distinct provinces 
of the peninsula. It is bounded on the north 
by that imaginary line, and on the three other 
sides it is embraced by the ocean. 

In the account given above of the modern 
divisions of Hindostan, I have taken Mr Orme 
and Mr Rennel for my principal guides; the 
former, an historian of equal elegance and au- 
thenticity, the latter, without a rival, since the 
death of D'Anville, in the path of Indian geo- - 
graphy. Sir William Jones and the Ayeen 
Akbery will be 6ur certain conducters thtotrgh 
the remainder of this treatise, which, if it should 
appear extctided to too great a length, I hope 
that the candour of the reader will be exerted 
in my favour, when he reflects that I am at- 
tempting to convey ideas of the geography of 
an empire of which several proviriccs are Qf- 

have 
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ifavebeefi so niany potent kingdoms; an empire 
which the antients considered as the third part 
of the habitable earthy and which, in fact^ con- 
stitutes no inconsiderable portion of the vast 

* continent of Asia. To the barren subject of its 
geography, however, I have jiot wholly con- 
fined my observations and much less to minute 
and uninteresting particulars: but have endea- 
voured to display its most prominent features, 
and to exhibit a general prospect of the extent 
and splendour of its antient and celebrated capi- 
tals. For, Oriental words are not easily accom- 
modated to an European ear; and many readers 
are apt to be displeased with the frequent return 
of harsh and uncouth names of rivers, cities, 
and provinces, the very sound of which creates 
disgust. To this cc^nsideration I shall ever pay 

- a proper attention, but trust I shall never sacri- 
fice correctness to a fear of disgusting, nor per- 
spicuity to a vain polish of language. 

In a future chapter, concerning the litera-. 
ture of the Hindoos, their strange eccentric 
conceptions relative to the geography of the 
globe, as well as of their own country, will come 
under our more particular review. It will, there- 
fore, be sufficient in this place to remark, that 
the natives themselves suppose Jumboodeep to 
be one of the seven deeps, or islands, sur- 
- rounded 
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ilounded by as many oceans, that compose the 
terrestial globe. Jumboodeep has nine grand 
divisions, which are enumerated in the AyiSen 
Akbery* and illustrated in a curious geogra- 
phical map. In the centre of this deep, they 
say, stands a golden mountain of a cylindrical 
form, which descends as far beneath as it rises 
above the surface of the earths The summit 
of this mountain, whose ahitude is 84^000 yo- 
.jan% but> according to others^ only 16,000 yo- 
Jans, they denominate Sommier; and on that 
summit, and on its sides, they believe are the 
different degrees of paradise. In a direct line 
from the lofty golden mountain of Sommier, at 
the extremity of the four quarters of the earth, 
their romantic imaginat^ns have placed four 
cities, encompassed with walls built of bricks of 
gold, viz. Jumkote, Lanka, Siddahpore, and 
Koomuck. Our present business is with that 
division only which extends from Lanka,^ in 
the south, to the northern range of mountains 

♦ Ayeen Akbefy, tol. iJf: p. 23, and Code of 0«ntooiJiw&, 
pv 45, quarto edit. • 

f *' Lanka 19 not the island of Ceyloan» as is generally sup- 
posed, but a place determined by the intersection of the equator 
an4 the meridian of Delhi, which answers to the southern extre- 
mity of the Maldivy islands.*' See Aycen Akbery, vol. iii^ p. %t\ 
in the notes. 
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passing between it and Sommier, which in the 
language of the country are called Heemachel, 
Ileeniakote, and Nekh, and of which, in Mr 
Burrow's opinion, the first are the Rhymmicis 
mountains of Ptolemy; tlie second the Imaus 
and the Emodi mountains; and the third is the 
Desnis of Ptolemy. This ^ tract is Mr H9I- 
bed's Bherteklmnd, or, as I shall hereafter, ac- 
cording to Sif W. Jones's and Mr RennePs or- 
thography, take the liberty of writing the word, 
Bharata. • 

Bharata, the first division of Jumboodeep,. 
is said in the Asiatic Researches (page 41£f) to 
have for its northern boundary the mountaio$ 
of Himalaya, that is, I presume, of Heema- 
cbel before*mentioned, taken in an extended 
sense; but in either appellative the classic term 
of Imaus may be plainly traced. The moun- 
tains of Vindhya, called also Vindian by the 
Greeks> aVid the Sindhu, or Indus, according 
to the Indian geographers, form its limits on 
the west. The great river Saravatya, or river 
of Ava^ washes Bharata on the soutli*east; and 
on the south it is bounded on the ocean and by^ 
the .great island of Sinhala, or lion^ike mm. 
Between Lanka and Heemachel, the Hindoos^ 
place seven ranges of mountains, extending 
from east to west; but the reader will readily 
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excuse the insertion of their names, as well Is 
those of the subdivisions of Jumboodeep^ which^ 
being unaccompanied with descriptive accounts^ 
could only exhibit a tedious catalogue of namei 
that would afford little pleasure to the eye, little 
music to the ear, and less improvement to his 
understanding. 

- The Persian and Arabian geographers divide 
the great Indian empire into two parts, which 
they call Hind and Sind. ** By the country 
of Bind, in its strictest sense, they mean the 
districts on both sides of tlie Ganges, and by 
Sind the country that lies on each side of the 
Sindab, especially where it discharges itself into 
the ocean. Sind, including Mocran and Mul« 
tan, is bounded on the south by the Indian sea, 
which embraces it in the form of a bow: it haa 
Hind on the east, and on the west Kermafi, with 
part of Scgestan, which also bounds it on the( 
north ; but if, with some geographers, wemakel 
it comprise even Zablestair and Cabul, its nor^ 
thern limits will extend as far as Casbmire^ that 
delightful arid extraordinary valley, celebrated 
over all Asia for the singular beauty of its in* 
habitants, the serenity of its air, and the abuil* 
dance of its delicious fruits; if, again, we in- 
clude Cashmire also in this division of India, it 
will reach as far northward as Tibet or Tobat, 

P 2 the 
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the country of the fine* musk, which has China 
on the east and Oriental Tartary on the west 
and north."* Texeiraf says, ihe natives inha- 
biting the banks of the Sind are called, from 
its water, Ab*ind; and that the Persians and 
Arabians denominate the tract which it washes 
in the lower part of its course the kingdom of 
Diul. 

• Hind, according to Sir W. Jones, Is divided 
into three parts; Guzzxjrat, including most 
of the southern provinces, and among them 
the city and territory of Sumnat, the despoil- 
ing of whose august and venerable pagoda, 
filled with treasures equally sacred and ine^ti-. 
mable, by the desolating tyrant Mahmud, in) 
the eleventh century, will hereaftefexcite in .us* 
the strongest emotions of indignation and hor-' 
ron Malabar, or the country of the Ma- 
lals, which includes what the Arabians call Be-^ 
ladelfulful, or the land of pepper^ and is ter- 
minated on the south by the Cape of Comron, 
V famous for producing the best aloe-wood, a fa-, 
vourite perfume of the Asiatics : to the south- 
west of this promontory are the numerous 
islands, which we call Maldives, and the Ara- 
bians Rabihat, and a little to the south-east lies 

* Jones's Short Description of Asia, p. 8. 
t Texeira's Hist, of Persia, |>. 90. 
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die famous Serandib, or Seilan, which pro- 
duces so many precious perfumes, jewels, aud' 
spicest. Tcxeira writes the name of tins great* 
island Selandive,* that Is, the island of Sei- 
lan, observing that Dive in the language of the 
country signifies an island, as the ^Ij^le-dive, 
or islands of Male; Angc-dive, the five islands ; 



while the jjreat commerciar town of Diu is 



ty 



called, by way of eminence. Dive, or Div,. 
THE ISLAND. The Sanscrcct name of Seilan,^ 
according to a curious note and remark which 
I observe added to page 9ft of tlie. 3d .vol. 
of . the Ayeen Akbery, is Tapobon, a word 
resembling Taprohane, and implying the wil- 
derness of prayer. From what was before re- 
marked, in the antient geography concerning- 
the Malli, and the mountainous country of 
Malleam, in this neighbourhood, we may, I 
think, without any great violence to eastern, 
language, trace to them the name of this dis- 
trict. Bar, as an adjunct, Mr Richardson ob- 
serves,^ denotes a cotrNTRY, and instances 
Traoquebar and Malabar : bar also signifies 
elevated: in eithei^ sense the* woyd is applicable,, 
X have explained the word Malabar, but had 
omitted before to mention the, derivaiiou of 

* TeXeira^ p. 94. 

t ^Ir Richajdioji's pissertation, p. \9.. 
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Coromandel, which Mr Rennel derives (ni^ 
Soramandelum, corruptly called Coromande). 
The Soras were a nation inbabiting that coast, 
who are mentioned by Ptolemy j and th^i^^^ capi- 
tal of Arcoti, though strangely thrust out of its 
proper place in his map, is the Arcot of the; 
moderns. 

The third division of Hind ^s called MabeRj, 
. or the passage J by the ALrabians, and extend^, 
from the Gulph of Bengal, on bpth side^ 9f the 
Ganges, as far northward as th^ Straits of Kut 
pele. The Straits of Kupele, through whicl^ 
the Ganges discharges the volume of its waters, 
form a part qf the chain of the S^walic moun- 
tains that rise immediately nortl^ of the leye^ 
plain of Hindpst^n ; wbUe far above them, con- 
siderably more nprthwatd, soar t^e snowy preci- 
pices of Caucasus. Ca\icasus, in the language 
of Oriental poetry, is the tremendpus K^af, or 
Caph, which Mr Richardson'* translate? rock| 
or promontory, and which in the romances or 
the east is siipppsed to fori;n a part of that fa- 
bulous mountain, which like a yjist ring sur- 
rounds the earth ; \yhere the monster Sipiprg,f . 

' • Mr Richardson^ p. X70. 

+ ".The man, who is tinacc|uainted with the fairies, dragon.% 
and enchanters, so frequently introduced in the poems of I^irdusi, 
who knows nothing of the griffin Simorg, the speaking horse of 

f ' Rostam, 
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m jgriffin of immeasureable magnitude, lias fof- 
unknown ages fixed her abode, and wliere the 
shadowy beings of Persian mythology, dives, 
dragons, and daemons of every denominafion, 
perpetually wage their horrible conflicts. 

I shall now proceed to give the substance of 
what we find in the Ayeen Akbery* relativfe to 
the greater and smaller geographical divisions of 
Hindostan, as fixed by the emperor Akber, in 
the fortieth year of his reign, that is about the 
year 1595 of the Christian a^ra ; a book which, 
Mr Rennel observes,-]- forms to this day an au* 
tjientic register of these and all otlier matters 
relative to that empire. 

Hindostan was then parcelled out into twelve 
grand divisionsj^ called soobahs, to each of 
which a viceroy was assigned, by the title of 
Soobahdar, corruptly written Soobah by Euro- 
pean writers ; for, soobah signifies province ; 
jpiany of these soobahs were in extent eq^ual ta 

RojJtatDj^ the dark sea which surrounds the world, the mountain 
of Kaf, or the battle of the twelve heroes; can no more pretend 
ii} read the finest writings of Persia^ than he could uQderttand 
^he Odes of Pindar^ if he had never heard of the Trojan war>» the 
groves of Elysium, the voyage of the Argonauts, or the several 
attributes of the heathen deities." Preface to Nadii; Shah, by 
$ir William Jones. 

^ Ayeen AJtbery, vol. ii. p. 3y 

' t Mcmp^r^ p» 3, first edit; 
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large European kingdoms. The soobahs were 
agato divided into circars^ which Mr Rennel 
would call counties; and these were subdivided 
into purgunnahs, which he wpqld c^ll hunr 
dreds. The names of the twelve soobahs were, 
Allahabad, Agra, Owdh, Ajmere, Ahmed-Abad, 
Bahar, Bengal,* Dehly, Cabul, Lahoor, Multan, 
and Malwa. When Akber conqqered 3erar^ 
Ithandess, and Ahmednagur, they were formed 
into three soobahs, incireasing the number to 
fifteen. It is remarked, in a note of the Mcr 
inoir, that Akb^r might have probably changed 
the boundaries of the old soobahs, by adding or 
taking avvay certain circars, for the pi»rpose of 
rendering each province more coinpact and 
the provincial capital more oei^trical to the se? 
veral parts of it. Quzzurat is not mentioned, 
as the reader must notice, in the above quota* 
tion; although Ahmed- Abad, its capital, is, 
which may probably be used for the province , 
itself^ although ^n another note to the same 
puhJlication we are told^ that C[uzzura^ U by 
some of the Hindoos considered as lying^ with* 
out the limits of Hindost^i\; and w^ are re* 
fiarred for a propf o^f this' ren^iark to the letters 
of flterar Rajah ; Abul Fazil expresses his hopeei 
as he shall commence his description froni the 
soobah of Rengj^l, the most southern extremity 
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of Hindostan, anc) carry it to Zabultstan, that, 
while he is writing, not only Turan and Iran, 
but also other countries, may be adde4 to the 
Recount, 

BENGAL, 

^* Bengal (including Orissa) has the sea on 
the east, is hounded by mountiains on the north 
and south, and on the west joins to the soobah 
of Bahar. It is situated in the second climote^^ 
From Chittagong to Kurhee are foqr hundred 
cose difference of longitude; and from the oor-r 
thern range of mountains to the southern .ex«« 
tremity of Sircar Maddura zk comprehended 
two hundred cose of latitude/' We shall be 
sufficiently exact, Mr. Gladwin observes, if we 
take the Indian cose, which varies in tlie seve^ 
ral provinces, at the general average of two 
English miles. When Orissa was added to 
Bengal, the additional length was .'computed 
to be forty-three cose, and the breadth twenty 
cose. . 'T' 

Without following the Ayeen AkberyHhrough 
all the minuter divisions of each soobah, I 
^\nll notice what is there reniarked cc^cerning 

* The antient geographers divided the globe into seven cli- 
aatesonlr. - 

its 
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HspntKtpa} city, cliiQate, productions, forcei 
commerce, aqc) revenue. The history of their 
several sovorejgns, when separate kiligdomsy will 
Ije given hereafter^ 

*' Tfie j^ir pf Bengal is comparatively tem- 
perate. .The periodical rains commence in 
• April, and continue for soqiewhat more than 
six months during; this season ; the low-lands 
are sometimes entirely overflowed/* We are 
informed, in a note, that the frequent storins of 
diunder, lightnings wind, and rain, from the 
north-west, which precede the setting in of <he 
periodical rains, contribute very much to mo^ 
derate the heat; that thpse rains more generally 
commence in the beginning of June; and that^ 
if they break up early ip September, the wea* 
ther is hitensely hot a^d the inhabitants are 
very sickly. 

*^ This soobah abounds with rivers, the finest 
of which is the Gung, or Ganges/ whose soured 
has never been traced. The Hindoo priests say 
that it flaws from the hair of Mahadeo/' The 
real source and progress to the ocean, both of 
the Ganges and Burrampooter, as discovered ~ 
by the moderns, will hereafter merit our more 
particular consideration. *' Tlie learned apiong 
the Hindoos have composed volumes in praise, 
of the Ganges, all parts of which are said to. 
^ be 
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l^ holy ; but some particular places are esteemed 
more so thxjn otber?. -^he grpat people havq 
file v^^ter ctf this riyer brought tq them from 
vast distaqees, it being ?$teemed (iece$sary in 
fbe perforpiancc of certain religious ceremo- 
nies. Tlie water pf the Ganges has been cele- 
brated in all ages, no^ only for its sanctity, but 
also on account of its sweetness, lightness, and 
salubrity, and because it does not become putrid^ 
though Jtept fo^ y^ars. There is another 
yery large river called Burrampooter, which 
l^uns from |J.hatai tp Coach, and thence 
through Bazoolah to the sea. The Sea of Ben*^ . 
gal, which i; a bay of the ocean, goes on one 
^de to Bassorah, on the other to Kulzum of 
Egypt, and thence to Persia, where by the na- 
tives it ]$ called the Sea of Omman and the 
Seapf Persia." 

** Most of the rivers of Bengal have their 
bauks cultivated with rice, pf which there is 
a variety of species* The soil is so fertile in 
some places, that a single graia of rice will 
yield a measure of two or three seer,* Some 
land? vfiil produce three crops in a year. Ve- 
getation is here so extremely quick, that, as fast 
as the water rises, the plants of rice grow above 

* The seer is a measure equal to two pounols avoirdupois. 
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it, so that the ear is never immersed. Men of 
eitperience affirm, that a single stalk wili grovr 
six cubits in one night. The subjects pay their 
annual rents in eight months, hy instalments/ 
themselves bringi^ig raohurs and rupees to the 
places appointed for the receipt of the revenues, 
it not being customary in this soobah for the. 
husbandnicn and the government to divide tlie 
crops. The food of xhe inhabitants is. for the 
most part fish and rice. Their houses are chiefly: 
made of bariiboos, some of them very expen-« 
si^ve and very durable. They travel chiefly by 
water, especially in the rainy season, ind they: 
construct boats for war, burthen, a^d travelling. 
For their journeys by land, they make use of a 
machine called a Sookhasens, supported upon 
the shoulders of men by a pole, formed of a^ 
number of straight pieces of wood joioed tOr^ 
gether by iron rings. The sides of the ma- 
chines are ornamented' with different metaky 
and over the top is thro\vn an arched coverings 
made of woollen cloth, for defence against the 
sun and Vain, In these machines you sit or lie- 
down and sleep as conveniently as in a room or 
liouse. Some also ride upon elephants. Hor-» 
ses are very scarce. In some parts of thls.sao-. 
bah are manufactured hempen carpets, so beauti- 
ful that they seem to be made of silk.. . 1 he 
, inhabitants 
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rnhabitants of Bengal are exceedingly fond of 
salt, which is scarce, in some parts of the 
soobah. Diamonds, emeralds, pearls, agates, 
and cornelians, are brought from other coun* 
tries to the sea- ports of Bengal. Their flowers 
and fruits are'fiiie and in plenty. The beetle- 
nut stains the lips of those who eat it quite 
red." 

. Among the principal cities of Bengal are par* 
ticularly noted Jennut-Abad, a very antient 
city, formerly called Lucknowti and some- 
times Gowr. It has a fine fort, to the eastward 
of which is a large lake. If the dams break 
during the heavy periodical rains, the^ city is 
laid under water*^ — Mahmoodabad, whose fort 
is surrounded by. a marsh.' When Shire Khan* 
conquered this country, ; some of the rajah's' 
elephants fled into the wilds, where they have, 
increased in great numbers. This circar pro- 
duces long pepper.—- Chifttagong, a large city, 
situated among trees upon the banks of tlie 
sea, and a great emporium, being the resort of 
Christian and other merchants. There are two 
other emporiun^s a mile distant from each other, ^ 
one called Satgong and the other Hougly, with 
its dependencies; both of which are in thepos- 
sessioa of the Europeans. Satgong is famous 
for ponjegranates. The soobah of JBfengal now 
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Includes the fire circan of Orissa^ which ihi 
once an indepeildent countiy. 

' ^ ORlSSA. # 

^^ Orissa contains one hundred and twenty* 
nine brick forts. The periodical rains continue 
here eight months. They have three months 
of winter, and only one month that is very hot 
Rice is cultivated in great abundance. The in- 
habitants live Upon rice, iish« and vegetables^ 
After boiling the rice^ they steep it in cold 
water, and eat it the second day. The men 
are very effeminate, being exceedingly fond of 
crnamenti, and of anointing their bodies with 
sandal-wood oih The women cover only the 
lower parts of the body^ and many make them-^ 
selves dresses of the leaves of trees. Contrary 
to the general practice of the Hindoo women, 
they may marry two or three times. Here are 
many idolatrous teanples^ built of stone, and of 
a vast hight. Paper and ink are seldom used 
in this province ; for the most part they write 
with an iron style upon the leaf of the taar-» 
tree, and they hold the pen with the fist clen-. 
ched. Here are manufactures of cloth. The 
fruits and flowers of Orbsa^are very fine and in 
great plenty. The misreen is a flower deli*-. 

cately 
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cately formed and of an exquisite smell}* the^ 
outer side of the leaf is white and the inner of 
a yellow colour. The keurah grows here quite 
common, and they have great variety of the 
beetle-leaf. They reckon all their accounts in . 
cowris,* which is a small white shell, with an/ 
aperture in the middle, and they are found on; 
the sea-shore.** 

Cuttek, or Cattack, is mentioned in the 
Ayeen Akbery as the capital of Orissa, con-- 
taining a fort with many magnificent buildings, 
which, when Akber reigned, was the residence . 
of the governors of the province. That hook 
des/^ribes the surrounding country as lying very ^ 
low, and in the rainy season as entirely covered 
with water. The description of the famous pa* 
lace of Cattack merits attention, as it marks 
the different apartments, both for state and con- 
venience, into which the mansion of an Indian 
rajah of that period was divided. 

" The palace of Cattack consists of nine 
distinct buildings. The first is for the elephants, 
camels, and horses. The second is for the ar- 
tillery and military stores, where are also quar- 

• Eighty cowris are called a pun, and from fifty to sixty puns 
amount in value to a rupee. The great cheapness of provisioa 
makes it convenient to have so very low^a medium for dealings 
among (he poor. . . 
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t&n for th6 gUafds and othe^ attendants, f lie 
third is occupied by the porters and watchnieti* 
The fourth is appropriated tbr the several artifi- 
cers. The kitchens make the fifth range* The 
$ixth contains the rajah's public apartments* 
The seventh is for the transiiction of private busi* 
itess. The eighth is Where the women reside* 
And the ninth consists of the rajah's sleeping 
kpartnients* To the south of this palace is a 
very antient Hindoo temple.*' 

In the town of Pursorem, on the banks of the 
sea, the temple of Jaggernaut is particularised^ 
concerning the origin of whose erection and 
worship in Hindostan the following circum* 
stances are related. At the desire of an antient 
rajah of the province, a learned 'Brahmin was 
sent to fix upon the spot most propel* for the 
foundation of a city. Arriving at this spot^ 
and ' inclining to fix upon this situatioti as by 
far the most eligible of any he had yet seen, 
b\it still not entirely determined, he observed 
a crow plunge into the water, and, after wash* 
ing its^ body, pay its obeisance to the ocean. 
The Brahmin, who is aflfirmed to have under*^ 
stood the language of birds, inquired of the 
crow the meaning of this strange procedure : 
the bird answered. That he had formerly been 
of the tribe of Dewtah^ but from the curse of 

' • a' 
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a feilglous man was transformed into tbat8hat)et 
that the spot' whereon he stood was highly ta* 
voured by the Creator of the universe J and that 
whoever worshrpped' him on that spot shoirfdi 
, not fail to prosper. Animated by this intellN 
gence, as well as by succeeding revelations of 
the divine will, the rajah built a large city and 
a place 6f worship on the spot where the crow 
had appeared. Not long after, the same rajah 
was directed by a vision to cast his eyes upon a 
certain day on the sea-shore, when thei^6 
would arise out of the water a piece of wood 
fifty-two inches long and one cubit and a half 
broad ; that this was the true form of tlie Deity : 
that he must keep the invaluable treasure seveii 
days in his house, and afterwards set it up in 
the temple as an object of adoration. The 
vision was verified by the appearance, at the 
appointed time, of the wooden divinity, which 
the rajah called Jaggernauf, and afterwards or-* 
hamenting it with gold and {irecious stones^ de* 
posited it in the temple, where it became the 
object of .worship of all ranks of people, and 
is reported to have performed many miracles. 
The Brahmins wash the images of Jaggernaut 
six tinips every day ; and the quantity of vic- 
tuals daily dressed for these idols is so very 
great as to feed twenty thousand persons. They 
Vol: i. Q ' also 
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also at certain times carry the image in praces- 
^ian upon aonrrlage of sixteen weels^ wluch^ 
111 the Hindoo langus^e, is calkd Ruhth; and 
iheyibeUovetliiit. whoever assists in drawing it 
along obtaiu^ rqmission of all his sins.* 

As tlie pagoda of. Jaggernaut is the most cele- 
brated and frequented in India, I thougjit the 
£E>regoing account of its' origin^ from so authen-- 
tic a register of provincial antiquities as the 
iAyeen Akbery, would not be unwelcome to 
the reader,; He will find, in Mr Hamilton's* 
account of this coasts an engraving of this 
temple, which is an immense circular structure^ 
shout fifty yards high, with the image* of an oxp 
jarger than the life, cut out of one entire stoae» 
^nd projecting from the centre of the building* 
The fore part, of the animal is alone visible j 
th^ hinder parts are fixed in the wall* He has 
likewise aii engraving of the coach, four stories 
iuhrght, in which the. idol is carried about 
in procession, and under whose w'heek. he re- 
pofts that tiie infatuated devotees often throw 
{hemselves in a transport of holy fury. He 
describes the idql ^s a^n irregular pyramidal black 

• See Hainiltoci*^ Accjoant of thc-.East- Indies^ vol. i. p, 385, 
London edit. J 741.. I have been tpId-thatMr H.'s homely simi- 
litude of Jaggernaut's temple to a vast butt set on end h liot 
tAisuitable. : . * • ' .. 

stqiie. 
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^n«; aad dbe^efnpte itedf ad deUttute of anjr 
Jight except firhat-it reccivps from p|ie hun4red 
laosp^ constantly bMrnitig before hitn. TaTef«* 
flier, who Was ^t this pla<fe tfctyiut thirty years 
before Hamilton, informs us that this idol \ni 
adorned with a mantle, of gold tissue, liad two 
large diamonds in tlije pl^oe of eyes, aiid an-* 
other pendant from his n€|ck, with bracelets ol 
pearls and nubie^ for his arms; and that th« 
great revenues of Jaggernaut arose from th* 
liberal dqiTfitipqs which we4rQ d^ily poured ^^lU^ 
its ^easury by innumerable pilgrims of every- 
description. . , 

The soobah of Bengal 19 said to consi^ oi 
twenty- four cif cars and . seveo hundred aa^ 
eisgbty-seveo ipahls. The rewuue 19 fi/ty-^ioe 
crore, eighty-fou? h^ck&i fifty-tiinp tboHsand 
thiri^e hundred at)d nineteeci da^;^^^; and Fra? 
ser^ allows thr^e hundred aad tweaty daums t^ 
z pound s^rling. The forces itxaihtained by 
theizedfxi.eendars amoutit to ,23,350 cavalry^ 
SOlyl^S infantry, 17G dephants, 4,^0caiiiiOQy 
and 4,4-00 boats. . 

bahar; 

^^ Bahar is situated in the second dim^to^ 
The length from Gurhee to Rho)a& is 120 09Wf 

• Fraser^s Nadir Shah, p. 33, * 

Q2 and 
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and tl)€ breadth from Tirlioot to the northern 
iliouHtain^ itictudds 110 cose* It Is bounded 
on the east by Berigdl, by Allahabad and, Owl 
on^tlle wefet, and on the nortli and south by 
large nvountains.*' • v 

< The principal •Tit'^jefs of this' soobah are the 
Ganges and the Sown. The Sown, tl>e Nfr— 
biriddah, and the Chelum, all three spring from 
one source near Kiirrah. The water of the 
Sown is^Cbol, pleasant to the taste, ahd whole- 
some; having rmvto the south as far as Mti- 
ngyr/ if -theii unites with the Ganges. The 
river Gunduck comes from tlic north an<i 
Empties* itself into the Ga'nges near Hajeepobr. 
The summer mfonths l^re are very hot, but the 
Winter is very tetnpetate. The rains conflnue 
i\% months^ Thfe- country is Continually co- 
vei^ed with Verdure, and the sbil is so harrf, thaf, 
during the. stormy winds which blow here^ yeu 
axe iiot much inCoitimoded with the dust. Agri^ 

- culture is in the higlrest perfection, the rice 
losing so excellent, a^d of such a variety' of 
species, as are no where to he equalled. Sugar- 
cane is cultivated .in. great abundance and in 
high perfection. "Mughee is that species of the 
l>ee(!e-kaf which is most esteemed; it is of a 
very thin and delicate texluVe, of a fragrant 
swell, with a beautiful colour, and the flavour 
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h delicious. It is not customary in ^Biil>ar ^o 
divide the crops. The husbandman bring; the 
rents himselfy^and, when he- makes .his fir^t 
payment, an antient custom obi igesr him tp CQm? 
dressed in his best attire.^ 

Most of the houses m this province- are d6* 
scribed as roofed with tiles, and the inhabitanjt$ 
are reported to be fapious for building, bo^ 
Ufld for the maiiufactaire^of gilded glass: they 
h^ye good elephants in plenty, but hors^ and 
camels are scarce. Bahar is famous for parrots, 
^oats, fighting cocks, " remarkable for afford- 
ing great «port,'* and great variety of hawks: ^ 

In sircar Mungheer a stone wall is mentionc;^ 
as extending from the Ganges to the mountains^ 
and forming the boundary between Bengal a^d 
B^har. In sh-car Bahap is Gaya, ra«|fious;as a 
place of Hindoo worship, and callpd, . fr<?m 
Brahma, Birm-Gaya. Tirhoot, which. Sir ^V. 
Jones mentions, on the authority of eome in- 
formation received in India, as the supposed 
r<s$idence of a colony of priests frpra Egypt, is 
asserted to have been from- old j tin? Q the resi- 
dence of Hindoo : learning; and this^ assertion 
renders that circumstance highly prpbajble, Thp 
urater and. air of Tirhoot are much celebrated,; 
and it has delightful groves of orange-trees,.. ex^- 
tending thirty cose, not ill calculated to pro- 
. ^ " . > X Q 3 mote 
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Inote the purposes of science and encourage 
tneditatioh. Th6 last remarkable'' place men- 
tioned in Bahar is the strong fortress of Rhotas, 
situated upon a lofty mountain of 'most diffi- 
cult access and fourteen cose in circumference. 
-The inclosed land is ctikivated ; and within this 
€f>a(&e are many- springs fwatpr maybe procured 
iti any part by digging three or four el|s below 
the- surface of tfce c^rth. There are several 
lakes within the' forts. Dufing t}>e rai^s thpr^ 
ar'e not less than ten delightful cataracts. 

The 6oo()ah pf Bahar contains seven cifC^rs, 
subdivided' into 199 pergunnahs- Ihe gross 
amount qf its fevpni^e is stated ^t 54,47,985,13 
sicca^rupees: it ftfrnishes llj;415 cavalry, 
440,350 jpfa^itry. 

The whqlp spqbah of Bengal;, the greatest 
part erf Bahar, an4 the districts of Midnapore 
in Gridsa, are in the possession of the Biitish 
lotion, or rather of their representative in that 
^uartQr^ the British Ea$(-Ipd?a Company. Those 
parte of Baha^: and Orissa which are not in the 
possession pf ihe English, cqnstitutjrig, in re* 
gard to. Bahar, a very small, but irt regard to 
Oiissa^ a very con«ideraWe, prqportibn pf those 
respective sppbahs, are in th? h^n^s of tfec Mah- 
Tattifs/' '" * " ''' " '■■'"• ' ' ' 

* ^ '^ ALLAHABAD, 
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This sbabah is represpnted as sitiiatfed in tlie- 
second climate. In length it is 160 coj^e, 4*i-* 
breadth 122 cose. To the east it has Bahar,- 
to the north Oud, Bimdhoo lies on thfe sduth,^ 
and Agra on the west. Its principal rivers are^ 
the Ganges and the Jown, or Jumna. Iff-prtt* 
duces variety of fruits, flowers, and excellent- 
plants ; has abundance of melons^ and gra]j)egj 
and is well stocked with game. AgrlcuHure is 
in great perfection; and the inhabitants fabri* 
cate some beautiful species of cloths, and hav« 
a manufacture of woollen carpets. Allahabad; 
the former name of which was Piyaug, is th* 
capital city of this soobah. Akber gave it tl>* 
former name, and built a stone fort, in \0itcli 
are many magnificent edifices. Ben&fcsift sp^ 
cificd by the name of Baranassey, as a l^rg* 
city situated between two rirerB, the Bimak 
and the Assey^ whence probably its fomier ap^ 
pellation i« derived ; but its most aiitient nami 
was Kassy. It is built in the form of ^ bow, 6f 
which the river Ganges resembles the bow;* 
string. Its temple was formerly as celebrated 
in Hindostan and as much resorted to as Mecca 
Is by the Mohammedans. It is the antient seat ^ 
Q 4 of 
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of Hindoo learning as well 09 religion. Jown- 
poor is the ne%t city in nfiagnitude, and Chunar 
IS described as a stone fort of incomparable 
straigth^ situated upon a lofty hill, at whose 
fyipt flows the Ganges, Callinger is a fortress 
still stronger and more celebrated. Within the 
<;ompass of its walls are many springs and lakes 
%ad many temples dented to idolatry* Ebony 
and % variety of wild fruits are found here ; in 
SU neighbourhood there is a diamond-mine; 
^nd twenty cose from the fort small diamonds 
tjre sometimes found, Jeipal's burning him- 
self, and tho cause of it, have be^n already 
merttioi^d^s another in^^tance of a rajah^s de- 
voting hio^self to the same mode of dcstruc- 
tion occurs iji the account of Callinger, with 
U^is differt^Ace, that the former put an end to 
hii ^istenee« because his reputation was lost, 
()m latter from the few of losing it. The great* 
est part of AHahabiid is in possession of the na-> 
bc^ vizier:! the remainder is under the control 
of the English, Allahabad contjiins ten sircars, 
divided into 177 purgunnahs. Its revenue is 
stated at 53,10,6fli5r--7r^0 sicca-rupees. It 
furnishes 11,375 cavalry, 237,870 infantry, 
and 383 eleplmute. 
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OUD. 

Oud has Bahar on the east, on the north it 
is bounded by mountains^ by ManickiXHir on 
the south, and on the west by Kin^ge* Its 
length is stated at 135 cose, and its breadth at 
115 cose. The Gogra, tlie County, and the. 
Sy, are its largest rivers. The water and air 
are good, and the seasons are temperate. Agn* 
culture in this soobali is in high perfection. 
Some particular kinds of rice growing here 
are represented as ^* incomparable for white* 
ness, delicacy, odour, and digestiveness.** Tli« 
crops are sown three months earlier than in any 
other part of Hindostan, and the stalks arej ^ 
$aid to rise as fast as the inundating water. 
^ Here are great variety of fruits and flowers. 
Of game there are many kinds, and plenty of 
wild buffaloes. When the plains are over-» 
flowed, the -wild animals resort to the high 
lands, and the hunting of them aflbrds great 
diversion. Some animals remain all day in 
the water, ju3t keeping their noses above the 
surface to breathe, and come on-shore only at 
night. 

The incredible magnitude of the city of 
Oud ia antlcnt times has been mentioned be- 
fore. 
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fore. It is esteemed one of the most sacred 
places of antiquity. At Hve distance of a ca^se 
from the city, the Gogra and Sy unite their 
Streams, and the confluent river runs at the foot 
of the fort. From the northern mountains are 
imported a number of curious articles of com- 
merce : among these are specified musk, cow- 
tails, chook, (an acid mixture of lime and 
I'eilitfn juice boiled to a consistence,) linear, 
civet, zedoare, redwood, asafcetida, and amber. 
In return, the traders in these articles carry back 
earthen ware. Lucknow is a large city, plea- 
santly situated upon the banks of the Gounty, 
and" the suburbs are also very delightful. In 
Abul Fazirs account of this soobah are recorded 
many instances of the absurd suj^erstitious cre- 
dulity both of the Mohammedans and the Hin- 
doos. According to the former, it contains the 
hallowed tombs of Seth and Job, of which 
wonderful stories are related. According to the 
latter, it has a 'reservoir of water, bubbling up 
With such violence, tliat a man cannot force his 
way down into it ; Sands that sometimes assume 
the form of Mahadco; and fields that, during 
a particular festivity, vomit forth flames. Bi- 
ratch is a large city, delightfully situated amongst 
a number of gardens upon the banks of the 
river Sy. The town of Belgram is celebrated 

for 
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for producing men *• with lively imaginations 
and melbdious voices/' and for a well, who've 
efficacious water improves the understanding, 
Avhile it amends the sight. 

The rich, extensive, and flourishing, soobah 
of Oud, and the greatest part of Allahabad*, 
are at this day in the possession of Azuph Dow- 
lah, son of the late Sujah Dowlah, vizier of thq 
empire, and a tributary- aliy of the British 
power in India. 

Oud has five circars, divided into 138 per- 
gunnahs. Its total amount of revenue is staled 
at 50,43,454—- 4 sicca-rupees; its force at 
7,660 cavalr}% 168,250 infantry, and 59 ele- 
phanls. 

AGRA. 

«« Agra is situated in the second, climate. 
This soobah is bounded on the east by Gha- 
lempoor, on the north by thb river Ganges, 
on the south lies Chundery, and Pulwuh con- 
fines it on the west/V Its greatest length is 175 
cose; its extreme breadth is from Canouge to 
Chundery; but the nuriiber of cose forming 
that breadth Ts not specified. The principal 
rivers are tlve Jumna, risinj^ in the northern 
triountains, and t4ie Ghutobul, deriving its 
t • '. source 
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sotorce from Hasseljioor iaMalu:u« . T\k union 
of the two rivers takes place at, Culpee^ 

" A great many situations in the southern 
mountainous parts of this soobah.are remark-^ 
ably pleasant and healthy. Agriculture is here 
in i>erfcction» 1 hey have abundance of flowers 
and sweet-scented oils, very excellent beetle- 
leafy and grapes and melons as fine as those 
produced in Iran and Turan/* What is re- 
lated concerning the capital of Agra has been 
- noticed before. Ihe second place of conse- 
quence mentioned is ruttchix)re, containing.a" 
strong fort, with many magnificent buildings, 
a palace, a mosque, and a monastery, erected 
by Akber. Over one of its gates are placed 
two astonishing elephants, carved in stone. 
Fultehpore is celebrated /or a quarry of red 
stone, from which the materials for erecting its 
own stupendous, but now ruined, structures, 
as well as the splendid palace of Agra, w<?rfc 
obtained. The third city is Byanch, once the 
capital of this soobah, famous for Indigo of the 
most valuable species, for white sugar, for man* 
goes excellent in flavour and of uncommon 
magnitude, " ^me weighing above two 
pounds,** and >for various other rarities. The 
fort is large, and contains many edifices and 
subterraneous cavierns^ where there are now 

found 
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found 'Warlike weapons and kitchen vtcnsils. 
It Is remarkable for a very high tower. Con-- 
fcernirig^he city of Muttra, upon the banks of 
the Jumna, nothing is specified, but that it 
has many idofatrous temples, the resort of pious 
Hindoos. Of that hallowed city, however, 
which was the birth-place of Chrishna, some 
forth^ account will be given hereafter. Of 
Kinoje too much probably has been already 
said, Gwalior, that celebrated fortress which 
for so many ages was the prison of the royal 
family, is the last place of iim^ortaHCC noticed, 
but is not particularly described. It is, however, 
§aid to be celebrated for the goodness of its air 
amlwater, its fine singers, and beautiful women* 

In Agra are manufactures of blankets and 
. line stuffy, and in Allore those of woollen 
carpets and glass. In . this soobah there are 
mines of silver, torquolse^stones, and copper i it 
contains thirteen circars, subdivided into tv^o 
hundred arid three pergiinnahs. The amount 
of revenue is 64 cose, 6ii Jacks, 50,304 daums, 
or sicca-rupees 1,51,56,257—79; and the num- 
ber of the forces it furnishes arc 50,600 cavalry, 
577,570 infantry, and 2^1 elephants. 

The soobah and city of Agra, during the 
period of the decline and since the extinction 
of the Mogul empire/. liave witnessed a rapi4 
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succesaion of masters. The JaiUs trere the first 
usurpers, and, in 1770, were in possession of 
the city and a great part of the soobalj border* 
ing upon the Jumna. From their ^conquests 
in Agra, tliat once powerful race were, about 
eighteen years ago, driiren by the superior 
forces of Nudjuff Khan. Nudjuff y^^^zs in his 
turn expelled by the present possessor, Mada^* 
jee Sindi^, at this time one of the most for? 
midable among the self-created sovereigns of 
Hindostan. 

MALWA. 

Malwa, which, like the preceding soobafas^ 
i$ situated in the second climate, is. in length 
?*5 cose, arid in breadth 230 cose* . **It is 
bounded on the east by Bandhnoo, on thej 
north by Nerwer and mountains, on the south 
by Boklaneh, and oh the west by Ouzzurat 
and Ajmeer. The rivers Nerbuddabi Sobpera, 
Calysind, Neem, and Lowdy, flow through this 
soobah. You cannot travel two or three cose 
without meeting with streams of good water, 
whose banks are shaded by the* wild willow and 
other trees, and decorated with the. hyacinth 
and other beautiful and odoriferous flowers. 

^^ There are abundance of lakes and verdant 
|>laiiis, ornamented with innumerable magni^ 

ficent 
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ficent and elegant buildings. The climate is «f 
temperate, tiiatin vvint?r, there is no occasioq 
for warm cloathing,. nor is it necessary, in suror 
iher to CQol the water with . salt-petre. But in 
the four jainy. months the n^ght air is go14 
enough to render a. quilt neqe^sary. The siiuj^ 
jipn pf.this soobaJi, .compared with,. the other 
parts, pf Hindostan,* is soiiaew^^t^high, ^n^ 
all the land is arable.. BoUi. J^rve^t^ ar^ very 
gopd^ . Wheat, poppies,: sugar-cane^ mangoes^ 
musk-mclons, and grapes, are here in high per- 
fection. . Jn Hasselpoor the viae bears fruif 
twiqe- a year. .The beetle-leaf is very fine, 
The nativesof MalwagivT their children opiunj 
to eat till they ^re three years old ; the pea$ant> 
and .even the market-peopje a^e npver yvithput 



arms.'* 



The. principal places of imporJaDge enume* 
rated in I|lalw4 ^re Owjain, a. large city, ^d4 
in high veneration .by the Hindoos^ and^tuated 
upon the banks of the Soopera^j. a river wbidj 
Abul Fazil, witfc great gravity, observes? sajpe- 
times flows with .milk; ,Gurreh, a district 
abounding with, forests and wild elephants, $9 
fertile that it supplies both Guzzurat and tlv^ 

. , • - * . . j> ■ ' . / 

^ Mr Rennel says. It is tmeqiti vocally the hijghesl i e^tdn 19 
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Deccan wjth grain; Chundcfyt a very large 
and antlcnt city, in which is a stone fort; : ai?d 
indeed this city must have been one of the 
largest in India, for it is said to have contained 
•• fourteen thousand stone hoiises, three hun- 
dred and eighty-four markets, three hundred 
and sixty caravanseras. and twelve thousand 
mdsques ;*' and Mundoo, once the capital of 
the soobah, whose fortress. is twelve cose in 
circuit, arid displays in the centre of it a mi* 
naret eight stories in hight* This deserted 
capital is said to abound in monuments of an- 
tient magnificence, and to be honoured witK 
the tombs of the Kuljyan sultans. In its neigh- 
bourhood a species of tamarind grows, as big 
as the cocoa-nut. I omit the long account of 
the PABis-stone, said to have been discovered 
in this soobah, whirh had the enviable property 
of converting whatever metal it touched into 
gold, as of kindred veracity with that of the 
river whose current was milk. 

Malwa at this tiipe is divided among the 
^aishwah, the nominal head of the western 
empire of Mahrattas, Madajee Sindia before- 
mentioned, and Holker, a Mahratta chiefi 
whose capital is Indore, situated about thirty 
miles on the west of Ougein. ' 

Malwa 
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Malwa contains twelve sircars, subdivided 
into 301 pergunnahs. Its revenue is stated at 
twenty-four crore, six lacks, ninety-five thou- 
sand and fifty-two daums, or sicca-rupees 
©,17,376—4 — 15; its forces at 280,816 ca- 
valry, 68,000 infantry, and 90 elephants. 

KHANDEES. 

' This soobah, which was by Akber denomi- 
nated Pandees, in memory of his son. Sultan 
Daniel, who died at its capital of Berhampore, 
is also situated in the second climate. It is in 
length seventy-five cose,. and in breadth fifty 
cose ; being bounded on the north and west 
by Malwa, on the south by Kalneh, on the 
east by Bprar, and on the north by a range of 
Jofty mountains. " It abounds with rivers and 
rivulets. Of these the principal is the Talee, 
frequently called the Poomy. The air of this 
soobah is delightful and the winter is very 
temperate, Jewary is the grain principally 
cultivated in this soobah, and in several places 
they have three crops of it in the year. Their' 
esculent plants are remarkably fine; the rice is 
excellent^ and they have great plenty of flowers 
and fruits, together with beetle-leaf in abun- 
dance. 

Vol. I. R Among 
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Atnbrig the principal cities, towns, and fofts^ 
epumerated, are Asseer, a dststle where the go^ 
vernor of the province resides, situated upon 
a lofty mountain, incomparably strong, and 
encompassed, with three other forts, at whose 
top is a very large city :—Berhampore, the ca- 
pital of Khandees, lyitig upon the river Tapty, 
and three cose from Asseer> surrounded witl^ 
beautiful gardens, ahpunding with sandal-wood, 
and inhabited by people of all nations, but 
particularly by handicraftsmeti : — Adelabad, a 
good town, which the Hindoos hold in gre^t 
veneration-:— Changdavy, a village near which 
the rivers Tapty and Poorna unite their streams, 
forming a confluence, held sacred by the Hin* 
doos, and by them called Jiggerteerut, or the 
liver of holy places: — Damerny, a Jiopulous 
town, near which is a reservoir of boiling water 
worshipped by the Hindoos: — Chowpurreh, a 
large town, well inhabited: — and Thalny, a 
fort, whichj^ though situated upon a plain, i; 
nevertheless a place of great strength. 

In this soobah are thirty-two pergunnahs, all 
in high cultivation. The husbandmen are ho- 
nourably spoken of as dutiful subjects*, as very 
laborious, and some of them as remarkable for 
their skill in taming lions. Khandees, or Can* 
deish, Is the smallest of the soobahs, and is it 
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present diTided among the Palsfawa/ Sindia^ 
and Holkan The fine city , of B^rhacnpore 
is in prasession of Sindia. Th^ amount of th(f 
revenue is 12,64,763 Berary tungahs, and the 
tungah is reckoned at twenty-four daums. 

BERAR- 

The soohali of Berar is in length 200 cose 
atid in breadth 180 cose^ It is aka situated in 
&e second climate* On the east it joins to 
Beeragurgh^ on the north lies Settarah, on the 
south Hindiah, and on the west Telingana. 
** The air is very temperate and the soil is 
highly cultivated/' The principal river is the 
Godavery, which is a sacred stream, dedicated 
to Kotum, as the Ganges is to Mahadeo, and 
is holden in great veneration by the natives. 
Its source is in the mountains of Sihya, near. 
Turneek, and the current passing through the 
territory of Ahmednegur' enters Berar^ and 
thence rolls into Telingana. The Talee and 
the Tapty are also sacred streams. 

In this soobah are dianwnd^mines. The 
learned reader will recollect, that Ptolemy 
speaks of the diamonds found on the banks of 
the Sambulpoor river. In some parts are salt- 
petre works, which yield a cousiderable reve- 
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Hue to the state : they have likewise manufac-* 
tures of flowered stuffs, ** In Jndore and 
Neermul are steel-mines. Those places are also 
famous for very neat stone vessels. Their oxen 
are very fine. The house-cocks which are bred 
there have black blood and bones/' 

Eletchpore is described as a large city, where 
the governor of the soobah resides, and Kul- 
lem as an antient city, famous for bufEailoes. 
Some very strong forts are enumerated, ' of 
which the principal is Ramgurh, said by Abul 
Fazil not to be at that tim? conquered by Ak- 
ben Indeed, as only the western parts of 
Berar were ever conquered by that emperor, 
the account of this sool?ah is but very incom- 
plete; nor, from their ignorance of the inter- 
nal parts, has this defept been even yet sup- 
plied by modern writers. In the mountains 
of Berar, liberty seems to have made a bold 
stand against the incursions of the Mogul arms. 
The number, which is considerable, and the 
strength, which is truly- forniidable, of the 
antient rajahs and zemeendars of Berar, are par- 
ticularised by the secretary of Akber. One of 
them, by name Chatwa, is said to have com- 
manded 2,000 cavalry, 50,000 infantry, and 
100 elephants* As in Bahar there is a sacred 
place called Gaya, dedicated to Brahma, so in 
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Beraf is there a Gaya, sacred to Bisheii; and 
our author tells us of a third of the same name, 
near Bijapoor, being a vast reservoir of water, 
remarkable for a very deep spring. At these 
three places, say the Brahmins, if charily be be- 
stowed it obtains pardon for the deceased. 

Berar contains 13 sircars, subdivided into 
•42 pergunnahs, the revenues of which are col- 
lected by Nussuck, that is, by a valuation of 
the crops. 

Not being a settled government, the total 
amount of the forces it could raise is not specir 
fied, nor that of its revenue clearly stated. The 
principal part of this soobah belongs to a Mali- 
ratta chief, called Moodajee B6onslah, a direct 
•descendant of Sevagee, the original founder of 
that empire in Hindostan, whose capital is Nag- 
poor. The remainder of Berar is holden by 
the Nizam, \yho pays a chout, or fourth part of 
its clear revenue, to Moodajee. 

GUZZURAT. 

) This soobah, situated in the ^cond climate, 
is in length 302 cose and in breadth 2^0 cose. 
On the east lies Khandees, on the north Jalore 
and Ider, on the south are the ports of Dum- 
mun and Cambayet, and on the west Jugget, 
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which is situated on the sea^ore. The south* 
ern parts of Guzzurat abound with mountains. 
It is watered by die ocean and by. the follow- 
ing rivers; the Sabermutty, the Bateruck, the 
Meliindery, the Narbudda, the Tapty, and the 
Si rsooty. The air of tliis soobah is temperate ; 
the soil sandy. That species of grain called 
jewary and bajero is said to be principally cuitU 
vated in Guzzurat; wheal, barley, and rice, 
are imported from the neighbouring provinces. 
So great an abundance of mangoes, of which 
some are uncommonly large and delicious, of 
musk-melons, figs, and most other fruits, plants, 
and flowers, natives of India, grow here, that 
the whole soobah has the appearance of a per* 
feet garden. All sorts of Indian manufactures 
flourish in Guzzurat; many of the most curious 
and costly kinds. Boxes inlaid with ivory and 
pearl, gold and silver stuffs, velvets, cotton 
cloths, excellent swords, bows and arrows, are 
fabricated here. There is a considerable traffic 
in precious stones, and silver is imported from 
Room and Irak. 

The capital of this rich, flourishing, and 
extensive, soobah is AHmedabad.^ The skua* 

• The reader is desired to notice, that abad always means 
City, and FORE, pkct: thus, Ahmed-abad is the dty of Ahmedj 
Fattehpore, the placfi of victory. 
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tton is described as remaxkably Wealthy. It 
has two forts, and was once divided into 360 
quarters, of. which only S* are in a prosperous 
condition, "In these are 1,000 mosques, each 
having two large minarets and many .wonder- 
ful inscriptions/' Twelve cose from this city 
is Mahmudabad» containing very many grand 
edifices and surrounded with a wall seven cose 
square* The ports of Cambay and Ghogeh are 
dependant upon sircar Ahmedabad. Ghogeb 
(Goga) is a large port, well built, and inha- 
bited by merchants of various kinds. The 
cargoes of the ships are put into imall vessels, 
called Tahwery, which transport them to Cam- 
bay. Siddahpoor and Beernagurh are noticed 
as places of great religious resort and inhabited 
principally by Brahmins; the latter Containing 
300 idolatrous temples, Chumpaneer is a fort 
situated upon a lofty mountain, the road to 
which for upwards of two cose is extremely 
difficult, and there are gates at several parts of 
the defile. At one place they have excavated 
near sixty ells in length, which space is covered 
with planks that can he removed on the ap- 
proach of an enemy. Sooret (Surat) is a great 
emporium. The river Tapti runs past it, .and, 
at the distance of seven cose, joins the sea, Thff 
followers of Zerdusht, when they -fled from 
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Persia settled at Surat, where they practised the 
doctrine inculcated by the Zend and its com- 
mentary the Pazend, From the liberality of 
his majesty's disposition, says Abul Fazil, every 
sect exercises its particular mode of worship 
without interruption. Baroach is also a fine 
fort and a grand emporium : it is washed by the 
Nerbuddah in its passage to the ocean. Sircar 
Surat was formerly an independent territory ; 
the chief was of the Ghelote tribe, and com- 
manded 50,000 cavalry and 100,000 infantry. 
It is now formed into nine principal divisions, 
each inhabited by a different tribe. 

Through the description of all those divi- 
sions it is not necessary for us to follow the 
Ayeen Akbery : but, in the first division, called 
Nexv Surat J m^y be noticed the city and strong 
stone fort of Chunahgurh, situated in the heart 
of the Peninsula : and, in the second division, 
Pulten Sumnaut, a large town upon the shore 
of the ocean, particularly challenges our atten- 
tion, from its having been antiently a most 
celebrated place of Hindoo worship, and de- 
corated with a pagoda the most superb and 
wealthy of any throughout Hindostan. The 
source of the Nerbuddah, which is holden in 
the most sacred veneration by the Hindoos, is 
near Sumnaut* Those, who delight in prodi- 
gies, 
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igies, will find their taste for the marvelloils. 
gratified by reading farther the account of 
this second division of Guzzurat. The third 
division, it is said, contains the remains of a 
large city in ruins, whose name is not speci- 
fied, but of which the situation, at the foot of 
the mountains of Sironj, appears very desirable. ' 
The antient city Mr Rennel takes to have been 
Nehlwairah, mentioned by Ferishtah as the 
capital of this soobah, and by the Arabian 
travellers of the ninth century as the residence 
of the supreme Balhara, or monarch of Cam- 
bay. " The sixth division has such large 
rivers, the mountains are so lofty, and the 
country is in, general so woody, as to be im- 
pervious to an army. It is inhabited by the tribe 
of Chetore." The ninth division is remark- 
able for being the residence of the Charqn 
tribe, a race of people who seem to resemble 
the antient bards ; for, we are told, that " the 
greatest part of them employ themselves in 
singing hymns of celebration and in reciting 
genealogies, and that in battle tliey repeat war- 
like fables to animate the troops. They are 
also famous for discovering secret things : 
throughout Hindostan there is hardly a great 
man who hath not sortie of this tribe in his 
service." After the enumeration of these divi- 
sions^ 
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lions, is described the wild and dreary region of 
Cutch, lying to the west of Guz^urat, and «c-* 
tending in length 250 cose and in breadth 
100 cpse. The greatest part of Cutch ia 
composed of woods and uncultivated sand^; 
but fine horses are bred in those wopds, which 
are supposed to be of Arabian extraction. 
They have also remarkably good caaaiels and 
goats* The men arc tall and well-proportion" 
cd and wear long beardst The capital cijty i$ 
Tahej\ which has two strong forts, called Jhareh 
and Khundkote, The military force of thi$ 
country is stated at 10,000 cavalry and 50^000 
infantry. A considerable tract of low fenny 
country, on the west of Ahmedabad, at certain 
seasons inundated by the sea, and, when dry^^ 
famous for the manufacture of great quantities 
of salt, is also particularly pointed out in the 
Ayeen Akbery : but our wonder is not a little 
excited, that a river of such magnitude as the 
Puddar, which passes through, and contributes 
by its rising waters to overflow, that spot, is not 
60 much as mentioned* 

The soobah of Guzzurat contains nine 
sircars, divided into' 19$ pergunnahs^ of which 
13 are ports. The amount of revenue in 
sicca-rupees is 10,96,223-rr^3' — 11, The forces 
are rated as 67,375 cavalry and 8,900 infentry^ 
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The largest, as well as the most valuably ' 
portion of Guzzurat is divided between the 
Paishwa, or nominal head of the western 
empire of the Mahrattas, and Futty Sing . 
Cwicker, whose dominion extends chiefly 
<>ver the northern region. The English array* 
Vnder General Goddard, were once in poses- 
$ion of the finest part of this soobah, having 
reduced the important fortresses of Bassein and 
Ahmedabad, and penetrated th^ inland coun-* 
try to the very foot of the Gauts; but^ in the 
peace negotiated with the Mahrattas in 1783, 
these splendid acquisitions were prudently re- 
Uiiquished, and they at this day remain invested 
only with the sovereignty of Bombay, Salsette, 
and the adjoining isles, 

AJMEER. 

The greatest length of Ajmeer is 168 cose 
and the extreme breadth inokides 150 cose. 
On the east Jies Agra ; on the north, part of 
Delhi; it has Guzzurat on the south; and 
Deybalpore of Multan confines it on the west. 
The soil of this soobah is represented as a 
deep sand, and therefore the success of the 
harvest depends entkely upon the periodical 
rains. Their winter is temperate^ but the 
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summer is intensely hot. The revenue Is In 
general a seventh or an eighth of the produce 
of the harvest, little being paid in ready 
money. The common people are said to live 
in houses with pitched roofs built of bamboo and 
straw. To the south are mountains, and the 
whole of this soobah abounds with strong holds. 
Ajmeer is composed of Maywar, Marwar, 
and Hadowty. Maywar contains ten thousand 
villages, and the whole of sircar Chitore is 
dependent upon it. It is in length 40 cose 
and in breadth 30 cose, and it has three very 
considerable forts: viz. Chitore, Cowmblere, 
and Mandel. The governor resides at Chitore, 
In Chowra is an iron-mine. In Jainpore and 
some places dependent upon Mandel are cop- 
per-nqiines. The present possessors of these 
lands are native zemeendars, who antiently 
were named Rawel, but for a long time past 
•are called Ranna. They are of the Ghelote 
tribe, and consider themselves to be descen- 
dants from Noorshirvan, king of Persia. This 
circumstance is somewhat singular; but one 
still more singular occurs in the same page : 
for, the elected rajah has the Keshkeh drawn 
upon his forehead with human blood. This 
custom alone seems to prove that they are not 
of the true line of the blood-abhorring Hin- 
doo. 
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cloo* Marwar is in length J 00, and ia 
breadth 60, cose. Sircars Ajmeer, Jewdeh-.^ 
pore, Sirowheh, Nagore, and Beykaneer, are 
dependent upon it The Rathore (Mahratta) 
tribe have inhabited this division for ages past. 
They have many forts, of which the follow- 
ing are the most famous: Ajmeer, Jewdeh- 
pore, Beykaneer, Jelmeer, Amerkote, and Jyu- 
gurh, Hadowty, called also sircar Nagore, is 
inhabited. by the Hadeh tribe. This soobab is 
entirely in the possession of Sindia and the 
Mahf attas. It contains steven sircars, subdivided 
into 197 pergunnahs. The amount of the re- 
venue is 22,84,1507 daums, out of which 
23,28336 are Seyurgal. It has 86,500 cavalry 
and 347,000 Rajpoot infantry, 

DELHI. 

• This soobah is situated in the third climate, . 
Its greatest length is stated at 165 cose, its 
6xtreme breadth at 140 cose. On the east lies 
Agra; on the north are mountains; on the 
south, the boundaries are Agra and Ajmeer; 
and Lodyaneh confines it on the west. The 
principal rivers are. the Ganges and the Jumna: 
among the inferior streams may be numbered - 
the Cagger. The climate is comparatively tem-I 
t perate. 
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pirate* Most of the J&nds are inundated 
during the periodical rains. Some places are 
said to produce two harvests in a year. Here 
grow most of the fruits of Persia, Tartary^ 
^ and Hindostan, with a great variety of flowers. 
Throughout this soobah are many grand build*- 
iiig^of stone and brick, and it is stored with 
the productions of every jKirt of the globe. 
A part of the northern mountains of this soobah 
is ca|led Kamaoon, where there are mines 
of gold, lead, silver, iron, copper, orpiment, 
iand borax. Here are also found abundance of 
musk-deer, silk-worms, falcons of various kinds, 
and plenty of honey. 

.The city of Delhi has been already described 
at large. Sembhel (Sambul) is the city next 
deserving notice, in which is a Brahmin place 
of worship called Hurmundel, where it is 
said the tenth Avatar will make his appear- 
ance* Whenever he comes, atid under what- 
ever form, things will be found strangely 
altered in these parts since the period of the 
last Avatar, or the benevolent Boodh's ap- 
pearance among the Hindoos. In sircar S^tnb* 
hel the rhinoceros is frequently hunted. Of 
his skio they make shields, and his horn is 
applied to the ends of bows where the string 
is fastened. Sehrind is called a famous city; 
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k Was doubtless the Scfinda whence -silk wM 
brought in the time of Justinian; and, aU 
though Mr Rennel observes that no mention 
IS made of a silk^manufacture at this place ia 
the Ayeen AkbCTy, yet he must have noticed 
that, a few hnes above, this soobah is said 
to aboud in silk^worms. Tanassar is held sa^ 
cred by the Hindoos. The river Sirsutty, to 
which they pay profound adoration, runs near 
it, and in its vicinity is the venerated lake 
Koorkhet. This was the scpne of the Ma- 
habbarat, or the great, war. The city of 
Hustnapore was the imperial residence of Ra- 
jah Behrut, a prince renowned for justice and 
love of his subjects; of whom, and his capi- 
ur of Hustnapore, or Hastinapore, much 
more will be said hereafter. 

This soobah contains eighty sircars, sub- 
divided into 232 perguhnahs. The revenue 
is 60,16,15,555 daums; out of which 
5,30,75,739 daums are Seyurghal. 

The Seiks, that rising and powerful state 
before-mentioned, connected together by a 
strong federal union, are at this day in pos- 
session of the western parts of Delhi, ^he 
southern region, extending quite to the city 
of Delhi, successively under the control of 
the Jauts and Nudjuflf Khan, has been of. 
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kte years seised upon by Slndia, who permits 
Shah Aulum, his royal prisoner, to reign 
king in name, but, in reality, a menial pen- 
sioner upon his bounty, in the humbled me- 
tropolis of the vast empire of his ancestors. 
The north and eastern territories, to the moun- 
tains of Sewalic, are governed by the grandson 
of . the late Nidjib Dowlah, the guardian of 
the young prince, whom Abdallah, in 1761, 
placed upon the imperial throne, 

LAHOOR^ 

. The length of this soobah measures 180, 
the breadth 86, cose. It is situated in the 
third climate. On the east lies Serhind, on 
the north Cashmeer, on the south Beykaneer 
of Ajmeer, and Multan bounds it on the 
west. Its rivers have been before enumerated. 
Lahoor is described as very populous, highly 
cultivated, and exceedingly healthy. The cul- 
tivated lands are chiefly supplied with water 
from wells. The winter is much severer here' 
than in any other part of Hindostan, although 
considerably milder than in Persia and Tar^ 
tary. Through his majesty's (Akber's) en- 
couragement, here are to be procured the 
choicest productions of Turan, Iran, and 
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Jtmdcfetan, Musk-melons are ptoCurable here 
Sili the year, either from the native soil or from 
the neighbouring provinces. Ice, too, is brought 
from the northern mountains and sold through- 
out the yean Theii* horses resemble those ot 
Irak and are very "fine. In some parts, by 
sifting aiid washing the sands of the rivers, they 
obtain gold^ silver, copper, tin, brass, and lead. 
Froni a mountain in this soobah, rock-salt is dug 
in great abundance. It is also famous for handi* 
craftsmen* 

Of Lahoor^ the capital of this soobah, enougli 
lias been already said* Nagracaut is a city 
situated upon a mountain, with a fort called 
Kangerah. In its neighbourhood is a most an* 
lient and celebrated place of Hindoo devotion 
and pilgrimage, where the blind enthusiast cutt 
out his tongue as a sacrifice to the idol. La- 
hodr contains five duabehs, or interamnian re- 
gions, subdivided into 234 pergunnahs. The 
revenue amounts to 55,94,58,423 daums. Its 
forces are 54,480 cavalry and 426,086 in- 
fantry. 

MULTAN. 

This soobah is situated in the first, second, 

and third, climates. Its length from Feeroo2- 
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pore to Sewistan is 403 cose, its breadth from 
Rhutpore to Jelmeer. 108 cose* If Tattali be 
considered as included in it, which in fact it is by 
Abul Fazil, the additional leftgtb to Cutch and 
IHocran will measure the enormous line of 660 
cose. On the east lies Serhind ; the pergunnah 
of Shoor joins it on the north, on the south it 
is bounded' by the soobah X)f Ajmeer, on the 
west are situated Cutch and Mocran, both of 
which are independent territories. Tattah is 
watered by the rivers before-described in La- 
boor, which, passing through this soobah, unite 
their streams, and form the Sind. Of this river, 
and its mighty tliough , remote rivals in fame, 
the Ganges and Brahmapooter, the reader will 
find a particular and ample account at the end 
of this Geographical Dissertation. Mountains 
extend along the north side of this soobah. It 
resembles Lahoor in many respects, and its 
fruits are delicious : it has,, however, the bene- 
fit but of little rain, which seldom falls here, 
and the heat is excessive. Between Secwee 
and Bhakor is a large desert, over whicli, du- 
ring three of the summer months," there blows 
the pernicious hot wind, called in Arabia Se^ 
maon. Only two cities of eminence are men- 
tioned in this soobah : the first is Multax>, the 
capital of one of the most antient cities of India, 
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having been^ according to Mr Rennel, the me- 
tl^opolis of the Mdli, and from them probably 
deriving the name of Muhan, or Malli-patkn, 
that is, the city of the Malli: It is described as 
having a strong brick fort and a beautiful Jofty 
minaret* The second 'is Bhakor, which is said 
to have a good fort, and in antient books to have 
been called Munsoprah. 

M^ultan contains three sircars, subdivided 
into eight pergunnahs. The amoun.t of its re- ' 
revenue is stated at 15,14,03619 daums, of 
its forces at 13,7»85 cavalry and 165,^650 in- 
fantry* This soobah, generally speaking, may 
be said to be at this day in the hands of the 
Seiks, as they are doubtless in possession"^ of the 
most fertile and cultivated region^ of it. ' 

Sircar Tattah, once an independent terri- 
tory, but now included in Multan, is of sucii 
considerable note, as to be honoured by the 
secretary of Akber with a longer account than 
that of the soobah to which it is annexed. Its 
length, from Bhakor to Cutch and Mocran, is 
257 cose, and its breadth, from the town of 
Budeyan to Bunder Lawry, is 100 cose. Oa 
the east lies Guzzurat„on the the north Bhakor 
and See wee, on the south the sea, and on the 
west Cutch and Mocran. Tattah is situated in 
the second climate ; and its capital of the same' 
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name, according to our author, is in latitude ^V 
lO', but according to Air Rennel in 24** ^q\ 
** The winter in this country is so temperate, 
that there is no occasion for furs, and the heat 
of the summer, except in Scwistan, is very 
.moderate. In Tattah are various fine fruits^ 
and the mangoes are remarkably good. A 
slnall kind of melon gfows wild. Here are 
also ft great variety of flowers^ and their ca- 
mels are much esteemed. The inhabitants 
travel chiefly by water; they build boats of va- 
rious * constructions, and have not less than 
40,000 in number. They hunt the wild ass, 
hares, hogs, and the kotehpateheb, and they 
are fond of fishing. The husbandman divides 
his crops with the government, but is allowed 
to keep two-lhirds. Here are iron-mines and 
salt-pits. The food of the natives is rice and 
fish : tlie fonner is fiiie and in abundance ; of 
the latter, a particular kind, called Pulwa^ which 
comes from the sea into the Indus, is exceed- 
ingly delicious. They dry fish in tlie sun, and 
make an advant'^gcous trade of it; they also 
extract oil from fibh, which thevuse in build- 
ing boats/' The mountains of this soobah arer 
nurrjcrous, and run in various directions, nou- 
' rishing on their lofty sides the savage and war- 
like race of Ballochcs, or Balloges ; some tribes^ 
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of which, since the rapid decline of 'the Mo- 
guls,N hav^e seised upon a considerable territory 
on the borders of Mewhat, and established 
theiiiselves in the heart of the empire, . They 
hreed horses and camels upon these mountains. 
One of these tribes is named Nomurdy by 
Abul Fazil; and, as this was part of the tract 
called by the antients Indq-Scythia, Mr 
Rennel seems inclined to think that they may 
be the descendants of the Scythian Nomades. 
This conjecture derives. force from the preva- 
lence of a custom which was peculiar to the 
.natiyes of antient Scythia, that ftf the gra- 
ziers who inhabit the villages on the banks of 
the Indus ijccasiopa^ly changing their posi- 
tion, and wandering with the deviations of the 
etream. 

In antient times the capital wa$ Brahmin- 
abad, which was then a very populous city, 
we may judge of its magnitude from that of 
its fort, which i^ said to have had 1400 bastions, 
a tenab distant from each other; and of this 
fortification there are at present considerable- 
vestiges. Mr Rennel, in confirmation i3f this, 
observes, that the ruins of a city, supposed 
to be Brahminabad, are still visible within four 
miles of Tattah : and ihq reader will remember 
tliat Mr Rennel writes near 200 years after 
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Abul Fazil. Tattah, which is the Daibul of 
the Persian tables of Sir William Jones, is now 
the fourth sircar of the soobah of Multan, and 
is said to contain five inferior sircars, subdivided 
into fifty-three pergunnahs. The revenue a^ . 
mounts to 6,615,293 daums, 

CASHMERE. 

Cashmere, the last of the soobahs in Akber^8 
division of Hindostan, is situated in the third 
and partly in the fourth climate. It is said to be 
composed of Cashmere, properly so called, 
Pehkely, Bhember, Sewad, Bijore, Kandahar, 
and Zabulistan. This spobah is stated by Abul 
Fazil as extending 120 cose in length, and from 
ten to twenty-five cose in breadth. Mr Ren- 
iiel citing ^his passage, either by mistake or as a 
correction, mentions the breadth as only fifteen 
cose. He inclines to think the whole state^.* 
ment exaggerated ; and tells us, from Mr Fors- 
ter's route, that Cash mire is 80 miles in lengthy 
40 in breadth, and of an oval form, 

Of^lhis *^ delightful and extraordinary val- 
ley of Cashmere,'* as it is called by Sir W. 
Jones in a passage quoted before, the descrip- 
tion in the Ayeen Akbery abounds with such 
sjrdent expressions of admiration, rthat we are 
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induced really to suppose it to be, whatTjy 
Eastern writers it is so often called, the paradise 
of the Indies. It is represented " as a garden in 
perpetual spring, entirely surrounded with 
mountains, the fortifications \yith which nature 
has furnished ity of an astonishing height, so 
that its grand and romantic appearance cannot 
fail of delighting those who are fond of variety, 
as well as those who take pleasure in retirement.' 
The water is remarkably good, and the cata- 
racts are enchantingly magnificent. Violets, 
roses, narcissuses, and innumerable other flowers, 
grow wild in Cashmere, The spring and au- 
tumn display scenes that at once delight and 
astonish. It has plenty of excellent fruits, es^ 
pecially melons, apples, peaches, and apricots,; 
and the rain descends not in a deluge, as in 
other parts of Hindpstan, but in light and 
genial showers." Amidst these advantages, 
however, they are not free from the dreadful 
calamity of frequent earthquakes; *^ on which 
account they d'Q not build their bouses with 
brick and stone, but of wood, with wliich 
the country abounds." In Cashmere are va- 
rious manufactures of wool, particularly of 
shawls, which are carried to all parts of the 
globe ; and of silk, which occasions the general 
cultivation of mulberry-trees, not so much for 
S 4 the 
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the fraitas for the leaves, on which the &lk^ 
worms feed* As the inhabitants are extremely 
happy, 80 we must supppee them to be remark^* 
ably industrious; for every town in this soobah 
has as many handicraftsmen as are to be found 
in the large cities of pther countries. They 
Jive chiefly upon rice, fish (either fried or dried), 
and vegetables. Of animals, they have a spe^ 
cies of sheep called Hundoo, whose flesh is 
exceedingly delicious and wholesome. They 
have horses, small but hardy, and cows, blapl^ 
and ugly, but yielding plenty of good milk. 
They breed neither elephants nor camels; an4 
they have neither snakes, scorpions, nor pthe? 
venomous ret>tilesr 

Sirrynagur \s mentioned as the capital pf 
Cashjnere in Akher's time, and it is said for 
ages to have been in a flourishing state, The 
pame of Sirrynagur has since been exchange4 
for that of the province^^ and the inodern capi- 
tal of Cashmere is described by Mr Fprster, the 
last English visitor, as a large pity built on each 
side of the Chelum, the ancient Hydaspes, 
which rolls through the centre of the Y^Uey, 
whose whole extent, according to tradition, it 
antiently overspread in the forrp of a vast lake* 
It is situated in latitude 33^ 49*: its longitude is 
73« 1 1\ The acpoufit of this soohah, and of 
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^lie provinces included in it, is uncomrabnly 
jninute, and from an enumeration of ipany ab-* 
gurd and superstitious practices, somewhat te** 
dious, A general idea of its wealth, traffic, an4 
jiatufal productions, ha« been given above j an4 
I shall not attempt to follow Abul FazH througU 
all its various subdivisions, but hasten on to th^ 
two important sircars, as they are here called, 
of Candahar and Cabul* The antients divided 
Cashmere into two parts only, cajling the east- 
ern division Meraj and the western divisioa 
Camraj, Its revenue, in the reign of Aurung- 
ycb, Mr^ Rennel states at no mqre than about 
55,000/. sterling; a circumstance, he observes^ 
that seems to prove Cashmere to have been a 
favoured province, The forces Abul Fazil 
states at 489? cavalry and 92,400 infantry^ 

CANDAHAR. 

Candahar is situated in the third climate^ It 
is in length 300 cQse, and rneasurcs m breadth 
260 cose, Its capital of the* same name is 
situated on the mountains, which the Greeks 
called Paropamisus, and is supposed to have 
been built by Alexander, whose J-astern name 
, pf Secander is easily traced in that name. It 
jaas been considered, from early antiquity, as 
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thef' gate of Hmdostan towards Persia; and 
through it every invading army from that quar- 
ter has constantly passed. It is situated in lati- 
tude 33% and in longitude 67'* 05'. The heat 
in summer at Candahar is extreme, while the 
cold in winter is severe. , It has two forts of un- 
common strength and magnitude. There are 
fruits and flowers in abundance in this soobah, 
and the wheat is reniar^able for its whiteness, 

CABUL, 

: Cabul is situated in the third and fourth cH- 
mates. Its length from Attock Benares, on 
the banks of the Sind^ to Hindoo-Ko (thq 
Indian Caucasus) is 150 cose, and from 
the river to Chaghanserai, the eastern boun- 
dary, is J 00 cose. It is impossible, Abul Fa-, 
ill observes, to give in writing an adequate 
idei of the excellence of the air ^nd water of 
this country. Although the winter is rather 
severe, yet it never does any injury. The 
temperate and the frozen regions of this very 
mountainous soobah so nearly join, that you 
may pass from heat to cold in the course of a 
day- The country abounds with delicious 
fruits. The melons, hoAvever, are an excep^i^^ 
tion, being but indifferent ; and the harvests are 
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Hot very flourliiing, Hindoo-Ko lies In the 
centre between Cabul, Badakshan, and Halkh,, 
The inhabitants are chiefly Afghans, who live 
by pasturage, and breed, on its lofty mountains 
and on its extensive plains, innumerable droves 
' of horses, camels, sheep, and goats. 

The extensive, the celebrated, the commcr- 
■ cial, capital of Cabul, once the imperial resi- 
dence of Baber, is situated in latitude 34° 56^^ 
in longitude 68^ 58^ According to Abul Fa- 
zil, it is a very antlent and beautiful city; and 
Pusheng is said to liave been its founder. It ' 
is situated, Mr Rennel informs us, at the foot 
of the Indian Caucasus, and not far from the 
source of the Attock river, which passes very 
near or under it. Its situation, h6 adds, is 
spoken of in terms of rapture by the xHindoo 
historians, Cabul b(:jing less romantic than plea- 
sant, enjoying a deHghtful air, and having 
within its reach the fruits and other products 
both of the temperate and the torrid zone. It is 
the gate of Hindostan towards Tartary, as Can- 
dahar is towards Persia; and, if both places be> 
properly guarded, that extensive empire is safe 
from the irruption of foreigners. Similar to 
this observation, which is taken from the Ayeen 
Akbery, is a remark in the Short Description 
pf Asia, p. 7, '' that according to the Indians, 
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no man can be called the ruler of India who 
liasnot taken possession of Cabul." B^ber was 
in possession of it, and soon became the Indian 
sovereign, Abdallah, its late master, made 
6ome rapid advances towards the conquest- of 
Upper India; and dispo3ed at his will of the 
crown of Delhi. In this soobah a pergunnah, 
composed of villages and hamlets, is called 
Tooman» 

Tooman Bekram, commonly called Peishore, 
enjoys a delightful springrseasoHt Its capital, 
called also Peishore, is a considerable city; arid 
is situated on the great road leading from Attock 
to Cabul. Tooman Ghuzneen (Gazna) de-»» 
serves notice from the renown which in former 
times its capital enjoyed, having been the ira^ 
perial city of the Gaznavide sultans, Gazna 
was formerly called Zabul; \\dience the whole 
province was called Zabulislan; and C^di^hav 
was at that time only considered as a part of' it^ 
This antient capital is placed by D'Anville in 
the^ north-west extreme of the soobah ; but 
Mr Rennel, guided by Mr Forster's Journal, 
has placed it in a more probable situation, in 
the very heart of the province. In the De- 
scription of Asia, cited above, it is said to be 
** an unpleasant city; and that the inhabitants 
are forced to send to Meimend for their fruit 
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and herbage.'* The Ayeen Akbery Corrobo- 
rates this account, by affirming, " that the 
husbandman undergoes great labour, from being 
obliged to bring fresh mould from Cabul every* 
year; the natural soil of the coufitry being too 
poor for cultivation/' Ihc whole of Cabul 
consists of twenty Toomans. Its revenue is 
stated by Abul Fazil at 6 crore, 73 lacks, and 
. 6983 daums. The number of its forces is nof 
ascertained in the Ayeen Akbery, but Ma- 
nuchi reckons them at 60,000 cavalry, arid 
12,000 infantry/ Thi?3 whole northern tract of 
country, including generally Cabul, Cauda- 
' har, Gazna, Peishore, Gaur, Seistan, and Clho- 
rsisan, and extending in length not les^ than 
650 Bengal miles from east to west, owns for 
its potent sovereign Timur Shah Abdallah. He 
is the son of that Ahmed Abdallah, who, upon 
the death of Nadir, seised upon these parts of hi§^ 
vast empire, and erected them into an indepen- 
dent kingdom, differing* little in limits and ex- 
tent from the antient empire of Gazna, 

Stich were the particulars which seemed most 
deserving of notice, and most illustrative of 
the fallowing pages in the Ayeen Akbery. 
Reserving the consideration of the geography 
of the Peninsula for that period of the en- 
suing history when it was first penetrated by 
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tT)6 arms of the Mohammedans, I shall c^ort* 
elude this Di^ertation on the Geography of the 
country, which is properly called HiNDosTAisr^ 
with an account of those three mighty rivers 
which at once bound and adorn it* 

I shall begin with the Indus, because we 
luve Ueen just describing the countries through 
tv'hich it passes. 

In the account of the river IffDUS^ given by 
Pliny,* that author observes, *' Indus ab in-* 
colis Sandus appellatur;" the river Indus is 
hy the natives called Sandus. How very much 
is it to be lamented that he and his bretliren of 
classical celebrity have not more frequently 
given us the native appellation of Indian cities^ 
mountains, and rivers ! How much unavailing 
solicitude would they have saved the geographer 
and the historian! Mr Wilkins^in a note ta 
his translation of the Heetopades,-}- informs us^ 
that the proper name of the river, which we 
call the Indus, as written in Sanscreet charac- 
ters, is Seendhoo, which by the vulgar is 
pronounced Seend. The Ayeen Akberyij: 
expresses doubt concerning the exact site,* of 

• Plinii Na^. Hbt. lib. vi. cap. 20. Aldi edit. Thrseditioti 
reads Sandus ; all the others Sindus. 

t Heetopades, p. S33. % Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii p. 132. 
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its soured; for that book observes, that, ac- 
cording to some, it rises between Cashmere 
and Cashgur, while others place its source in 
Kbatai, or Tartary. Major Rennel has found 
no opportunity to decide the question; but 
thinks it may possibly spring from the west side 
of tliat ridge of Imaus, which, in the opinion 
of the antients, separated the two Scythias, in 
about the 38th degree of north latitude. The 
first part of its course seems to lie through that 
region of Cashgur* which is known to be a 
desert of deep and black sand, particles of 
which being washed away by the rapidity of 
the stream, and mingling with its waters, giv^ 
them a black, or rather a blue, colour ; whence, 
probably, in its early course, it is called Nilab, 
or the BLUE river. Sir W. Jones, speaking of 
the probable connection that antiently existed 
between India and Egypt, seems inclined to de- 
rive even the name of the river Nile from the 
Sanscreet root Nila, blue, and is confirmed 
in that idea by the great geographer Dionysius 
expressly calling the waters of that river an 
azure stream-f-. 

• See tbe account of Cashgur, in Abulgazi Kban's History of 
the Tartars, vol. ii. p. 476. 



f Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 27 1. 
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lEhtering Hindostan, nearly in latitude 34^, It 
passes through Ken ore and Puckely, and re- 
ceives in its course the tribute of ten principal 
streams, which descend from the Persian and 
Tartarian mountains on the north-east and north-^ 
west. From the city of Attock, downwarc?s 
to Multan, it is called the river of Attock:* 
Below Multan, which is about the same distance 
from the sea as Allahabad, that is^ about 80O 
miles by the course of the river, the Sef ndhoa, 
swollen with all the rivers of the Panjab, flows 
jmajestically down to Tattah, under the assumed 
uameof SooR, or Shoor. Near Tattah if di- 
vides itself into a number of channels, and 
the principal branch rolls rapidly on to the 
ocean, under the new appellation of M£H* 

The breadth of the Indus at Bazaar, a town 
situated about twenty miles to the north-east of 

^ Attock, according to Mr Forster, is tliree quar- 
ters of a mile. He observed the stream to be 
very rapid and turbulent, although not agitated 
by any wind ; and the water itself he found to 
be extremely cold. Oaptain Hamilton, whose 
Recount of this river is the most accurate ancj 
extensive of any writer before his time, repre- 
sents its breadth at Tattah to be one mile, and 

' the same breadth is assigneS it by Mr Renhel 
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at the town of Ritchel, on the coasts where its 
largest branch enters the ocean. The formcir 
of these gentlemen states the depth of the Indus 
at six fathom^ and its velocity at four miles per 
hour in the dry season ; he adds tTiat the inun- 
dations prevail in April, May, and June; that 
they leave a fat slime on the ground^ which 
they tiU easily before it dries, and which, when 
sown and harrowed, never fails to produce, a 
good crop; that the. internal commerce carried 
on by means of the Indus is immense^ and thait 
the river itself is navigable, for vessels of near 
200 tons, as high iip as to Cashmere. It is 
in every respect, however, far inferior to the 
Ganges; 

The Delta of the Indus extends in length 
atout 150 miles along the sea-coast;^ and its 
greatest depth, from the most prominent part df 
the base to its apex^ is 115 miles. The lower 
region of this Delta is throughout intersected by 
numerous creeks and rivters: it for the moist 
part consists of noisome swamps or mudd^ 
lakes^ and is totally destitute of trees. The 
upper parts of the Pelta> however, are well 
cultivated^ and yield abundance of rice. After 
the rains, the Indus becomes exceedingly im- 
petuous and turbid ; and in the mouths of the 
river, that is called the bore, or swell of 
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the current, occrfslotied by the sudden influx of 
the tide,^ is dreadfully high and dangerous. . 

Two objects still more noble and magni- 
ficent pow present themselves for considera- 
tion; the Ganges and the BrAhmai?ooter: 
of these two great rivers, of ivhich the source 
df the former, and the very name of the latter^ 
were unkriovi^n to antiquity, modern travellers 
have at once explored the origin and traced the 
progress. 

The Ganges, in the language of Hindostan, 
is called Pudda, or Padda, a word in San- 
screet signifying/(9(?f; because, as some Bra- 
mins affirm, it flovvB from the foot of the god 
Veeshnu^ According to the opinion of others, 
however/ as is asserted rn the Ayeen Akbery, 
it flows from the hair of Mahadeo. But, whe- 
ther the Ganges be allowed to flow from 
the hair of one deity or from the foot of 
another, the allegory simply imports, that the 
grateful Hindoo acknowledges to receive the 
blessing of its w^aters from the immediate bounty 
of the great Creator. It is also denominated 
BuRRA GoNGA, the great river^ and Gokoa, 
the river \ whence are derived its native appella- 
tion of GoNG and' its European name of the 
Ganges. 
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The reai sources of the Ganges, I have ob- 
served, ' were unexplored by the antients. The 
river itself was totally unknown to the great his- 
torian of antiq-uityi Herodotus, from whose 
declaration* it is evident, that, " the sandy de- 
serts beyond the Indus'' were the utmost limit 
of his knowledge of India, In the time of 
Strabo, who flourished in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, near five centuries after, the Ganges had 
been sailed up as high as Palibothra or Patna ; 
{ind, in the geography of that writerj-f it is said 
to run southward from the mountains of Emo- 
dus. In reality, the springs of this celebrated 
river are ascertained, by modern discoveries, to 
lie in the vast mountains of Tibet, about the 
thirty-third- degree of north latitude. From 
the western side of Kentaisse, one of those 
mountains, it takes its course in tvvo branches 
for three hundred miles westward, but inclining 
to the north ; at that distance from their foun- 
tain, meeting the great chain or ridge of mount 
Himmaleh^ the antient Imaus, the two streams 
are compelled to take a southern direction, and 
in this course^ uniting their currents, form what 
is properly called the Ganges, Amidst the 

• Herodoti, lib.iii. p. 2. Edit. Stephahi, 1592: 

f Strabonis Gteograph. lib. xv. p. 683. B^silea?, 1549, 
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rugged valleys and steep defiles of that remote 
and mountainotis region, the Ganges continues 
to wind, until it pourg the collected body of 
its waters through a rocky cavity pf the moun- 
tain into a vast bason, scooped out by their vio^ 
lent precipitation at its foot. To this rocky ca- 
vity, the blind superstition pf the natives has 
attached the idea of sonie resemblance to the 
head of the animal, which, like thjc Apis for^ 
merly in Egypt, is holden sacred throughout 
Hindostan; and the cavern, through which the 
p^nges rushes at Ga'ngotri, is called the 
mouth of the cow. From every inquiry of the 
few Europeans who haye visited this remote 
spot no real resemblance can be traced ; but the 
^anie superstition, which originally fabricated, 
perseveres in believing and propagating, the 
error. Both SherifFedin, and Mr Orme after 
liim, place the cow-head rock at the Straits of 
jCupele, and affirm that Timur attacked the In- 
dians, who were there assembled in great multi- 
tudes to purify themselves in the sacred stream^ 
and adp(e the fancied similitude of their fa-: 
yourite quadruped. After its passage through 
the rock of 6angotri, the Ganges takes an 
easterly direction for near three hundred miles, 
amidgt thfe inhospitable deserts of Sirinagiir; 
and at Hurdwar again forces itself a passage 
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tiirough the chain of mountains called Sevvat 
lick, inferior indeed to Imaus in grandeur and 
altitude, hut still of a most sublime elevation 
and most majestic appearance. From thp 
raountains of Sewalick, that form the imme- 
diate boundary of the provinces lying north of 
Delhi, the Ganges descends, with little less im- 
petuosity than from Gangotri, into the level 
and cultivated region of Hindostan; then flow- 
ing on through delightful plains, and diffusing 
riches and verdure in its progress, at Allahabad 
receives a rich tribute to its stream in the waters 
of the Jumna, If we may believe t^e Brah-* 
mins, another sacred *river, called the Seras- 
watty, joins these rivers under-ground; and 
therefore this spot, cotisecrated by. the three* 
fold junction of their waves, has ever been the 
resort of devout pilgrims from every province 
of Hindostan, and is denominated, in the Ayeen 
Akbery, the king of worshipped places, in its 
course from Allahabad to the ocean, a course 
of eight hundred and twenty miles, the Gan- 
ges, rolling on through the centre of Baharand 
Bengal, among innumerable cities that proudly 
lift their heads on its banks, is.swollen with the 
influx of many other considerable rivers; some 
of which, Mr Rennel informs us, are^qual to the 
Rhine, and noye smaller than the Thames, 
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About two hundred and twenty miles from the 
sea, that is, about thirty miles below Rajahmal, 
commences the head of the Delta o/ the Gan- 
ges, which there, dividing into two great bran- 
ches, seeks the oce^n by two different and re* 
mote channels. 

The western branch, or, to speak inore accu^ 
jrately, the two westernmost branches, caljcd 
the Cossimba^ar and Jellinghy rivers, united 
into one stream, descend by the city of Hoogly, 
whose name in passing they assume; and, 
washing tlie walls of Chandernagore and of 
Calcutta, rush in a broad and deep stream intQ 
the Culph of Bengal, ftt the distance of "ona 
hundred and eighty miles from the grand East-^ 
ern Ocean. This is the only navigable branch 
of the Ganges for large ships i the other nume- 
rous channels of this river being choaked up by 
bars of sand and banks of mud, thrown up by 
the violence of the current and the strong 
southerly winds. The easttern branch, or rathejr 
the main stream of the Ganges, flows on tp-r 
wards Dacca, once the capital of Bengal, which 
is watered by a noble arm of that river; and, 
about sixty miles below that city, mingling its 
waters with those of the Megna, rolls in one 
united and Ynajestic stream into thp ocean. 
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The breadth of the Ganges varies in difFe-* 
rent places, and apcording to the different sea- 
sons, from one mile and a quarter to three miles. 
At five hundred miles from the s^a, Mr Jlennel 
informs us that the channel is thirty feet deep, 
when the river is at its lowest, and that it con- 
tinues at least that depth to the ocean. The 
velocity of the current likewise varies according 
to the wet or dry seasons. In the dry months 
the medium rate of motion is less than three 
miles an hour; but, at the period of the inun- 
dations, that motion is often increased to five 

« 

and six miles; Mr Rennd records an instance 
of his own boat being carried at the astonishing 
rate of fifty-six miles in eight hours. 

An object equally novel and grand now 
claims our attention ; so novel as not to have 
been known to Europeans in tfie real extent of 
its magnificence before the year 1765, and sa 
awfully grand, that the astonished geographer. 
Major Rennel, thinking the language of prose 
inadequate to convey his conceptions, has had 
recourse to the more expressive and energetic 
language of poetry; but 

-^— I Scarce the Muse herself 

Dare stretch her -wing o'er this enormous mass 
Of rushing waters ; to whose dread es^parvse. 
Continuous depth, and wond'rous length of course; 
Our floods are riUs/ 

This 
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This stopendons object is the BraHm^A 
TER, a word which in Sanscfeet signifies 
son of Brahmai for no meaner origiir cc 
be assigned to so wonderful a progeny. " 
supreme monarch of Indian rivers derives 
source front the opposite side of the sa 
mountains from which the Ganges spripgs ; 33 
taking a bold sweep towards the east, in a h 
directly opposite to the course of that riv 
washes the vast country of Tibet/ where, 1 
way of distinction^ it is denominated S a npo 
or the river. Winding with a rapid cu rre 
through Tibet, and, for many a league, amid 
dreary deserts and regions, remote from the ha 
bitations of men^ it waters the borders of ih 
territory of Lassa, the residence of the granc 
Lama; and then deviating, with a cometarj 
irregularity, from an east to a south-east course, 
the MIGHTY WANDERER approaches within 
two hundred ' miles of the western frontiers of 
the. vast empire of China. From this point its 
more direct path to the ocean lay through the 
Gulph of Siam ; but, with a desuhory course 
peculiar to itself, it suddenly turns to the west 
through Assam, and enters Bengal on the ridrth- 
east quarter. Circling round the western point 
of the Garrow mountains, the Brahmapooter 
now takes a southern direction; and, for sixty 
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miles before it meets the Ganges, its sister in 
point of origin, but not its rival in point of 
magnitude^ glides majestically along in a stream 
• which is regularly from four to five miles wide, 
andj but for its freshness, Mr Rennel says, 
might pass for an arm of the sea. About forty, 
miles from tlie ocean these mighty rivers unite 
their streams: but that gentleman is of opinion 
that their junction was formerly higher up, and 
that the accumuktion of two such vast bodies 
of water scooped out the amazing bed of the 
M^^na Lake,* Their present conflux is below 
Luckipopr, and, by that confluence, a body of 
fresh running water is produced, hardly equal- 
led^ and not exceeded, either in the old or the 
new hemisphere. So stupendous is that body 
of water, it has formed a gulph of bucli extent 
as to contain islands that rival our Isle of Wight 
in size and fertility; and with such resistless 
violence does it rush into the ocean, that, in the 
rainy season, the sea itself^ or at least its surface, 
is perfectly fresh for many leagues out. 

The Delta, formed by the Ganges, exhibits 
an appearance widely different from that formed 

* Megna and Brabmapooter are names belonging to the same 
river in difierent parts of its course. The M^na falls into the 
Brahmapooter^ and« though a much smaller river, coinmunicates 
its name to the other durhig the rest of its course. 
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by the Indus^ and is considerably more ftan 
twice the area of th^tof the Nile, It is at the 
base near two hundred miles broad, apd has, 
Mr Rennel informs us, no less than eight con- 
siderable openings into the sea, each of which 
we pronounce without hesitation to hate pro^ 
bably been, in its turn, the principal niouth of 
the Ganges, This whole extent is one vast 
forest; from that circun^stance denominated the 
woods, or suNDERBUNDs, whose dangerous re- 
cesses the fortitude .and indurtry of man have 
never yet completely explored, and which, 
from their forming ap impenetrable barrier on 
that side, as well as from their affording an in- 
exhaustible supply of timber for boat-building, 
the policy of the English has npt yet attempted 
to clear. These woods are the gloomy haunts 
of every species of savage animals, but parti-? 
cularly of that formidable race of tigers called 
the Royal or Bengal tiger, so celebrated througli? 
out the world, The "fierceness and intrepidity 
of tliese animak are so great, that they have 
been known to swim, in quest of pr^y^ to th© 
boats that lie at anchor in the rjver, and often 
make havoc among the wood-cutters and salt- 
makers, who carry on " their dreadfuj trade'* 
upon the shore. Besides those principal opeh-j 
ings above-mentioned^ ihp whQlc coast of thfe 
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Delta, bordering on the sea, is indented wllh 
innumerable rivers and creeks, \'diile the inter- 
nal parts of the Sundferbunds are intersected in 
every direction wkh a thousand streams, which 
forni a complete inland navigation, and which, 
according to a description given me by the 
late Colonel Charles Ironside, who had 
frequently sailed through these woody solitudes, 
abound with scenes so romantic and beautiful, 
that they alternately excite in the mind the 
most rapturous admiration and impress it with 
the most awful astonishment^ 



END OF VOl^tTME THJR FIRST/ 
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